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JACK LONDON— 


“li’s TUT what a difterence 


ay fow Clothes Malke!” 


It’s a pretty big thing, of course, to know that $16, $17, $20, $25, 
$30 or $35 will bring you, through the Royal service, a real 





made-to-order suit or overcoat of the highest cus- additional and incidental advantages it offers. 

tom tailored type. But that isn’t a@/ Royal Service For instance: When Jack London picked out a 

means to you. @ Please consider also the many Royal fabric for a 2 piece Fall suit a few weeks ago, 

the fancy took him that he wanted along with the London body There is no such thing par | we edit them int 

i hat made of the same material dimensions tial satisfaction’’ in a Royal 1 he Royal Tailor M 
‘Nothing easier ! said the local We cut and tailored the hat just transaction \ Royal d \“ x 

Roval dealer. And straightway he a wi did- suit, to exactly Gove com pielé satistac ri ( eTiect ! ind 

measured the London head and the tail the specications given Us You select the fab \\ t ‘ 1 You'll be de 


$1 A Day For 
every Day of 








An Royal Tailors @& 
“The ClothesThat. plIirpf~r , ot Royal Tailored To- 


Real Men Wear. ia shicago Now over 10,000 Royal Dealers resident 148 Branch I ; New York  ([Adaumbdeaibeaei 
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| 
Get the best overcoat you ever had 
— everything into consideration in buying clothes Don’t be satished 
with stylish looks alone; style is merely the surface; if the quality of material and tailoring is not 


) 


style, quality, fit, price. 





there, the style doesn’t last very long. You want your clothes to fit, but if the fabrics are not all-woo 


ind the tailoring isn’t well done, the fit will soon be unfit. 


Don't make the price mistake ; there’s no secret trick by which anvbody can get fine fabrics, high-class tailor 


‘ , ; 
skillful artists in designing for less than they're worth. 


Pay at least $2¢ for your suit or overcoat this Fall, if you can afford it; buy it ready, not to-measure; see that 
our mark 1s 1n tt. 


Hart Schattner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago New York 
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THJE TREAS UTR By Kathleen Norris 


IZZIE, who hap- 


pened tobethe 











mem be ‘ 
Salisburys’ kre 

one servant at the fiftes t 
time, was wasteful. f three ‘ 
It was almost her nger ‘ x 
only fault, in Mrs. ected 
Salisbury’s eyes, for pat } 
such trifles as her three ) 
habit of becoming ) fou . ‘ 
excited and saucy in ntere 4 ! 
moments ol domes- when the eed 
tic stress, or of ask- t for ew 
ing boldly for other or matines ‘ 
holidays than her al- or te 
ternate Sunday and some } re 
Thursday after- chase he bent 
noons,orolresenting t, asked | got 
at all times the in- t, and sper 
trusion of any person, It me t t 
even her mistress, to them tl ] 
into her immaculate was Waste | 
kitchen, might have nly to th 
been overlooked. that the x ) 
Mrs. Salisbury had hod w were be 
been keeping house con i 
in a suburban town ] e, ve , 
fortwenty years; she ndrespectf 
was not considered interfere vy M 
anexacting mistress. Salisbur | yf 
She was pe rfectly a Visit to the tel 
willing to forgive by appearing to 
Lizzie what was said for instru ‘ 
in the hurried hours ore breakfast wa 


before the company 


dinnerorimpromptu 







































Lhe man ot the oust 
lunch, and to let had gone before 
Lizzie slip out for a \ ; ; Tr, a the children 
walk with her sister - ar Ba Pr ats Be og peared, | 
in the evening, and SET : , = Pe: . . nquire 
to keep out of the "Employers are Respectfully Requested to Maintain as Formal an Attitude as Possible Toward the Maid’” elve 
kitchen herself as Mrs. § 
much as Was possibie. So much n ght be conceded to a girl who was honest and clear * Just ourselves Let re Set 7° My Salisbur 1 l her ne pauper 
industrious, respectable, and a fair cook But the wastefulness was a serious matter and stir her cooling coffee. The memory of last nt egetabl Ould rise be 
Mrs. Salisbury was a careful and an experienced manager; she resented waste ndeed there must be baked onions left and some of the 
she could not afford to tolerate it. Sheliked to go into the kitcher herself every morning “There was some lamb left? 
to eye the contents of ice box and pantry, and decide upon needed stores. Enougt Amazement on Lizzie’s part 
butter, enough cold meat for supper, enough milk for a nourishing soup; eggs and salad “That wasn’t such an awful big leg, Mrs. Salisbury And the boys had Perry Whit 
for luncheon what about pr in, you know There's just a little plateful left I gave sam the bone 

Lizzie deliberately frustrated this housew on. She flounced and muttered Mrs. Salisbury could imagine the platefu ma eat, cold 
when other hands than her own were laid e box. She turned on rushing “Sometimes I think if you left the nt on the platter zzie; there b 
faucets, tled dishe he Yet M fe that she must personally you know?” she might suggest 
superintend these matters, because | e was so wasteful. The girl had not been three “T scraped it,” Lizzie would answer briefly, conclusive 
months in the family before all b for supplies soared alarmingly. “Well, that for lunch, then, for M indy and me Mr ilisbur ‘ é 

This was all wr Salisbury fretted over it a few weeks, then confided her hastily. *T’ll order something fresh for dinner Were there a eyetable ‘ 
concern to her hust But Kane Salisbur vould not listen to the details. He scowled “There were a few potatos ‘ yugh for lunch,” I e Wo ! i! 
at the introductior need restie ly at his paper, murmured that Lizzie might “T'llorder vegeta ples, too, then! And Mrs. Sa bur ) hove ‘ 
be “fired”: and wh iry had re utely bottled ip her seething discontent knows that there no econon n ordering airesh lor every me 
inside of herself, she sometimes heard him murmuring, “‘ Bad—bad—management!” as “And we need butter 
he sat chewing his pipe stem on the dark porch, or beside the fire. “Butter again? Those two pounds gone?” 

Alexandra, the eighteen-year-old daughter of the house, was equally incur ind “There's al eft, not enough thoug! And I'm or 
unreasonable about domestic details. we need crackers 4, and suga nless you’re not going to have 

* But honestly, mother, you know you're afraid of Lizzie, and she knowsit,”” Alexandra Salad oll , ; 
would declare gayly. “I can’t tell you how I’d manage her because she’s not my servant, “Just get me a pencil, will you?"" This was as usual. M Sal uT ‘ 
but I know I should do something!” 1 long list, would bite her lips thoughtful and sigh as she re t ‘ 

Beauty and intelligence gave Alexandra, even at eighteen, a certain serene poise and “Asparagus tonight, then. And, Lizzie, don’t serve quite so 1 elt 
self-reliance that lifted her above the old-fashioned topics of “trouble with girls,”’ and with it as you did last time there must have et i pl melte ‘ \ 
housekee ping, and marketing Alexandra spoke of these things under the titles of another time save what little craps Ol vegetable there are leit, the ‘ 

‘budgets,”’ ‘domestic science,”’ and “efficiency.” Neither she nor her mother recognized lunch . 

the old, homey subjects under their new names, and so the daughter felt a lack of inte: “There wasn’t a saucerful of onions left last night | f i 
and the mother a la { sympathy that kept them from understanding each other. cobs of corn, after I'd had my dinner. You couldn't do mu \ 
Alexandra, ready to meet and conquer all the troubles of a badly managed world, felt that butter on the asparagus,”’ Lizzie was very respectful, but her tone i eve 
one smali home did not present a very terrible problem. Poor Mrs. Salisbury only knew “it was every bit eaten, Mrs. Salisbury!” 

that it was very difficult to keep a general servant at all, in l at “Yes, I know. But we mustn't let these young vandals eat us out of | t 

her husband’s sala of less than four thousand dollars a year ly vou know.” the mistress would sa feeling as if she were d eth 














thought when they were married on 





sum they would hi 





mall. And, worsted, she would return to her paper I Ld are ‘ 








afford it!’ Mrs. Salisbury would say to 
herself when Lizzie had gone, and very 
thoughtfully she would write out a check 
payable to “cash.”” “I used to 


little 


use up 
so deliciously, years 
reflected disconso- 


odds and ends 
ago!"” she 
lately 
} 

ive 


sometimes 
“And Kane always says we never 
as well now as wedid then! He always 
praised my dinners,” 

Nowadays Mr. Salisbury was not so well 
atisfied 


roasted and fried meai 


Lizzie rang the changes upon 
boiled andcreamed 
baked puddings and canned 
,contentedly enough. She made cup- 
ake and spenge-cake, sponge-cake and 
Nothing was 
ever changed, no unexpected flavor ever 
surprised the palates of the Salisbury 

family May strawberry 

horteake; cottage pud 


dings; cold beef always made a stew, 


vege tables, 


fruit 


cup-cake all the year round. 


brought 
December, 


creamed codfish never was served with- 
The Salisbury 
table was a duplicate of some millions 
scattered the length 
and breudth of the land. 

“And still the bills go up!” 
Mrs. Salisbury. 

“ Well, whydon’tyoufireher, Sally?” 
her husband asked, as he had asked of 
almost every maid they had ever had 
of lazy Annies, and untidy Selmas, and 
ignorant Kates. And, as always, Mrs. Salisbury answered 
patiently: “Oh, Kane, what’s the use? It simply means 
my going to Miss Crosby's again, and facing that awful 
row of and that I have three grown 
children and no other help = 

“Mother, have you ever had a perfect maid?” Sandy 
had asked earnestly, Her mother spent a 
moment in reflection, arresting the hand with which she 
silver. Alexandra was only sixteen then, 
and mother and daughter were bridging a gap when there 
was no maid at all in the Salisbury kitchen. 

‘Well, there was Libby,” the mother answered at length, 

the colored girl I had when you were born. She really 
was perfect, ina way. She was a clean darky, and such a 
Daddy talks still of her fried chicken and blueberry 
pies! And she loved company too. But, you see,Grandma 
then, and she paid a little girl to look 
had really nothing but the kitchen and 

for. Afterward, just before Fred 
and ugly, and I had to let her go. 
a wonderful girl too,”” pursued Mrs. 
ve only had her two months. .Then she 
were no children, and left on two 
And when I think of the others— the Hun- 
garian girl who boiled two pairs of Fred's little brown socks 
ind darkened the entire wash, sheets and napkins and all! 
And the colored girl who drank, and the girl who gave us 
vhenever | forgot to tell her any- 
And then Dad and I never will forget the 
woman who put pudding dear me, 
dear me!"" And Mrs. Sali laughed out at the mem- 


or * Retween her n 


out baked potutoes 


of other tables 


fretted 


them beginning 


years before. 


was polishing 


cook! 


Sail bury was wit 
ifter you, so Lit by 
room to care 
came, she got lazy 
Annie wa 
‘but 


dining 


Canadian 
Salisbury, 
got a place where there 


lays’ notice, 


hoiled rice for dessert 
thing else! 
sauce on his mutton 
bury 
it KNOWINY One 


thing, and not under- 


tanding a word we 
wid she was prett 
trying all round! he 
presently added 


And, ol 


instant you have them 


COUTM Live 


eally trained they 
leave; and that’s the 
end of that! One left 
me the day Stan wa 
born, and another 

ind she was a nice girl 


too simply departed 
when you three were 
scarlet 
and left her bed 


nmade, 


all down witl 
lever 
and the te 
cup and saucer from 
her breakfast on the 
end of the kitehen 
table! Luckily wehad 
wonderful nurse, 
ind she simply took 
hold and saved the 
lay.” 
‘Isn't it a wonder 
that thereisn’t a train 


for 


servants?”’ Sandy had 


4 school house 
inquired, youthful in- 
terest in her eye. 
There’ 
thing,” her 


assured her positively, 


no such 


mother 
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A Litter of Milk Bottles, Saucepans, Eggshelis and Meiting Bacon 


“‘as getting one who knows her business! And why? Why, 
because all the smart girls prefer to go into factories, and 
slave away for three or four dollars a week, instead of 
coming into good homes! Do Pearsall & Thompson ever 
have any difficulty in getting girls for the glove factory? 
Never! There’s a line of them waiting, a block long, every 
time they advertise. But you may make up your mind to 
it, dear, if you get a good cook she’s wasteful, or she’s lazy, 
or she’s irritable, or dirty, or she won’t wait on table, or 
she slips out at night and laughs under street lamps with 
some man or other! She’s always on your mind, and she’s 
always an irritation.” 

“Tt just shows what a hopelessly stupid class you have 
to deal with, mother,” the younger Sandy had said. But 
at eighteen she was not so sure. 

Alexandra frankly hated housework, and she did noi 
know how to cook. She did not find it strange that it was 
hard to hire a clever and well-trained young woman who 
would gladly spend all her time, day in and day out, in house- 
work and cooking, for something less than three hundred 
dollars a year. 

Her eyes were beginning to be opened to the immense 
moral and social questions that lie behind the simple 
preference of American girls to work for men rather than 
for women. Household work was women’s sphere, Sandy 
reasoned, and they had made it a sphere insufferable to 
other women. Something was wrong. 

Sandy was too young and too mentally independent to 
enter very sympathetically into her mother’s side of the 
matter. The younger woman's attitude was tinged with 
affectionate contempt; and when the stupidity of the maid, 
at all 


or the inconvenience of having no maid interfered 





“Don't You Dare Say Rest Cure to Me Again!"’ 
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with the smooth current of her life or her 

busy comings and goings, 

impatient and intolerant. 
“Other peoplemanage!”’ 


she became 


said Alexandra. 


“Who, for instance?’’ demanded her 
mother in calm exasperation. 
“Oh, every one-—the Bernards, the 


Watermans! Doilies and finger bowls, and 
Elsie in a cap and apron!” 

“But Doctor and Mrs. Bernard are old 
people, dear, and the Watermans are three 
business women—no lunch, no children, 
very little company !”’ 

“Well, Grace Elliot, then!” 

“With two maids, Sandy. 
very different matter!’ 

“‘And is there any reason why we 
shouldn’t have two?” asked Sandy with 
youthful logic. 

“‘Ah, well, there you come to the ques- 
tion of expense, dear!’’ And Mrs.Salisbury 
dismissed the subject with a quiet air of 
triumph. 

But of course the topic came up again. 
It is the one household ghost that is never 


That’s a 





laid in such a family. Sometimes Kane 
Salisbury himself took a part in it. 
“Do you mean to tell me,” he once 


demanded, in the days of the dreadfully 
incompetent maids who preceded Lizzie, 
“that it is becoming practically impossible 
to get a good general servant?” 

“Well, I wish you’d try it yourself,” his wife answered, 
grimly quiet. “It’s just about wearing me out! I don’t 
know what has become of the good old maid-of-all-work,”’ 
she presently pursued, with a sigh, “‘but she has simply 
vanished from the face of the earth. Even the greenest 
girls, fresh from the other side, begin to talk about having 
the washing put out, and having extra help come in to 
wash windows and beat rugs! I don't know what 
coming to. You teach them to tell a blanket from a sheet, 
and how to make coffee and set a table, and then away they 
go to get money Dear Your 
father’s mother used to have girls who had the wash on the 
line before eight o’clock ns 

“Yes, but then grandma’s house was 
contributed, a little doubtfully. 
never put on any style, mother 

“Her house was always one of the 
most hospitable ~ 

“Yes, I know, mother!”’ Alexandra persisted eagerly 
“But Fanny never had to answer the door, and grandma 
used to let her leave the tablecloth on 
grandma told me so herself 
or serving plates under the soup-plate 


we're 


more somew here. me! 


Sandy 


simpler,” 
‘You know grandma 


most comfortable, 


between meals 


and no fussing with doilies, 
, or glass saucers [o 
And grandma herself used to help 
the table, and make the 


dessert. wipe dishes, 


or sometimes set beds, if there 
was company 

“That may be,”’ Mrs. Salisbury had the satisfaction of 
answering coldly. ‘Perhaps she did, although I n 
remember hearing her say so. But my mother always had 
colored servants, and I never saw 





her dust the piano!” 


“*T suppose we couldn't simplify things, Sally? Cut out 
some of the extra touches? uggested the head of the house. 
Mr Salisbury 

mere lyshook her head, 

compressing her lips 

firmly. It was quite 


difficult 


keep things nice 


eno igh to 
with 
two growing boys in 
the family, without 
encountering such 
as this \ 
aay or two later she 
went into New Troy, 
the nearest 


oppositior 


big city 
and came back trium- 
phantly with Lizzie. 

And at first Lizzie 
really did seem per- 
fection. It was some 
weeks Mrs. 
Salisbury realized that 
Lizzie was not truth- 
ful; absolutely relia- 
ble in money matters, 
Lizzie could not 
be believed in the sim- 
plest 
Tasteless oatmeal, 


before 


yet 
statement. 


Lizzie glibly assever- 
ated, had been well 
salted; weak coffee, 
or coffee as strong as 
brown paint, was the 
Continued on 
Page 49 










NEVER even knew that 
Chick Dorsey had a sister-in- 
law until just before we left 

for the last Western trip. 
“Chief,” he says, “‘my wife’s 
sister has wished herself on tome 
for a while and I can’t do a thir 4 


about it sone 


ILLUSTRATED 


has got some sort 
of a bug about seeing America 
rst, whatever that 


he thinks that traveling with a 


means, and 


vall club would help. How about 
it? Can she make the Western 





h us? 
Why, sure!” 
That I said. Any 
manager would have done the 
An ounce of prevention is 
worth a ton of argument 


was what 


Same 


in the clubhouse after- 
ward. A stitch in time 
ews up the game. Look 


efore you leap and then 
use the hook slide. Those 
and 
full of wis- 
dom. A post-mortem is 
full of wisdom too; but 
the patient is always dead 
by that time 

It’s my bet that prov- 
erbs were invented by 
some Charley-horsed old 
infielder 
play the game any more 
himself, but sat round 
back of third base telling 
what they 
done. Any 
that if he 
waits long € nough for the 
Prov- 
erbs may be allright; but 
what I claim is that there 

n't ever ar y real news 


are proverbs sup- 


posed to be 


who couldn't 


the Dboys 





should have 


1ool can do 


returns to come in. 


othing 


aidnt + 


‘em-— at least 
tnat 
before or couldn't ha 


t propositior I 


you 
1 , 


" 
lad only taken time 





ed il you 


oO study the answered right off the bat. 
“Why, 
I'm not trying to alibi myself before we start, but it 

ought to be understood that I check for 

managing a ball club. 


contract that says I have to be 


sure !’’— just like that 


draw my pay 
I dare anybody to find a line in my 
a fortune teller on the side! 

And here’s another poin All the women that ever trav- 
eled with the club before Chick's sister-in-law came along 
were married and sort of partial to their husbands—not 
that I'm prejudiced against women. , 
always did 
else and reconciled to it. 
Lottery myself, but marriage as an institutior 


folks is all right. I’m a stror gy booster tor it. 


I like ‘em fine and 
especially when they're married to some one 
I never took a chance in the Big 


for other 





a ball club, I'd rather have 
e ones, provided they ve got over 
I like to 
have the boys take their wives with em on the road, because 


along saves me a lot of sleep that 


Speaking as the skipper of 
married players than sing] 


the googoo stage and don’t hold hands in public. 





having the womenfoll 
otherwise I wouldn't get. 
You may not know it, but when 


manager has to be a sort of a cross between 


a team is traveling the 


a night watch- 


man and a house det clive. Ballplayers are mo tly young 
ind full of life and devilment;: and if the manager doesn’t 
watch ‘em close they'll be doing their pla y on a green 
table and their sleeping on the base In o fussy old 
hen, but I do like to know what time the bovs turn in at 
night and how much table-stakes poker is being pulled off 


over the transoms and the kind of chips that 


with blanket 
don’t make ar noise. 
It was different when 


I broke into the Big League. In 
v ol | 


those days every club was a joy club and a keg of beer after 
the game was the usual thing. Sometimes we had one 
before. The pace is faster now there's more competition 
and more new blood, and the man who won't take reason- 
able care of himself go« back to the minors 

Getting back to the woman question— you can see that 


having them along divides up the detective rk and help 


to keep the men in line. I know some ballplayers who don't 





eare a hoot for Ban Johnson or the National Commish; 


but they wouldn't presume to talk back to their wive 


You bet matrimony is a good thing! 


I can see now that I should have done some thinking 


when Chick put the proposition up to me; but, even if | 
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By Charles E.Van Loan 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM 


BROWN 


eo. ee Ten © 
They Fotiowed Her to the Elevator, All Tatking at Once 


had, I don’t know that it would have made any diffe 








: ence 
She was Mrs. Dorsey’s sister, and Chick's wife is a quiet 
little soul with spectacles and freckles Her idea of a 
pleasant afternoon is to get a lapful of Chick’s sock ind 
darn ‘em. You naturally expect sisters to have some sort 
of a family resemblance, don’t you? 

The one fine thing about marriage the law tic i 
woman up so that she can only influence one man at a time. 
An unmarried woman ain't limited by the law or anythi v 
else She scatters her hits all over the field a d you never 
know where to play lor her or whether to play for he it al 

Some body ought to turn that Into a proverb. 


il 


WHEN we packed up for that last Western trip we were 
as full of brotherly love as a campmeeting. A ball 


club is like a big family, and if it’s a happy family so mucl 
the better for everybody; because when a family starts to 
scrapping internally a common ordinary battle among 
strangers ain’t to be compared with it for meanness. And 
for a real rough-and-tumble i1ughter-house rules and no 
holds barred—set a pair of brothers to mixing it. The 
don't seem to care what they do to each other—and that 
comes from being too well acquainted 

Men who eat and wor ind tr eli tle ume Pullma 
car ior a lew sea ! isuall i up liking eact ther a 
Nhole kk 1 \ ‘ eral pr oOsiti est 
him; but ‘ iG en Rule that | har ‘ the 
recTul 1 Lime i rh y Peep 
off the other fellow ) nell le ‘ i e! 
Any chump can tind i ore t kK at 
they're there and then ke« g of er } ‘ rT 
ecret ¢ niy 

We | d, we |] ed hapy f i 
pira We had good t n % re ror rhe re 
to hold our lead to split up that nice fat World ere 
check. For two seasor e had hed hird | ‘ 
behind the Blue ind the Pink Sox. The other tear nha t 
been able to trouble us muct but the Blue ind the Pint 
had a trifle too much class for u k, we called it at the 
Lirne but it Was really cla 

This season the Blue pitet y staff was in a bad iy will 
ore arms, and the Pin} hela i not ust ! 






















a 
climbing al buncl 
, f 
no judge o you 
‘ } ' 
chi ‘ na al ra 











fiel with } nose flatt 
wil sr he going 
ne , her to ti 1 
No such luck! vs | 
Well yuu know 
compiets sipped n I 
rhat’s Mrs. Dorse 
make the We ern tr 
Fatty Cutts g 
out of here!” he i Phe 


ubl ; i \ 
rt game is « fit 
B Runkle, and out he wet 
Phat right!" gr 
the floor with the d Q 
ites! A more | | 
right! Ge yur dough do 
Nat I wanted to 
| t thing I 
nad i i snag Ihe 
table tw e three of the } 
i the others had their } 
Q for He ‘ 
e! Ked re he me que 
She y} I y ts 


ind §£ t our eye q t 
ad ‘ t! tn y ane 
I rried man like C1} | 

Ma Rasy!” I 
C hich iste 
Ben pushed | ka 


‘ A ‘ 
Ne ita ‘ 
‘ Che Pint ‘ 
t ' ete ‘ 
il t aie * 
‘ ip 
i \ ' ‘ \ 
ul W looke ke ‘ 
Phe be ad eve “ 
g runabou lhe 
knock wood wt the 
ner, wt } r vs I w re 
the felt of that Wor 
Series mone 
We left for tl We 
ignttra l 
at the gate il mo { 
he boys got aboar and 
he | hoisted mys« 
into the Pullma here 
vas a poker party in on 
corner, a crap game going 
in tne smoking 7 r 
ret ul i hy r rr 
men were pl ng bridge 
with their wive It } 
ill the earn b 
prea eve k 
l looked it t th 
7 i ‘ 
to make ‘ tl ‘ 
veren t rolling the 
bones too hig! y Nn 
set a limit ¢ a poh 
game, D craps is lat 
to get a i from vo 
Fatt Cutts. the 
catcher, wa edged t 
the orner seat, where he 
could see out He 
he As I live, here 
comes Chick and M 
Chi ind a chicke 
e! asks Bill I | 
eek itsick Ye 
fat dub! That a 
Artie Mac\ the rig? 
. he gl 4 
hu I'he ty 
Ru ‘ 
( ‘ } 
l he’s 
} ‘ 
g i 
iright 
, have ‘ 
» t} } 
alter the her t 
Horg wi 
hile ‘real | " 
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This is the place where I ought to hunt up a dictionary 
out words enough to tell you what that girl 
I ought to, but | won’t. It couldn't be done 

who invented language. I can only 
cifications to work on: She was tall, with 
the sort of a blonde that can 
rake that he’s always been partial to small 
brunettes. As for the rest of it, write your own ticket; you 
can't go too far. Remember what she did to the poker and 

' 


and smoke 
looked like. 
} 


not even by the man 


give you a few spe 


yellow hair and biue eyes 


iorget 


a mar 


some of ‘em losers at that 

Chick introduced her 
he could get round to it, and before 

the railroad yards there was a mass 
Fatty Cutts— he always did 

was planted in the seat beside 


crap game 
Irma Lace y 


to everybody as fast a 


that was her name. 


the train was out of 
meeting at her end of the car. 


have the ne » of a burglar 





her and a derrick wouldn't have budged him. Artie Mac- 
Vicar was sitting opposite, with Mrs. Dorsey, talking a 
blue streak Maddox, Steck and Runkle were hanging 


over from the section behind. Ed Kilmer, Butch Willard 
and Mike Green had the section in front. Sliver Wheatley 
had the aisle completely blocked with his long legs and the 
others were as close as they could get. 

It was Miss Lacey this and Miss Lacey that all over the 
place, and she was right there with the smile and the quick 
comeback for everything. And her laugh! That girl could 
wrinkle up her nose and shut her eyes and make a noise 
that would convince any man that he was a born comedian. 
She sprang it once on Fatty Cutts and he immediately 
started to tell all his stale old minstrel jokes that 
istened to for years. He'd have fed her the entire 
monologue if we hadn't choked him off. 

“Do you know,” says she, “I'm ashamed to confess it 
in such company, but really I don’t understand the first 
thing about seball! Shocking, isn’t it? But I think I 
can learn. You'll all be patient and teach me, won't you?” 

Well, you should have heard the chorus! About a dozen 
spoke for the job. 

“T am one of the best little teachers in the world,” said 
Fatty Cutts. “If there is anything you want to know, 
Miss Lacey * 

“Huh!” says Artie MacVicar. “Tell her about the time 
you thought there were three out and threw the ball away.” 
!’’ says the girl. 

Now if there is anything that will get a rise out of Fatty 
that I've seen Cutts climb into 
the grandstand after a fan for just yelling: “Oh, Fat! How 
many out?’’ Everybody makes at least one frightful bone 
play that he hates to have thrown up to him and this one 
was Cutts’ prize bloomer. He looked at MacVicar a long 
his neck swelling and his wattles 


her 


we've 





“Yes, please do 


it’s mention of incident. 





time, and | could see 
turning pink 

Oh, all right!’ he says at last in a kind of a sneering 
I'll tell it if litthke Arthur here will tell 


about the time he started in to chase the bush-league umpire 


tone. “I'm game! 


“Keep Her With the Club " 
Another Week and 
They'li Be Murdering 
Each Other" 
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off the field and found out afterward that he was 
the amateur middle-weight champion of Texas.” 

“Oh, how interesting!” says Miss Lacey. “And 
did you chase the man, Mr. MacVicar?”’ 

Everybody laughed and Artie began to splutter 
like a man usually does when he has his own medi- 
cine handed back to him; for nobody takes a kid- 
ding harder than a kidder. There was the makings 
of a fine little fuss when Sliver Wheatley cutin. Sli- 
ver has a good head on his shoulders and sometimes 
he uses it. 

“Tt’s a lovely evening, Miss Lacey,”’ says he. 
“Suppose we go out on the observation platform 
for a while?” 

Miss Lacey said she would be delighted and there 
was a stampede for the tail end of the train. In half 
a minute the car was all but deserted, except for the 
married people and the crapshooters. Mrs. Dorsey 
went along with the bunch—as a chaperon, I guess. 

I drifted out that way myself along about 
ten o’clock—and what do you think they were 
doing? Singing, every last one of ’em! And 
Sweet Adeline at that! They were piled up 
round that girl three deep, with the overflow 
roosting on the guardrail. The barber-shop 
minors sort of disgusted me and I went back 
to the car. 

Bob Aiken’s wife stopped me in the aisle. 

‘I see you’re carrying some excess baggage 
this trip,”” says she. Somehow a woman 
seems to think that she can take the curse 
off a mean remark by smiling when she makes 
it. A man crosses his fingers, but a 
woman smiles. 

“Oh,” I says, “I don't know as I 
would put the accent on the baggage.”’ 

“Did 1?” says she. ‘ Well, maybe 
I should have said perishable freight.” 

“Maybe so; but quite a looker!”’ 

I couldn’t help shooting that one 
at her. She had a face that wouldn't 
get her much in a beauty show. 

“Ye-es"’—like it hurt her to admit 
it—‘‘ but only in a stagy sort of way. 
You look out, chief! There’s such a 
thing as a girl's being too popular.” 

“That's right!” I says. “Better 
keep an eye on Bob! He's out there 
singing second tenor.” 

“You keepan eye on yourball club! 

And this time she forgot to smile. So did I—later. 

The next morning the men’s dressing room was all clut- 
tered up with conversation, clean shirts, safety razors and 
talcum powder. I never saw such a wholesale dolling-up in 
my life. Artie MacVicar had his clothes pressed 
over night and spent half an hour warming up his 
entire string of neckties before he found one that 
suited him. All the diamond stickpins were fished 
out of the pocket books every big leaguer has got 
at least one of those things—and Sliver Wheatley 
put on both his rings. Maddox and Runkle nearly 
had a battle over which one of 'em should take 
Miss Lacey to breakfast. They might have saved 
alot of breath because George Steck beat ‘em to it. 

Fresh mushrooms on that’s what he 
bought for her; and they're my notion of nothing 
whatever in the way of breakfast food, but I sup- 
pose George felt it was up to him to show that 
he was no penny-pincher. She looked just as good 
in the daylight as she did the night before, which 
is a test that stops alotof’em. I met Dorsey and 
his wife coming out of the dining car. 

“Pretty easy for me!"’ says Chick with a wink. 
“T thought I was going to be set back a few bones 
for extra meals, but it seems I’m going to have 
codéperation—eh? What?” 

“Ain't you ashamed to talk that way!" says 
Mrs. Dorsey, giving him a slap on the arm. 
“Irma can’t help it if she’s attractive. You used 
to think that I 4 

“And I do yet, old lady!” says Chick. 

I was glad he choked her off. If I was a mar- 
ried man I'd hate to have my wife rake up all 
the mushy things I said in my courting days. 
Women always do it, and I never saw a husband 
yet that could stand it without getting red. 

Well, after breakfast it was the same thing over 
again, only more so. If George thought he was 
buying a monopoly along with those mushrooms 
he had another think coming. They flocked 
round that girl’s section like flies and some chump 
proposed a penny-ante poker game. She didn’t 
know poker either—which made her ignorant of 
two of the most national pastimes there are—but 
that didn’t make much difference. She had six 
or eight confidential advisers looking over her 
shoulder and telling her what to do after taking 
a peek at the other fellows’ hands. 


toast 


Bali Games Were Onty a Sideshow for the 
Main Attraction 
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\ It wasn’t poker and it 
wasn't exactly petty lar- 
ceny, but it had el 
mentsof both. She wor 
seven dollars and forty 
cents—on a ten-cent 
limit, mind you 
she would have had 
more if the game hadn't 
brokenup. “ Better and 
better!” said Chick to 
me. “If they teach her 
many games I'll 
make her pay her owr 
transportation.”’ 


and 


more 


imi 
"VE read somewhere 
that the way 
with a maid 
May be itis; but for the 
pure quill in queerness it 
ain't one-two-three wit! 


olamatr 


Is queer 


the way of a maid and a 
dozen men. 

I will say for MissIrma 
that she didn’t play any 
favorites. There were 
no handicap men; every 
fellow started at scratch 
and went as fast and as 
far as he could. They all 
looked alike to her 
even grouchy old Sam 
Horgan, who wouldn't 
pay any attention to her 
for 
busted into the race like 


a day or two, but 
a stake horse when he 
did start. 

At first I had a notior 


that I could pick the 
winner. She went to the 
theater with Artie Mac 
Vicar. Artie is a smoot! 
and willing worker, and 
BROW N he’s loaded with the sort 
of talk that seems t 





make a hit with womer 

I thought he would 
have the track, but the next night 
bowling match with Billy Runkle. In between she had 
lunches with Sliver Wheatley and Ben Maddox. Fatty 
Cutts took her to the park the first day we played, but 
Butch Willard brought her back to the hotel: and she 
happy with George Steck and Ed Kilmer as 


inside she went to a 


seemed just as 


with the others. I gaveitup. Her system was too comp 
cated for me. If I had been making a book on it the price 
would have been ten, four and two— and take your pick. 


has made a big 


“Your sister,”’ says I to Mrs. Dorsey, “ 
hit with my ball club.” 
“Oh, well,” 


says she, “‘there’s safety in numbers.” 


“For the girl—yes,’’ Mrs. Aiken puts in; “but how 
about the numbers?” 
It was wonderful how soon the symptoms of girlitis 


began to develop. 
the Grays, 


In the first town we had four games wit} 
a weak second-division outfit that had always 
been y picking for us. 

While we game Sliver 
Wheatley came over and told me how good his arm felt; 


easy } 
were dressing for the opening 
and then along came George Steck, with the same song and 
dance. Both of ’em wanted to work. I must have 
pretty thick, because I didn’t tumble at first; 
hit me that the y wanted to do a little grandstanding for the 
girl's benefit. That made me sore and Isent Pete McCorkle 
in to pitch but 
because it was his turn and he warmed up in good shape 
It just happened that the Grays had on their batting 
clothes and in the seventh inning they slammed Pete all 
over the lot. We lost the game five to three. 

“Aha!” says Sliver on the bench. “You wouldn't let 
a good man work today, eh?” 

“Huh!” says George Steck. “If you'd been in 
with your morning practice pitching they'd ‘a’ had forty 
runs off you by this time. A good man! Where do you get 
that stuff?” 

“Even so,” Sliver comes back, “you never heard me beg 
to be taken out because I had a cramp!” 

That was one right where George lived, and there’s no 
telling how far they would have gone with the argument if 
I hadn’t shut "em up. I don’t like to hear men beefing at 
each other on the bench. 

A couple of nights afterward I got a real eye-opener. 
I was eating a sandwich with Ben Maddox in one of the 
wall compartments of the grill room at the hotel. Billy 
Runkle was in the next one— he couldn't see us of course 
and he was telling Miss Lacey the story of his life, 
giving himself any the worst of it. 


beer 


and tnen it 


not because he was married and immune 


there 


It’s a bad sign. 


and not 








“You know, Mi 
that? The other sounds so formal! I don’t have to pla 
baseball for a living. No, indeed! My father has a big 


jusiness in Dayton and he wants me to con 








nome an 
runitforhim. I pla iseball for the love of the sport and 
not because the mone its any figure My father : 
Ben Maddox looked at me and we both grinned. Billy's 
old man owns a ¢: store about the size of a drygoods 
box and the only time he sees B iy the w ter when his 
money runs out 
his is going to be go hispers Ben to me Don't 


crab it! Let’s see how far he'll go.” 


Well, according to Billy, he was the little bottle of liquid 


glue that was holding our ball club together. Without hin 
we wouldn't amount to much. Second base was the most 
important position on the team; and, though he didn’t like 
? ? } ‘ 


to talk about himself, good second basemen were scarce 
All the other ones in the league were rur ng lor Sweeney. 
He raved along, hurrahing for himself every little while, 
with the girl saying: “Yes, I understand.” And in 
between he did some reverse-Englis! boosting for the 
other boys. 

Fatty Cutts, Sliver Wheatley, Artie MacVicar and Ed 
Kilmer— they all got theirs, and got it good. He even told 
her about Spud Pome roy s divorce, and how George Steck 
owed everybody in the world and had to borrow money to 
last him over the winters 

And there’s Ben Maddox,” says he—“ Ben is all right. 
He’s a fine fellow and r ly p il,andr obody will ever call him 
yellow when I’m round. Of course it’s true that once ir 


( hicag 





i inv 
He put the knife into Ben clear up to the hilt It was 
done in a nice sort of way, but just the same I had to hold 
Ben in his seat He 
wanted to mb ove! i 
rt something 
Forget it! 
Everv knock hanst 
Then | heard some 
ul ng tl it n ide ne t ip 
and take not ce. 
‘Who, the chief? 
Yes, he ntso bad; Dut 
he can t think last enoug 
to run a modern ball club! 
He’s too old for the 


He doesn't lool 


W hy,say,if he’d was} 





the shoeblacking out of 
his mustache and eye- 
brows he'd loo} imill ! 
Old? That poor wrec} 


was playing baseball 
when Cap Anson was in 
short pants!” 

Now I ask you Was 


there any excuse f 


or that 
I could understand why 
Billy was swingi! gy the 
mallet on the other fel- 
lows,but why take a crac} 
at me? I hadn't beer 
making eyes at tne yirl 
Shoeblacking 
“ Eas 
Ben. 








boost!’ 

“It is if it ain’t too 
personal, but there’s a 
to everyt! a 

ever mind,” ys 
Ber I'll get hunk wit 
> 


He did, the very next 
day, but it was the ball 
club that suffered. Inthe 
fourth inning Runkle led 
off at bat and got a single. 
Ben, who followed him in 





the batting order, gave Billy the sign for the hit-and-run 
that is, he signaled Billy to be moving with the pitene r’s 
arm because he intended to take a wallop at the next ball. 

In a case of the hit-and-run the man on first doesn’t take 


e 
as long a lead as he does when h 


tries to steal. He depends 
upon the batter hitting the ball somewhere. If he misses 


the runner is almost certain to be thrown out at second. 





] was coaching off third and I * sign give! two taps 
on the heel of the left shoe wi d of the bat 
Billy started down all right and the ball—a fast one—cut 


the plate in two. Ben never even took his bat from round 


his neck and, of course, Billy was thrown out by such a wide 


margin that it made him look foolish. 
e 1) 


“He crossed me, chi« "says B ly as he went by on his 





way to the bench. “The pig lobster gimme the sign as 
plain as the nose on your tace and then stood stili on a 
groover. What do you think of that, el 

I thought a lot more than I said—then and afterward. 


2 ; y ?? ? r trir , i? r y + 
Ben slammed the next ball fora le and the run he tossed 





they'd give Billy a s 


4 


was a dying whispe 





the next few days 


Nobody knew what the 











le, and the ball games were 


Before the Train Was Out of the Yards There Was a Mass Meeting 














Continued on Page 28 
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Al Tale of Two Presidents—By Wallace Irwin 
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“Ay Don't Tank Ay Know How to Sp'ak it in Spanish, 
But Ay Can Address You in Excetient Danish" 





7 
RESIDENT WOODROW sat in his chair, 
P Showing as near an expression of care 
As an intellectual face can wear 
That has never been bossed 
Or never been crossed 
in a governorship or a love affair. 
And close to his elbow a man to delight us— 
Though not to excite us 
To jigs of Saint Vitus— 
Sat pacified, classified, 
Quite Owen-Glassified, ~ 
Saint Bryanitus, 
A competent saint for suppressing a plague, 
Blessing the vine or addressing The Hague. Are scouring their streets with a bullet-machine, 
The only way that they ever clean. 
President Woodrow’s books were piled The nations bid us appease the mob— 
Left and right in confusion wild— That's how I construe it. 
Prescott and Taine, Yet how shall we do it? 
Motley on Spain, We've yanked Hank Wilson off o’ the job 
And William James on the human brain; And Castillo is punching us under the fob. 1“ 
Yet nowhere there did he seem to gain 
The least suggestion to soothe his pain. Pax vobiscum! William the Juicer 
Sat serene as an armored cruiser. 
“So far as I see, sire, the question broached 
~ Of peace in Mexico’s been approached 
In a mumbling, 
z Fumbling, 
Rough-and-tumbling 
Sort of way. 
Now the Mexican dons are a folk of grace, 
A courteous, proud and sensitive race— 
That's plain as day! 
So, not to distress ‘em, 
You've got to address 'em 
In a courteous, proud and sensitive way. 
Too much we've teased them with envoys of brawn, I see— 
Hothead hidalgos like Nelson O'Shaughnessy. 
Now listen, Your Majesty: If we would rule 'em— 
These proud caballeros—hornswoggle and fool ’em, 
We've first got to cool em. 
So I bid you send forth— 
If you'll take my advice— 
Some man of the North, 
is Right off the ice. 
That's what they need!”’ 
“You mean?” asked the president, giving close heed. 
Quoth Bryan: “A Swede!” 
“Will We Retract? Just Write it in Blue — 
The Spanish Invective for Dam'’d if We Do!" So they sought for a Swede and they had to devote a 
Day to the search, till in far Minnesota 
Now Saint Bryanitus was growing quite stout— At last they got wind 
4 Fattened by Commoner life, no doubt, Of Meester Yon Lind— 
The sixteen-to-oneness of youth cut out; Able a Norseman as ever did tote a 
So, while the Prex Word to a gentleman north of Bogota. 
Signed *‘ Woodrow Rex” 
To a new ultimatum addressed to Mex, They gave him a bottle of temperance wine, 
Saint Bryanitus sought slumbers to risk ‘em A blank resignation for Huerta to sign, 
Full to the nape And a chain-armor shirt, double strong down the spine. 
With the juice of the grape, Then they bade him go forth. ‘‘And remember your place-- 
He snored: Pax vobiscum! You're addressing a sensitive, courteous race. 
Can you be just as gentle as pudding, Old Man, 
“William! "’—the president's voice was grim To the don?” 
As he threw a historical work at him— Answered Yon: 
**Powder is burning; the world’s at war! “Yaas; Ay tank so Ay can!” 
Now what in the deuce did I hire you for?"’ 
Saint Bryanitus his tonsure mauled. i 
* By y'r leave, sir, ( N THE anxious seat of the president's chair 
> I b'lieve, sir, The Mexican president, guis pro tem, 


Peace secretary I'm usually called.” Scratched at the roots of his bristly hair 
And chewed the end of a yucca stem. 
General Tabo 
Blas de Gazabo 
Sancho del Panzo y Orrevissabo 


“D'you call that peace?"’ With a vicious slap 
The presulent swatted the Mexican map. 
‘*Our friends and neighbors— you know whom I mean 
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Sat on his right and heiped him to think, 
While a Spanish stenographer scattered ink, 
Rolling her thr mb 
On a wad of gum, 
And muttering Spanish for ‘‘ On the blink!’ 
Able assassins by dozen and scoge 
Stood around, and their faces bore 
A prideful look 
As they put in the book 
The murder-count of their daily score ; 
But, as most of ‘em neither could read nor write, 
Their grimy thumbs on the paper white 
They simply drew ; 
So the president knew 
They had bagged their share by the law of flight. 
The president, giving his full-dress shirt a 
Twist—you have guessed he was Sehor Huerta- 
*Gan to dictate a fierce memorial 
Editorial 
To print in his national journal, La Sguirta. 


“Admit we have plundered a bank or two; 
Own we have butchered a Yank or two— 
Concluded on Page 42 


Full to the Nape With the Juice of the Grape, 
He Snored: Pax Vobiscum! 
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HE Red Un was very red: eve 


rather than copper-colored he was more prodi- his habit; and he smiled too, but rather grimly. The 
gal than most kings, for he had two crowns on his were playing a bit of a game, you see; and so far the Chief 
head. Also his hair grew in varying directions, like a had won all the tricks—just an amusing little gam« 
wheattfield after a storm. He wore a coat without a tail, nothing whatever to do with a woman; the Second 
but with brass buttons to compensate, and a celluloid married, but the Chief had put all such things out of | 
as the Red Un’'s habit head years before, when he was a youngster and sa ‘ 


collar with a front attached. It w 


to dress first and wash after, a 





saving labor; instead of his neck 
he washed his collar. 

The Red Un was the Chief 
Engineer's boy and rather more 
impressive than the Chiel, who 
was apt to decry his own great- 
ness. It was the Red Un’s duty 
to look after the Chief, carr; 
his meals, make his bed, run er 
rands, and remind him to get his 
hair cut now and ther It was 


the Red Un’s pleasure to assist 





unassumingly in the surveillanee 
of that part of the ship where the 
great god, Steam, ruled an under- 
world of trimmers and oilers and 
stokers and assistant engineers 

and even, with reservations, the 


Chief. The Red Un kept a sharp 





eye on the runs and ids tne 
Chief's log daily so much coal 
n the bunkers; so mu wate I 





}] 
the wells; sO Many engine-ro 














miles in twenty-four hou 
which, ol course, are not se I 
exactl there te g curre i 
winds, and God knows wl to 
Waste steam on. 
The Red Un, like the a tants N eco! i bear to the Plate. Out of his head, quite certainly; but who Who told you tl sr cal A sn 
on the speed market He had learned that t the dreams of greatness for himself alone? So the Chief, having rather like the Senior Second s when the Chi« " he } 
engines get heated enough to work like demons, and there glanced about and run his hand caressingly over various shaken hands 
is a chance to break a record 1 get a letter from the fearful and pounding steel creatures, had climbed up the A nigger!"’ he said A colored fella in a w ‘ 
management, some current or othe Show uj oratlo blistering metal staircase to his room at the top and was There was not a d irky On the boat lhe Red 
which takes the very tripe out of the cylinders and sends proceeding to put down eleven-eleven and various other code was the truth when possible, but ‘ 
the bridge yapping for caution things that the first ca never even heard of, when he felt friend—and that’s the code of a gentk 
The Red Un was thirteer and he made the Chiel s bed that he was being stared at from behind hopeful, arranging the towel to cover as 1 ha 
DY pulling the counterpane eat ind smoothly over the Now and then, after shore leave, a drunken trimmer or of his small perso 
chaos underneat! ind got away with it, the Chiel being stoker gets up to the Cl! ef's room and has to be subdued You're | ng! Do you knov vhat we 
weary at night Also hn odd mome Ss he made le by the power oi execully t niy We throw the verb ! 
miserable for the crev Up to shortly before, he had had = arm. As most Chiefs rhe I") thinking eS] ded the ‘T ‘ 
to use much energy and all ! W to kee fe in his” sufficient. So the Chief t ) be needing tther Chief Engines , 
starved little body; and even keeping an eye on the log” eye set, as one may t long 
and the Chief's hair, and slipping dow: nto he engine filthy overalls and a hang Now, a t happened, the Chief had » bo 
room, where he had no manner o! business, ! iraly used DO, na Turkish towe The previous one had been adopted alter the 
up ! activities. However, he did not lie and he looked The boy Gq jailed rather at the eye, but he had the childless co ipie who had liked the shape of ! pe 
the Chief square in the eye, a8 Man lo mal courage of nothing to lose not even a pair of breeches Way his eyelashes curled on | chee Che Chief looked a 
The Chief had salvaged him out of the Hudson, when and everything to gai: the Red U: t was perfectly clear that no o 
what he had taken for a bobbing red tomato had adenly * Please,” said the apparition, “the pilot's gone and you adopt him for the hape ol! ‘ i ne 
revealed a blue face and two set and desperate eye After can't put me off!” lacked lashes entire He rose and took a it} ‘ 
that the big Scot had forgotten all about him, except the The Chief opened his mouth and shut it again. The a hook on the do 
next day when he put on his shoe which had shrunk in’ mouth, and the modification of an eye set for a six-foot Here he iid cover r leg 
the arying rhe liner finished coaling about that time, trimmer to an eye for a four-foot-ten urchin in a Turkis! prayer if ye’ | 1 e ( t L ve il 
took on passengers, lugyage teamer | iskets and a pilot, towel, produced a certair softening The Red Un, who wi’ stowawa 
and, having stowed the first two, examined the cards on was like the Chief in that he earned his way by pitting |} The Capta however, who i gentler 
the third and dropped the ist ga trelentiess Nature, smiled al navigator ense ¢ ) } 
was pointed, nose to the east w l, I is ice smile, with fear ist behind the Red | i ‘ ‘ t atole ‘ 
for the race The Captain’s boy’s my size l could hir he gre ide a syx t | 
The arrow on the twit lials wear his clothe * he suggested Red | he (nie batt ‘ ) ! 
pointed to Stand By! for the long Now, back in that time when the Chief feet about { hes from the \ et ed t 
voyage three thousand mules or had kept a we ul picture n his breast Capt ‘ le } © eve 
so without a stop. The gong, and nocket instead of in a drawer of |} des} Is there a rease oO r " | 
then Half Ahead!—great elbows there had been small furtive hopes, the you to the ) he ‘ } 
thrust up and down, up and down; pride of the Scot to perpetuate his line, the Capta le inded, extra griu ind \ 
the grunt of power overcoming in desire of a man for a manchild. The Chief Wel iid the Re 
ertia, followed by the easy swing had buried all that in the desk drawer wit! you'd have t et ¢ \ 
of limitlessstrength. Full Ahead! the picture; but he had gone overboard well ¥ K for eel 
and so off ayvain for the great strug his best unllorm to rescue a whart-rat, and TI being a tundamentai trut! ‘ 
gle—man’s wits and the engines he had felt a curious sense of comfort wher nomies and yove < ‘ ‘ } 
and the mercy of God against the and ha ya t ) I ‘ ‘ 
upreaching of the sea. er consent, tor the ‘ { ‘ ! 
The Chief, who sometimes " working for his kee us the Chic 
dreamed his greatness, but who he door he pause 
ignored it waking, snapped his And where ha’ ye been skulking t The little de é | 
watch shut. yesterday?" he demanded. on those ribs, Chie ind t 
**Eleven-eleven!”’ he said to the **Inthe bed where I was put till last night I last was facet is. the ( 
Senior Second. ** Well, here’sluck!’ rhis morning earl; ” he hesitated the heart of 
That is what he said aloud: to ‘Don't lie! Where were ye ’ So the Red | ‘ 
himself he always Said a Dit Ol a In a passenger’s room, under a bed requisition was 1 
prayer, realizing perhaps even more When the passengers came aboard nad tallied coat and tf ng 
than the bridge how little man’ to get out hair it And ‘ 
wits count in the great equation. “How did ye get here?” Chief hit it off. It ght | ‘ 
He gener ly said something to the This met with silence. Quite sudder ly or olf indomitable 
effect that ‘After all, it’s up to The Chief Saw a Smail Red:-Haircd the ( hiel recognized the connivance of the Spirit enough and t pare had e Re { { 


Thee, O Lord! 
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GAME 


n his freckles were red He shook hands with the Senior Second, which also wa 
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“Toe Up, 
You Little Varmints!"’ 






















Boy in a Turkish Towel 











the incoming trip he had lashed the Doctor's boy 
to his triumphant mast, and only three days before he 
had settled a row in the stokehole by putting hot ashes 
down the back of a drunken trimmer, and changing his 
attitude from menace with a steel shovel to supplication 

He had no business in the stokehole, but by that time 
er of the ship—called the engines by 


ume and the men by epithets; had named one of the 
Mi 


he had taken violent partisanship in the eternal rivalry 


irguerite, alter the Junior Second’s best girl; and 


of the liner between the engine room and the bridge. 
Aw, gwan he said to the Captain’s boy. “Where'd 
uu and your Old Man be but for us? Ina blasted steel 
t k, floating about on the bloomin’ sea! What's a ship 





who was fourteen, and kept his 
bath sponge in a rubber bag, and shaved now and then 
*s razor, retorted in kind. 


The Captain’s boy 





below think you're the whole bally ship!” 
he said loftily. ‘“‘Insides is all right—we need em in our 


isiness. But what'd your steel tank do, with the engines 


You fellows 


goin’, if she wasn’t bein’ navigated? Steamin’ in circles, 
like a tinklin’ merry-go-round !”’ 

It was some seconds after this that the Purser, a well- 
intentioned but interfering gentleman with a_ beard, 
received the kick that put him in dry dock for two days. 


They were three days out of New York on the Red Un’s 
second round trip when the Second, still playing the game 
and almost despairing, made a strategic move. The Red 
Un was laying out the Chief’s luncheon on his desk—a 
clean napkin for a cloth; a glass; silver; a plate; and the 
iu from the first-cabin dining saloon. The menu was 





t 


propped against 


But I ha’ lived and I ha’ worked! 
All thanks to Thee, Most High. 


au framed verse 


And as he placed the menu, the Red Un repeated the 
words from MeAndrew’s hymn. It had rather got him 
at first; it was a new philosophy of life. To give thanks 
for life was understandable, even if unnecessary. But 
thanks for work! There was another framed card above 
the desk, more within the Red Un’s ken: “ Cable cross- 
ing! Do not anchor here!” 

The card worked well with the first class, resting in the 
Chief’scabin after thearduouslaborsofseeing theengines. 

" 


The Chief was below, flat on his back in a manhole 
looking for a staccato note that did not belong in his 


trained and orderly chorus. There was grease in 
his sandy hair, and the cranks were only a few inches from 
his nose By openi gy the door the Red Un was able to 
command the cylinder tops, far below, and the fiddley, 
which is the roof of hell or a steel grating over the cyl 
inders to walk o1 depending on whether one is used to 
it or not he Chief was naturally not in sight. 


This gave the Red Un two minutes’ leeway-—two min- 


ule A drawer in the desk, always hereto- 
fore stened— that is, the bolt had been 
hot before the drawer was entirely closed. The Red Un 


vas jealous of that drawer. n two voyages he had 


lor « xplor tion 
l 


ocked, Wa infa 


learned most of the Chief's history and, lacking one of his 
wn, had appropriated it to himself. Thus it was not 
inusual for him to remark casually, as he stood behind 
the Chief's chair at dinner: “We'd better send this here 
1 Willie, at Edinburgh.” 

‘Ouray the Chief would agree, and tear off the 
posteard of the ship that topped each day’s menu; but, 
o far, all hints as to this one drawer had been futile; it 


remained the one barrier to their pertect confidence, the 


nosteard to Cou 


in the ointment of the Red Un's content. 

Now it last Below, a drop of grease in the 

( hel eve el him wiping and cursing; over his head 
nmered, banged and lunged his great babies; in the 

tokehole a gaunt and grimy creature, yclept the Junior 

econd, stewed in his own sweat and yelled for steam. 


rhe Red Un operied the drawer quickly and thrust in a 


hand At first he thought it was empty, working as he 
lid by toue} his eve on the door Then he found a dis 
po ing somethi the lid of a « igar box! Under that 
is a photograp! Here was luck! Had the Red Un 
known it, he had found the only two secrets in his Chief's 
wen life But the picture was disappointing — a snapshot 
1 young woman, rather slim, with the face obscured by a 
ten! racket, obviously thrust into the picture at the 
chological moment Poor spoil this- a cigar-box lid 
nd a girl without a face! However, marred as it was, it 
earl want something to the Chief. For on its reverse 
ide was another line from McAndrew’s hymn: 
} , how hard an i lhe 
\ j he near 0 ‘ 


The Red Un thrust it back into the drawer, with the 
lid. If she was dead what did it matter? He was a literal 
outh— so far, his own words had proved sufficient for hi 


thoughts; it is after thirty that a man finds his emotior 
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bigger than his power of expressing them, and turns to 
those that have the gift. The Chief was over thirty. 

It was as he shut the drawer that he realized he was not 
alone. The alley door was open and in it stood the Senior 
Second. The Red Un eyed him unpleasantly. 

“Sneaking!” said the Second. 

“None of your blamed business!"’ replied the Red Un. 

The Second, who was really an agreeable person, with 
a sense of humor, smiled. He rather liked the Red Un. 

“Do you know, William,” he observed— William. was 
the Red Un's name—“I'd be willing to offer two shillings 
for an itemized account of what's in that drawer?” 

“Fill it with shillings,”’ boasted the Red Un, “and I'll 
not tell you.” 

“Three?” said the Second cheerfully. 

“No.” 

“Four?” 

“Why don’t you look yourself?” 

“Just between gentlemen, that isn’t done, young man. 
But if you volunteered the information, and I saw fit tomake 
you a present ol, Say, a pipe, with a box of tobacco m 

“What do you want to know for?” 

“| guess you know.” 

The Red Un knew quite well. The Chief and the two 
Seconds were still playing their game, and the Chief was 
still winning; but even the Red Un did not know how the 
Chief won and as for the two Seconds and the Third and 
the Fourth, they were quite stumped. 

This was the game: In bad weather, when the ports are 
closed and first-class passengers are yapping for air, it is 
the province of the engine room to see that they get it. An 
auxiliary engine pumps cubic feet of atmosphere into 
every cabin through a series of airtrunks. 

So far so good. But auxiliaries take steam; and it is 
exceedingly galling to a Junior or Senior, wagering more 
than he can afford on the run in his watch, to have to turn 
valuable steam to auxiliaries —‘‘So that a lot of blooming 
nuts may smoke in their bunks!” as the Third put it 

The first move in the game is the Chief's, who goes to 





bed and presumably to sleep. After that it’s the engine- 
room move, which gives the first class time to settle down 
and then shuts off the airpumps. Now-there is no noise 
about shutting off the air in the trunks. It flows or it does 
not flow. The game is to see whether the Chief wakens when 
the air stops or does not. So far he had always wakened. 

It was uncanny. It was worse than that-— it was 
damnable! Did not the Old Man sleep at all?— not that 
he was old, but every Chief is the Old Man behind his back. 








What He Would 
Not Have Endured for Himsetf, He Suffered for the Boy 
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Everything being serene, and the engine-room cloct 
marking twelve-thirty, one of the Seconds would shut off 
the air very gradually; the auxiliary would slow down, 
wheeze, pant and die—and within two seconds the Chief's 
bell would ring and an angry voice over the telephone 
demand what the several kinds of perdition had happened 
to the air! Another trick in the game to the Chief 

It had gone past joking now: had moved up from the 
uncanny to the impossible, from the impossible to the 
enraging. Surreptitious search of the Chief's room had 
shown nothing but the one locked drawer. They had 
taken advantage of the Chief’s being laid up in Antwerp 
with a boil on his neck to sound the 
They had asked the ship’s doctor anxiously how long a man 
could do without sleep. The doctor had q 1oted Napole on 


' 





-abin for hidden wires. 





“Tf at any time 
would like that cigarette case the barber is selling, you 
know how to get it.” 

“Thanks, old man,” said the Red Un loftily, with his 
eye on the wall. 


~asantly, 


" observed the Second | 


The Second took ast p forward and thought better of it 
“Better think about it 
“I was thinking of something else,”’ said the Red Un, 


still staring at the wall. The Second followed hiseye. The 


a9 


Red Un was gazing intently at the sign which 
said: ‘“‘Cabletrossing! Do not anchor here!” 

As the Second slammed out, the Chief 
crawled from his manhole 


and stru 





of his greasy overalls. Except for his face, he 
was quite tidy. Heran an ¢ 


tunnel, where the shaft revolved so swiftly 








e down t 


“1 





that it seemed to be standing still, to where at 
the after end came the racing of the screw as 
it lifted, bearded with scud, out of the water 

“Itlookslike weather tonight,’ he observed, 
with a twinkle, to the Fourtt “There'll aye 


But the Fourth was 





be air wanted.’ 


at a steam gauge. 


The Red Un’s stor 


in.o three part his temptatl 


11 : 1 , —— 
ike ali Gaul, 1s divided 





his redemption. All lives are so divided: a 
step back; a plunge; and then, in desperatior 


and despair, a little climb up God's ladder 
; 


Seven days the liner lay in New York 
seven days of early autumn heat, of blistering 
decks, of drunken and deserting trimmers, of 
creaking gear and grime of coaldust. The 
cabin which held the Red Un and the Purser’ 
boy was breathless. On Sunday the four boys went to 
Coney Island and lay in the surf half the afternoon. The 
bliss of the water on their thin young legs and scraw1 
bodies was Heaven. They did not swim; they lay inert 
letting the waves move them about, and out of the dept! 
of a deep content making caustic comments about the 
human form as revealed by the relentless sea. 
or, “My aunt! 


look at his legs!” The y voiced their opinions a idibly and 


“That’s a pippin!” they would say; 


were ready to back them up with fligt t or fight. 

It was there that the Red | n saw the littl girl. She had 
come from a machine, and her mother stood near. She 
was not a Coney Islander. She was first-cabin certainly 
silk stockings on her thin ankles, sheer white frock; no 
jewelry. She took a snapshot of the four boys—to their 
discomfiture—and walked away while they were still 
writhing. 

“That for mine!” said the Red Un in one of his rare 
enthusiasms. 

They had supper—a sandwich and a glass of beer; the 
would have preferred pop, but what deep-water man or 
shore drinks pop?—and made their way back to the ship 


by moonlight. The Red Un was terse in his speech on the 





car: mostly he ate peanuts abstractedly. If he evolved any 
clear idea out of the chaos of his mind it was to wish she 
had snapped him in his uniform with the brass buttons 
The heat continued; the men in the tokehole, kee ping 
up only enough steam for the dynamos and donke 
engines, took tur! inder the ventilators or crawled up to 


the boatdeck at dusk, too exhausted to dress and go 


ashore. The swimmers were overboard in the cool river 
with the first shadows of night; the Quartermaster, so 
old that he dyed his hair for fear he’d be superannuated 
lowered his lean body hand over hand down a r pe and 
sat by the hour on a stringpiece of the dock, with the 
water laving his hairy and tattooed old breast. 

The Red Un was forbidden the river. To be honest, he 
was rather relieved. - not twice does a man dare the river 
god having once been crowned with hi lime and water 
weed. When the boy grew very hot he slipped into a 
second-cabin shower, and stood for luxurious minutes with 
streams running off his nose and the ends of his fingers 
and splashing about his bony ankles. 

Then, one night, some of the men took as many passen- 
gers’ lifebelts and went in. The immediate result was fun 
combined with safety; the secondary result was placards 
and the dock, forbidding the use of the ship’ 


over the sh I 


lifebelts by the crew 
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From that moment the 























river and a lifebelt So were the othe three The signs 
ere Trespo! Pern ed,ashnips ele Vas a subter 
luge of the cowardly, white-livered skunks who were 
alraid Of a little water forbidae Lis! S Lilebelt LOOK « 
the q ialities of enem) prope to e re yn tered 
3ssSauited, captured and turned pers i adva ge 
That ve nignt, the tou ma t eact iked 
for a lifebelt, barrelshaped and extending fron 
almost to Knee, slipped over the side of the ship wit! 
awkward splashes and proceeded to ort themsel ve 
the river. Scolding gS st waves for them to rid 
erries crawled like gigantic bugs with a hundred st Z 
Y ound the Quarte iste or 1 String ece 
to the neck and smoking his pipe ind r 
r in four small, shouting imps, floating barrel 
ng hand Kicking feet 
Gwan, ye ittic | ” aid the Quartermaster 
tching the stringpiece and looking about in the gloom 
ra weapon. The Red Un, quit fe and lacious in 
his cork jac ket, turned over on his back and cked, 
Gwan yerself, Methuselah!” he sang 
They stole the old man’s pipe and passed it from moutl 
o mouth; they engaged } in innocent converse while 
yne of them p nched his bare old toe under water, crab 
lashion And at last they prepared to shi ip the rope 
ww and sleep the sleep of the young, the innocent and 
he refreshed 
The Chief was leaning over the rail, just above, smoking! 
He leaned against the rail and smoked for tl ’ 
Eight eye Vatcning hi elo failed to find ar 
thing in his face but contemplation; eight hands puckered 
Ke a wWasherwoman s; eight leet turned irom medium to 
lean, from ciean to bieachned ind st the (hiel smoked 
on He watched e scolding igs i the fe boats that 
crawled over the top of the wate nh , r t< 
templation of the elect Jerse while the shi; 
bells marked the passage of ne to ete e the 
Quartermaster slept in his bed, while the odors of the 
ver stank In their nostr and the pressure of the ship’ 
febelts weighed like lead on the rclammy bodies 
At eight bells whict Ss mid! nt the (hiel emptied 
his twenty-fourth pipe over the rail and smiled into the 
gloom beneat! 
Ye'll better be coming e remarked pieasant 
‘I’m for turning in mysel’.” 
He wan of the watct! 
nip Was ria £ gr 
yuckered hi i1up and W 
lis; starh ed through | 
evs, a ind « nygit 
be | ) 


next mori 


The Red U1 


very carefully 


served the Chief's breakfz 


The Chief's cantal 


ng 


covered withanho late then 


upe r pro 


hymn. 


McAn 


iooked very 





ppea aga 
The Red Un 
clean and rather bleached 

The Chief was busy he read the 


night reports, which did not amount 





to much, the well soundings, and a 
letter from a man offering to show 
him how to increase the effhicie yf 
nis engines fiity per cent, and an- 


other offering him a rake-off on a 


new lubricant 





QOutwar 


13 
even cold, 





incomfortable ne 
ind 


“ re- 
the day he had pulled 


blue eves fixed on his bac 


membered 


them out of the river, and how fixed 
and desperate the vere ther But 
what was it McAndrew said? “Law, 
order, duty an’ restraint, obedience, 


discipline!” 


Besides, if the boys were going to 


run off with the belts some damned 








first-class passenger was likely to get 
a cabin minus a belt and might write 
to the manageme The line had 
had bad luck; it did not want another 
black eye. He cleared his throat; the 


Red Un dropped a fork 
‘That 
won't do, William.” 
““N-No, sir.” 
“Ve had seen the s yns 
course?” 
“Yes, sir.” The 
lied to the Chief; it 
The Chief toyed with his ki; 
*Ye'llunderstand I'd ha’ 
lealin’ with the 


sort of thing las g 


ted 


was useless 


matter my 
t's— gone up higher.” 

The Quartermaster,of course! The 
Chief rose and pretended to glance 


over the well soundings 


es 
lhe Ca 
thers he . 
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He Lay on the Fleor and Directed the Fight 
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“The Phrase ‘Abandoned Farm’ Meant to Us Aichemy or Sorcery" 


HEY were born city-dwellers who had longed for a 

home in the country; but not a suburban home! To 

them, in their exalted state of mind, that would have 
been mere pretense of country. They were determined to 
have a place of many acres. 


They would not need to make a living from their land 
however. If it would give them quiet and beauty that was 
all they would ask. They would maintain the land; the 


land need not maintain them. They had a comfortable 
with enough left over for experiments and 
pleasure. ‘And this was to be unalloyed pleasure,” as the 
husband put it tome; “and we felt so sure of it that we did 


not deem it an experiment.” 


sufticienc Vy; 


For some years he would continue at his work, which was 
fortunately of a kind that permitted of his spending a 
considerable part of his time wherever he wished, and this 
he would spend at the farm. When he 
could finally retire and have all his time at his disposal 
they would live for eight or nine months of each year—so 
they at their farm, and spend the remaining 
months in New York or in travel. 

“What we I had not seen them 
for over a year and we had unexpectedly foregathered one 
day in New York, and they were bubbling over with their 
experien wanted was the relaxation, the 
restfulness, the general happiness of the quiet life.” 

“The looking out over our broad acres; the long and 
talked and 
the hours of 
the loitering walks along lonely 
came from his wife antiphonally. 


considerable part 


planned 


wanted,” he went on 
es “What we 


pleasant evenings of sitting quietly as we 
dreamed and looked up at the moon or stars; 
reading in shady nooks: 


lanes!” 
Arduous Idleness Instead of Rest 


W! rH our cow giving milk, our garden giving vegeta- 
bles, our trees giving firewood!" said he. “And we 
certainly had the hazy but delightful notion that we should 
have nothing to do but hire some necessary help and do a 
little picturesque superintending.” 
George Washington, riding round his estate on horse- 


back!"’ put in his wife with a mischievous smile. 
“And Martha, with a book of verses, underneath the 
bough!"’ responded he. 


in short, our life in the country was to be both idle and 
ideal,”” comme 
‘It has turned out to be an arduous idleness!” he said. 
‘Yes; it has been principally work and weeds!” said she. 
“But we it!’ they exclaimed in eager concord. 
“And we never worked so hard in our lives.” 
“We are in love with the whole thing. We're glad we 


ited his wife. 


like 


hegan and we're going to keep it up!” summarized the 
husband. “As you know,” he went on, “my work makes 
me travel a great deal, and it had been simply impossible 


to have a home in the ordinary normal way; but we 
And we gradually came to feel that 
I had often 
looked from car windows at the fields and trees and streams 


and envied the men who could live among them.” 


always wanted one 


the home must have plenty of breathing space, 


“We used to go visiting for week-ends every chance we 
had,”’ said she 


“at country places all white paint and green 


shade, with hosts in white flannels and hostesses in the 
white linen of idleness. The only drawback, all of them 
declared, was that they had too little land and too near 
neighbors, and were altogether too near the city. They 
boasted of their fruit, their flowers, their trees, their grass, 
their hills. It was My this! and My that!—nothing like 
it in the world! Each seemed to find his land flowing with 
milk and honey. All the paint was white and all the drives 
scratched and rolled. 

“They all knew the names of every growing thing and 
could gently correct us with big sounders like Juniperus 
communis, variety Hibernia, when, meaning to be appre- 
their looked like Italian 
cypresses in the moonlight. There was never any hint of 
work or harassments. Each time we went to the suburbs 
or the country on a visit my husband tried to learn the 
value of land by the acre and marked it on his New Eng- 
land or New Jersey map. I could see he was struggling to 
learn what grew in a field by looking at it. He could, by 
the end of summer, say safely: ‘What a fine field of corn!’ 
But that was about all. 

“And then we got our own place, with none of the 
disadvantages!""—they smiled at each other, apprecia- 
tively reminiscent of their ignorance—‘‘with none of the 
disadvantages of the places of our friends!" 

“The phrase ‘abandoned farm’ meant to us all that 
alchemy or sorcery meant to the man of the Middle Ages 
perhaps because 1 was a middle-aged man! One day, as I 
was starting back to New York from Boston, I wired my 
wife that I would stop off somewhere and look for our farm. 
So I stopped off, made some local inquiries and almost at 
once hit upon a place that marvelously matched our dreams 
and wired my wife I had bought it. It was one hundred 
and sixty-five acres, three miles from a railroad station 
that was four and a half hours by train from New York. 
Twenty acres of it was woodland and there was an old- 
fashioned house not too tumbledown for repairs. I got it 
absurdly cheap and in a way to make me a great capitalist in 
the eyes of the countryside for I paid for it! And the man 
who sold it to me loomed locally large as one who was able 
to get cash for land; for farms in that immediate section 
are sold for a small sum down and a mortgage for the rest, 
and no one seriously expects a mortgage to be taken up 
the interest being for the purchaser to pay annually as if it 
were rent, and for the seller to receive as a little income.” 

“But you didn’t say ” began the wife. 

“How much I paid? Didn't I? Why, for everything, 
house and farm, and farm buildings and woods, only ten 
dollars an acre--just one thousand six hundred and fifty 
dollars for the whole big thing!” 

“With a running stream,” put in his wife softly. 

“Yes; with a running stream—a delightful reminder!” 

“And a view.” 

“A dozen of them—each one better than the other! 

*‘ And something else,” smilingly added his wife. “There 
was hay!” And at this they both laughed. 

“You see,” said my friend's wife, “‘we had been up there 
just a few days when one evening there came a knock at the 
door and there stood a farmer. 

“*Don’t ye want to sell your hay?’ he drawled. 


ciative, we said cedar bushes 


“T hesitated. What did he mean? I didn’t know of any 
hay! But I didn’t say anything. I just stared for a moment 
and he took my hesitation for unwillingness to sell. 

“*T'll give ye eighty dollars for it.’ 

**T’ll speak to my husband,’ I replied. 

“T hurried in to him. 

“*Have we got such a thing as hay?’ I demanded. 

‘*Hay!’ ‘Hay!’ You ought to have seen his 
face! ‘We haven't planted any and there isn’t any in the 
barn; but if that farmer says we've got hay we've got it 
though Heaven knows where it is! But one thing’s 

fa man offers eighty dollars it must be worth a hundred 
I'll sell it to him for that." He did; 
began cutting the tall grass 


said he. 


sure 


and next day the farmer 
that covered the whole place 
which we had been wondering how to make into a tidy, low- 
set green, suc h as covered the suburban lawns of the friend 
we had visited.” 

When I smiled the husband said, rather nettled: 

“Oh, you needn't think you'd ’a’ known better if you'd 
never seen hay, except as dry stuff in a bale! 

“Even yet I’m not sure we'd always know the difference 
between hay and straw!"’ murmured his wife. 


Poor Old Angelina 


“DERHAPS not. Well, just to see how the thing worked 

out, we watched that man cut for days and then load 
and together we managed to keep tab on him— not 
our bargain, for we were proud of it, but just so’s we'd know 
something. Well, that farmer cut and hauled fiftee: 
and I found out by asking at the railway station that 
worth twenty-five dollars a load!” 

“But we had another way of learning the price of hay, 
put in the wife. 

Her husband laughed. 

“Yes; it was a good one on me, for I had just bought a 
horse and it was to come the next day, and I forgot it would 
need hay itself; so for the whole summer I had to keep 
buying my own hay back at the full market price. I don't 
suppose I quite paid back the whole hundred dollars for 
hay for Angelina, but it certainly seemed as if I did.”’ 

* Angelina was a wonder!” said the wife. ** We christened 
her Angelina before knowing her real name was Nelly, and 
Angelina stuck. She cost one hundred dollars and the mar 
that sold her said she was eight years old; but farmers who 
were obliging enough to look into her mouth at the ancient 
relics there estimated their antiquity so highly that we 
came almost to believe that the hundred dollars had been a 
dollar a year! And she is great for backing, this Angelina 
of ours. It pretty much came to be that the best way to 
get her to go north was to aim her south; but on the whole 
we manage to get along with her pretty well. 

“And the horse wasn’t all the livestock we bought!” 
exclaimed the wife inconsequently. ‘We bought a bulldog 
for fifteen dollars, and when we closed the house and went 
to town for the winter we had to board him out at eight 
dollars amonth. When we were home he put in most of his 
time chasing the cow. 

“We didn’t buy the cow—just rented it; and we really 
got it to please a thrifty cook. There was so much skim 


critical of 


loads 


it Was 


milk to throw way that the cook thriftily worried a lot 


w for it buttot ly two pigs 
ve extra milk! I think, by 
son, we had paid out a great deal more than we ought for 


cow rent and pigs. But we enjoyed it all! 


about it, and there was noth 





to consume t the end of the sea- 


‘Once, when my husband had to be away, leaving me in 





harge, the cook, In spite of the cow and pigs, left and 
her husband, the hired mar leit too ind all at once l 
realized that the horse was to be fed, and the cow watered 
and milked, and the pigs aog ‘ ired I yr! It made 
me gasp—it took the whole day! 

“The getting of help was the constant trouble. First, 
for a maid | hired a local girl. She wouldn't wear a cap 
and I didn’t try to have her do so, but I did insist upon a 
white apror for the dining room. At the first dinner in she 


whisked with the roast, in a blue gingham apron. I looked 


hard at her and | thought she understo xd, for she threw 


+ 


he tail of it over her arm and shot out to the kitchen: but 
} 


na few minutes, with the vegeta she whisked in in t 





t 
With the dessert — it was real country pie 


l ger tly spoke to her 


gingham again. 
was again the gingham apron 
afterward. 


*“*Well, you see, ] wasn't going to stay in the room; so 





g 
what was the use of the white apron? I went in and out 
so fast I thought you couldn't see it was blue.’ 


les upon miles 
It was worse when she developed a complaint 
I might have expected from a city girl, taken out there, but 


not from one to the country bort or it was loneliness! I 


‘I had to be patient, for I had driven mi 


to get her. 





felt positively bruta And when she began: ‘I want to 
go home to my mother! I want to go home to my mother!’ 
of course I her go, 

“We came to know that refrain! Extra wages, tips, 


} 
personal attention, frequent days off 


: nothing 
seemed to help. ‘I want to go home to my mother!’ was 


presents 


always the reiterated cry. 


Worried by a Worrier 


“ANOTHER local girl—and tt 
find developed th 


worse, forshe wa particu 


were few and hard to 


¢ 
] i. . } 
laint, and another even 


Ss comp . 
ibout herbed! The new white 
t held for her all the elements 
‘I never slep’ on an 


iron bed,’ she said disapprovingly. ‘It n 








iron one that had been boug 
of danger that go with the unknown. 
ikes me afraid 


hen it thunders.’ Sol got a wooden bed for her. But 


down went her disapproving upper lip agai ‘I never slep’ 
on springs,’ she said. ‘I want a feather bed. Feathers are 
never struck by lightning. I want to go home to my 


“The capable Mrs. Quain did not want to go home to her 
mother,” remarked the husband. 

“No! And I shan’t forget the cay 
got her up from New York, highly re 


that was going to Europe; and her husband came along to 





Mrs. Quain. I 


* ly 
yatamiuly 





noded } 


be hired man. 
an excellent 


but I didn’t give her enough to do at the same 


“Sne was a good cook 


time that we were giving ourselves too much to do. That 


was the rock we ton. She was a great worrier 
about everything. She was the one for whom we got \ + 
the cow and the pigs. And she worried about our 
working on our own place with our own hands. 


e disadvantage 


You see, we were ha y 
the intense joy of fixing ipa 
charming old house. Of course 
we had carpenters as much as 
possible; but they were ver 


hard to get, and there were 
] ] , ; 
aiways lots olf things we could 


ao ourselves and we wanted to 


get them done. Mrs. Quair 
fter putting away the bre 


lastdishes and potte 


alittle, would ve ry likely come 


into a room where we were har 


at work nailing, pulling na 


tearing out, hammering il 
sawing, lifting, working hard at 
anything and having the time 
of our lives W hereupor , Lime 
hanging heavy on her o 


manage ours. 
“Standing in th e doorway, in 
immaculate order herself, she 
would shake her } ead sadly . 
**T’m too old to help at this 
kind of work,’ 
with subdued respectability. 
“*Wedon't wantyouto; just 
keep us fed and we'll work,’ 


one of us would respond with 


she would Say 


mouth full of nails. 
mp pained, 
“*But I never worked fora 
master and mistress that 
worked themselves!’ 
“*Then you are experienc- 
} 


she was really 





ing a new sensation,’ she would 
be told. 
“Her ve ry back would ex- 


press severe disap} roval as she 
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“He ‘“Reckoned as How 
Struck 


disappeared to get the noon meal, and we would very likely 
hear a murmur of worried criticism. 


* About one-thirty 


she would restlessly show up again. 


*I am too old to he lp at this sort of work,’ she would say. 


“*But we don’t -~want you 


to. You gave us a good 


luncheon; you keep us well supplie d and we'll do the work.’ 


“ Again would come the murmur of worried helplessnes 


themselves!’ 
“Of course a real clash v 


ae My husband wet 


} 
or she 10S S 


‘I never worked for a master or mistress that 


t that worked 


nevitabie and Wwe lo 


t down to New York and heard of a 


carpenter he could get at four dollars a day and ‘key with 


a wife who would come as cook at six dollars a weeh The 


wife had been a clerk in one of the big department stores 


} 


, lif y , 
and, as it turned out, had never cooked in her life, eve l 


her own home! Ice-cream sodas were very much more in 


her very pert line. However 
willing to learn; and within 
become a fair plain cook. 
good carpenter ar i we coul 


to do for 








and Pull One More Weed! 


she was clever and she was 


a coul le ot weeks she had 








The husband was re 


ld find things for a carpenter 


re. However there were 


“You Always Want to Stop 





from a desirable D 
iid tne t ind. 
Forty dol und 
kept I accepte he 
he hought ft ; 
a Late Spring Frost Must ‘a’ - 
the Putty’*!’’ and said : t ioliar 
lor ‘ , le Ail 
kept I had: gynt ot get gate n beside Angelina; 
but after i nere i i good deal of | j y t j nad 
some grading and stone moving Sola epted that too 
I shan’t know until I get ba there whethe he 
bought several more horses and ed |} gure 
‘I’ve had all sorts of trouble he continued M 
ol the ui is if tne “ LOW ¥ . strc Ar it eT a } the 
house hadn't bee uinted e 1877, 3 he | i 
1777 I should e doubted | We l i 
old fellow he ge W 1 do the ” he 
w ted thet it wn house »] led eve 
W aow and sent nen > mir ‘ n i 
hutters t the iob don ; 5 Tee ‘ld do the 
he j A he d he , eisure 
er gh! ao le ire hat he use . vit? 
was too! ich t e to we 
Che he ‘ ifte the } e put | 
that the n tr ey hed for three n } he 
putt | et! Sy there the ere j i 
looking lot until midsummer. When they wer via 
their iong eeded W ! ‘ teve tne t ' t 
set—the gla ‘ I he f : 
old reprobate, a he é ha 
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‘ ‘ j 
ed here ) 
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easy and didr ‘ 
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country Af er a 
wasn't the m, and I 
ippose they could ¥ 
expected to tee 


The Putty Man 


oe lay I had 
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T HAD become a tradition along La Salle Street that 
nobody could possibly beat Elkanah Browne, though 
he could beat anybody he pleased; so when he unloaded 
Calumet Trolley on Thomas Heod & Co. the Street simply 
laughed 
The unloading was accomplished in the following man- 
ner: Nicholas Benson, Elkanah’s private secretary, gave 
Hood & Co. an order to buy a thousand shares of Calumet 
lrolley; Mr. Browne, he said confiden- 
illy, was going to take it into his 
Whereupon 
Thomas Hood & Co. bought a cartload 
if Later on, when the 


ires were delivered to them, t hey dis- 


{ ed Traction system 


themselves, 
covered that the seller had been none 
other than Elkanah, and the next day 

from taking Calumet Trolley into 
his traction system — he threw it intothe 
With sickening 
celerity Calumet Trolley dropped from 


la 


hand i a receiver, 
hirty-six dollars a share to twelve. 
Now this was quite in harmony with 
Elkanah Browne’s general conduct and 
eputation; but to the victims it seemed 
ery different, because Thomas Hood & 
Co. were not as other houses. Brad- 
haw through whom Elkanah had 
dumped Calumet Trolley—said that 
lhomas Hood set up in the brokerage 
business at Chicago the week after the 
Fort Dearborn massacre and had ex- 
uctly the same customers now as on the 
Among them were Enoch 
Poole, who had made a comfortable 


fortune shipping cattle in wartimes; 


opening day 


William Higgins, whose active business 
career dated back to steamboat days on 
he Mississippi; and Judge Grantham 
Hanna, who had acquired riches and a 
high reputation for sagacitv by taking 
over, for debt, some State Street lots he 
at the time. 

The old house stuck to its rather 
habby office on Dearborn Street, with 
black wainut furniture and not even a 


considered worthless 


blackboard to post quotations on, long after the new gener- 
tion of brokers moved over to La Salle Street and flowered 
1 rosewood and marble. The newer generation called it 
the Old Settlers’ Home and the Tightwad Club—and sighed 
with envy over its steady trade in first-mortgage bonds. 
It’s infamous! Simply infamous!” gasped Thomas 
Hood to Enoch Poole, William Higgins and Judge Gran- 
tham Hanna, who had joined him in the unfortunate pur- 
hase of Calumet Trolley. ‘‘ Does that new-rich scoundrel 
think he can play his dirty tricks on me? Why, fifteen 
years ago, when the wretch was getting this traction stuff 
together, I kept him on his feet! He’d have gone to the 
The old gentleman’s utter 
choked and for a moment he glared at his aged friends 
speechiess indignation. ‘‘ You remember, Enoch,” he 
ippealed, “you and I helped him get the Clark Street 
Horse Railroad that he started with. Why, you and I are 


both directors of it to this day 


. . : ’ 
Vall il it hadnt been 


and the low upstart puppy 
ending that scurvy blackleg, Benson, to gull us! Bosh! 
Nonsense!"’ Again words failed the venerable broker, and 
is sere hand shook as he tugged mercilessly at a sparse 


white side-whisker Does he think I'll tamely submit to 
at sort of treatment he demanded when he got his 
ce, Johnson!" he shouted. “Get meacab.” Glaring 


ind the board he announced: “I'm going to tell him 
I think of him!’ 
He did not see Elkanah Browne however. He was kept 
ting in the anteroom half an hour, his wrath increasing 
every minute, and was then shown into the office of 
Nicholas Benson. 
On the Street--and behind his own ample back—the 
ite secretary was affectionately known as “ Piggy” 
Benson. He had no neck to speak of; his small ears were 
bedded in his broad jowls, and his shoulders were so 
de and square that they might have been constructed of 
ink. His large mouth was meagerly thatched with a 
lack mustache, and his taste in haberdashery ran decidedly 
the brightest colors and most youthful effects. He was 
tanding at the corner of his desk, one hand full of papers, 
vhen the old broker strode in, just at the bursting point. 
‘Mr. Browne can’t see you today,” the secretary 


innounced very curtly before Thomas Hood could open 
“or tomorrow or the day after. He’s very 
busy this week. Telephone me next week and maybe I 
can make an appointment for you.” With which he 
marched briskly to the door at the right, leading into his 
chief's office, and disappeared, 


his mouth 
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If any other person had been in the room at the moment 
no doubt Thomas Hood would have beaten that person 
over the head, irrespective of race, color or condition. 
Indeed, he grasped his gold-headed cane firmly in the 


\ 





“So it’s You— You Blackleg!"’ 


middle and took a step toward the closed door. Then, 
someway, his blurry eyes happened to see a letter-copy 
book lying on the corner of the secretary’s desk. This was 
at half past eleven in the morning. 

At half past three that afternoon Thomas Hood sur- 
reptitiously beckoned Benny Wilcox into his private office 
and carefully locked the door. The young man had red 
hair, a classi¢ profile and a skin so fair that the tan, to 
his perpetual mortification, never would hide the freckles. 
He was of a slim, wiry build, and visibly overflowing with 
nervous energy and indiscretion. Six months before this 
he had been financial reporter for the Messenger, but 
Thomas Hood had taken a great liking to him and invited 
him into the brokerage house— with better prospects than 
reporting afforded. In response to the senior’s surrepti- 
tious nod the young man came so rapidly that a thin veil 
of smoke still issued from his right-hand trousers pocket, 
into which he had thrust a brier pipe—the head of the 
house retaining an old-fashioned prejudice against nico- 
tine; and behind the locked door he looked into the cld 
gentleman's dim eyes with such an air of 
alert obedience that Thomas Hood was 
reminded of a fine, intelligent puppy, anx- 
ious to learn its lesson, and his aged heart 
was constricted. In an embarrassed man- 
ner he described the circumstances of his 
visit to the United Traction offices. 

“T must have been completely beside 
myself, Benny—completely beside my- 
self,” he explained nervousiy. “I can’t 
account for it any other way. You see, the 
way those puppies had treated me, and 
then to show me the door as though I'd 
By George! But I 
mustn’t let this temper of mine run away 
with me again. Always control your tem- 
per, Benny! An uncontrolled temper is a 
terrible thing. Someway I happened to 
see the book lying there and I was in such 
a towering rage Well, I had some sort 
of crazy notion, you see, that I would make 
Elkanah Browne himself come down to my 
office and apologize on his hands and knees 
before I would give him back the book! 
I don’t know but I thought I’d make him 
sit up and bark. I was completely beside 
myself—and I just whipped it under my 


been a beggar 
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ter Books 


coat and made off. Of course it was an utterly childish 
thing to do—utterly childish!”” The old man passed a 
humble and trembly hand over his bald poll. 

“Why, I don’t thinksoat all, Mr. Hood,” Benny declared. 

“*So you see what a terrible predicament I’m in now,” the 
broker continued, ignoring the flattery. “‘It was larceny 
a theft; nothing less than a downright theft!” he repeated 
firmly. ‘“‘There it is. I could be sent to jail for it—and 
ought to be.”” So saying he opened the 
top drawer in the desk beside whi 
they were standing, lifted out a book 
and laid it before Benny. It wa 
letter-copy book, bound in red morecco, 
the front cover bearing the initials E. B. 
and the number eighty-seven in gold. 
“IT never supposed I should live to do 
such a thing. I must be getting old,’ 
Mr. Hood added very humbly. 

Benny remained discreetly silent. 

“You see what a terrible fix I’m in,” 
the broker continued. “I stole it! The 
question, of course, is how to get it 
back—and I thought perhaps you, 
Benny— being familiar with the offices 
up there “g 

“Oh, sure—sure 


1 


Benny inter- 
rupted eagerly. “I can slip it back 
without any trouble at all. I remem 
ber exactly where the le tler-copy books 
are—in a lacquered steel rack just in- 
side the vault off Piggy Benson’s room 
I’ve noticed ’em twenty times. Why, 
I'll fix it for you, Mr. Hood.” 

“Will you, really ?” said the old man 
anxiously. “‘You don’t know what a 
load it would take off my mind! Wit} 
out, you understand— without anybody 
knowing. By George, I'd hate to have 
to apologize to Browne and that dog 
Benson for havi g stolen their book! 

“Don’t you worry! I'll fix it for you. 
I'm sure I can think up a scheme that 
will work,” the young man affirmed 
and all the time he was looking curiously 
at the red-bound book. 

“That'll be good of you,” said the broker; “‘and—h’m 
of course you see the situation, Benny. That book—who 
knows how many reputations there may be inside it, or 
whose? That book—h’m! I’m honor-bound, you set 
And so—your word, Benny, that you won’t even open 
the covers.” 

“On my word!” the young man replied sober 
whereupon Thomas Hood silently patted his shoulder 

Later that afternoon—in a select boarding house on 
Dearborn Avenue—Benny Wilcox paced his bedroom 
floor with his hands plunged in his trousers pockets. The 
morocco-bound letter book lay on the writing table, as h 
had taken the precaution to lock the door. It fascinatec 
him, and every now and then he paused in his paci 
look down at it. He couldn’t look at it without recalling 
some fresh instance of Elkanah Browne’s perfidy and 
rapacity, or of Piggy Benson’s meanness 
had them both, so to speak, in the hollow of his hand 
Three or four times he ran his index finger thoughtful 
round the edge of the cover. It seemed li 1 











The Secretary Muttered an Oath and Giared at the Table 








In that OK he 


























face of Providence TI omas Hood's nonor 
was involved —he is word; virtuous 
resolution he doubled the sinful 
into his trousers pocket. 
The next forenoon being Saturday, he telephoned Pigg 
Benson that he had 
, 


private secretary would probably like 


but, of course, 


had given h and with 


inger and rust it back 


some street-railr y 





an appointment to call at two o’clock. 

Appearing at that hour he carried a raincoat in a careles 
wad over his leit arm and a bag « ) tic 

“Going on up the North Shore for a : le golf,”” he 
explained as he entered the secreta ffice a d droppe 
his raincoat on a chair | ne ull door A square mahog 
any table occupied he center of the ! i Piggy sut 
at the north side of it with the premise inde Vigilant 
eye. The vault was in the west wal 1 opposite it, in the 
east wall, was the closed door tothe directors’ room, bevond 
which lay Mr. Browne’s room. The vaca chair that 
callers usually took was on the west side oO 





placed tnat its 
Before taking it, 


made a jocular remark, at the same 


occupa! would 





nowever, 





time 








survey of the vault’s interior. The lacquered rack, hold- 
ing half a dozen or more morocco-bound copybooks, stood 
just inside the vault door, exactly as he remembered 


Being thus assured, Benny leaned his 
bag of golf sticks against the tabl As he 
did so an electric annunciator buzzed im- 
periously, ard Piggy, rising mec} cal 
bolted toward Mr. Browne iflice. 


He was gone only a minute and returned 
red in the 
“You heard th: 
he appealed to Benny, w 


a large photograph of a new-style street 


lace. 


buzzer, didn’t you‘ 





no Was examining 


car that hung on the wall nea vau 

“I’m sure it rang, but Mr. Browne say 
it didn’t !"’ the secretary commented, seat- 
ng himself. “‘ Maybethe wires are crossed 


Wh: ¢ ! 
What is this strike bu 


As Mr. Benson asked the question pee- 


ness now 





vishly and seemed ina an ill humor, Benn 
surmised that his chief had said something 
unpleasant to him for coming in without 
being summoned. Elkanah was apt to be 
unpleasant. 

Benny sat down and unfolded his news 
which concerned a secret attempt ther 


under way to unionize the traction em- 
ployees with a view to striking for higher 
wages. It was a quite plausible 
he had 


As he talked it occurred to Benny that he 


taken some pall 


ced how much likea 
He co 
thinking, also, how very different the out- 
Thomas Hood's 
had 


had never before not 


ildn’t help 


pig Piggy really looked. 





come would have been if 
correspo! de nce 


hands! 


rivate lalien into 


. 
, 
Piggy’s fat white 


The secretary was not ve ry deeply im- 
pressed by Benny's storv. The i tried 
that game of unio ng the men half a 
dozen times, he observed contempt iously; 
} ) ~ 
but the company had plenty of inform- 


ers—it always found out what was going 


bud by 


the leaders. He 


negligently, ho 


on and nipped the scheme in the 
promptly discharging 


added rather wever 


Lnat 
exact and detailed 
information in the future he would be glad to receive it. 


“And, by-the-way, Wilcox,”’ the 


his unhandsome face darkening with 


if Benny got any more 








secretary continued, 





a formidable frown, 
*‘what’s the matter with that old goat you're 


work ing for, 


anyhow? He’s going round town shooting off his senile 
old mouth about me to « verybody who will listen to him. 


Ain’t he got any sense at all? Can’t Mr. Browne and I tie 
a can to his tail if we want to without his pawing up the 


whole face of the earth about it? 
With that polite, modest and respectful query Piggy 

expelled his breath portentously through his flat nostrils— 

a habit that presumably was due to an asthmatic ailment. 
The color rose rapidly under Benny Wilcox’s fair skin 

and he batted his brown ¢ There 

instant when Piggy’s flat nose seemed almost irresistibly 

The next and 


remarked modestly, with downcast e 


yes rapidly. was an 


attractive, instant he turned quite cool 





“The old goat is getting pretty aged you know.” 








“T should say he was!” Piggy affirmed, again breathing 
heav “He'd better go into an Old Ladies’ Home. Wish 
you'd tell hira so with my , 

“Well, I’ 


strike news 





compliments.’ 


he’s got any more 


Benny, ac 





see my man Monday and if 


I'll let you know,” said rising. 


must be going on if I’m to get any golf.”” He reached forthe 
bag of golf sticks—and the electric annunciator buzzed. 





The secretary muttered an oath and glared in savage 








indecision at the table, beneatl h the buzzer wa 
fa but it buzz y nd n ering another oath 
he rose and went through the doc n the east wall 


He was gone a 
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onvger than hefor 1 wot 
t 4 e and re 





Be y Wilcox had departed then, with 
tion Building Benny walked west as 
he elevated; but at the first corner he 
turned south, and it circuitous manner soon re d 
his select boarding st In its palmy days had 
1 packer’s residence rye d home creation of red 
b with brownstone ming here v 1 lawn at 
t ull ind a e rear a re ork i 1 Drow one i e 
long lapsed from its orig es t catch-all fo 
roke it ir? iré : t ‘ 

Locking the bedroor ehind him, Benny extracted 
irom the toids of } two morocco-bound letter 
copy books, bearing on the front covers the init als E. B. 

goid and the numbers, respectively, eighty-six and 
eighty-seven. Looking down at them the young man gave 
a somber smile of satisfaction, whic presently changed to 


a chuckle that took 


He 


stood the joke. 


a brassy. An elect: 
The sticks wer: 
space thus left in t 


buzzer. 


tamped the battery 


then got 


g his old 
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THREE ADVENTURERS SEE THE REAL PARIS UNDERWORLD 


\3 “Cochon! Pig!—That You 
+ 
Should be Here!" 


HE first detective had his whiskers trimmed to 
resemble the ace of spades. No one commented on 
this, for art, in Paris, extends to beards. They per- 
form prodigies of facescape gardening in that hirsute city. 

Moreover, had ribald remark been contemplated by any 
of us, it would have been stilled when the first detective 
explained that this beard accomplishment was a grand 
conception cf his own. At the moment, his whiskers 
resembled the ace of spades; but instantly, with the aid of 
a comb and some pomade, he could transform that beard 
to the veritable contour of the ace of clubs or the ace of 
diamonds. The gentleman must admit, he said, that the 
affair was a stroke of genius; for any criminal who expected 
to be trailed by a detective who wore his beard in the shape 
of the ace of spades would be nonplused to discover himself 
tracked by a detective whose whiskers were of the true 
form of the ace of clubs, and become an easy captive. 
T'rés bien! 

The other detective wore merely a long, flowing mus- 
tache, and was of no particular consequtnce. His chief 
function was to listen to what was said by the Ace of 
Spades and adopt a rapt expression during the saying, 
twiriing the ends of his mustache in a confirmatory manner 
and exploding into ecstasies of enthusiastic and laudatory 
french. He was the claque. No man, said the Ace of 
Spades, knew so much of the devious ins and outs of the 
inderworld of Paris as himself; no man struck such terror 
into the hearts of the bloodthirsty Apaches; no man was 
20 skillful in discovering their lairs—and the Other One 
assured us this was the truth. Vidocq, it appeared, was a 
mere bungler compared with our prize. The Other One, 
with tears in his eyes and much manipulation of his mus- 
tache, besought us to believe this. On his sacred honor 
it was the truth! We had the real thing in the Ace of Spades. 


Brave and Armed to the Teeth 


TMHE expedition was organized by the English Author. He 

desired local color for a novel he was writing, with some 
of its scenes laid in the slums of Paris. He did not want to 
we the sort of thing the professional guides who slither 
along the Rue de la Paix have to offer, and he went to the 
Commissioner of Pelice and asked for two detectives— men 
who knew the underworld of Paris to its very depths. The 
arrangement was made. Two detectives were assigned to 
take the English Author to those parts of Paris rarely 
penetrated by a foreigner and to show him exactly what he 
desired —how and where the Apaches live. 

The English Author asked the English Journalist and 
myself to go along. He said he had heard from friends of 
his of many interesting and curious sights to be seen on the 
outskirts of Paris and in its slums, and he was vastly curious 
to visit the Apache in his local habitation. So was I. I 
had read stories of the bloodthirsty Apaches of Paris for 


years and years, and the chance 
to look at them at close range, 
© accompanied by sure-enough 
Parisian detectives, seemed too 
good to be lost. The English 
Journalist felt the same way; 
and wegrabbed attheinvitation. 
Saturday night was the 
night —Saturday night, because 
then the Apache rests from his laborious murdering 
and garroting and robbing, and disports himself at 
his favorite resorts with his ladies. Saturday night 
is the Apache’s night off. It would hardly do, ex- 
plained the Ace of Spades, for him, an instrument 
of the law, to conduct us on any other night, inas- 
much as he would be compelled to leave us should 
he discover an Apache murdering some one, as he 
was very likely to, and valiantly arrest that Apache, 
regardless of what might happen. In that case, he 
assured us, we should be at the mercy of other gar- 
roters, with no one handy to protect us. Tonight 
it was quite possible there would be no danger of 
this sort to be encountered; but in case there was! 
In case there was! Ah! He produced two auto- 
matic pistols from his overcoat pockets and, turning 
to his colleague, the Other One, asked: “ You, too, 
are armed, mon camarade?”’ 

He was. He had two big pistols also; he waved 
them in the air and told us they would defend us 
with their very lives. 

It was reassuring. Here were two brave Frenchmen who 
would see to it we were not murdered while investigating 
these fearsome hidden recesses of the slums of Paris. No 
Apache would garrote us, or any of us. If a gang of them 
attacked us out would come those pistols, and Apache 
after Apache would die in whatever narrow street the 
assault occurred —die miserably, for the Ace of Spades said 
he never missed. In addition to being a great detective he 
was a sure shot. 

We met at a certain place. The two detectives came 
together, arm in arm, the Ace of Spades alert and watchful, 
with his eyes never quiet for an instant, but constantly peer- 
ing into places for something to detect. The Other One 
twirled his mustache prodigiously. Still, he said when he 
encountered an Apache and killed him he did not consider 
mustache twirling necessary. Heonly did it in the moment 
of his relaxation. I noticed during the night that 
he ceased twirling at other times, principally when 
he was having a bock; but even a French detective 
can hardly be expected to twirl his mustache and 
drink a bock at the same time—though it can be 
done, I suppose. Ours did it while he smoked our 
cigarettes. 

Ten-thirty was the hour. Prompt to the minute 
came the detectives. But we did not get away at 
ten-thirty. Ah, no! It was fifteen minutes after 
eleven when we sallied forth, for it took forty-five 
minutes for our detectives to tell us what we were 
tosee. The price for them was agreed upon. They 
were to have twenty francs each. The important 
thing, it seemed, was to arrange for the various fees 
and expenses of the evening. These were related 
to us in minute detail. It took half an hour for 
the Ace of Spades to explain. He went into cen- 
times—a most painstaking and particular detec- 
tive! There were so many expenses to be set forth. 
Was it not so, messieurs? It was, as we discovered. 

“We shall be gone hours hours!” said the Ace 
of Spades. “I shall show you sights never before 
seen by any English gentlemen—or American 
either!”’ he added hastily. ‘I shall take you to 
the veritable lairs of the Apache. Ah!—terrible!” 

‘Extraordinary terrible!’’ echoed the Other One. 

“It will rack your nerves to see what I have to 
show you, gentlemen. It will place you in posi- 
tions of the greatest danger; but be not afraid! 
Myself and my trusty comrade will protect you. 
We shall penetrate to the very depths of Paris, to 
the places where none but the bravest dare go 
too dangerous, by far, for the gendarme, who never 
sees them. I, personally, am of the bravest! Is 
it not so?” 

“It is—the bravest of the brave! 
Other One. 


confirmed the 
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“Be not afraid, gentlemen! The sights I am to show 
you will cause your cheeks to pale and your brow to grow 
cold with the perspiration; but fear not. I am there! I!” 

“He is there!”” murmured the Other One adoringly. 

“As you can very well see, in penetrating these danger- 
ous places it will require money for fees. We must pay 
at times at doors, and to hangers-on who will open for us 
the passages we are to explore. I myself know them all; 
but there are times when one must be generous. Is it 
not so?” 

“It is,” chortled the Other One. 

“Very well,” said the English Author. ‘How much do 
you want?” 

The Ace of Spades took out a pencil and made a long 
computation. He finally announced that he thought he 
could get along for a time with a hundred francs. 

“We'll start you with fifty,” said the English Author, 
“and when that is exhausted we'll give you another fifty.” 

The Ace of Spades looked disappointed. The Other One 
nearly wept. But they both said after a few gulps, “‘Have 
it as you will!” and eagerly took the fifty franes. The plan 
was for the Ace of Spades to do all the paying. He was 
the cashier for the party. 


Into the Depths by Taxi 


HE English Author had a list of places that had been 

given him by a friend of his who knew Paris intimately. 
These were on streets outside the tourist beat and in the 
dark interior of the town. To his intense amazement, 
Ace of Spades assured him that all these haunts of the 
Apaches had been closed. They were gone — vanished. 

“But,” protested the English Author, “they were open 
a time ago.” 

“Ah, yes,”” assented the Ace of Spades; “‘but owing to 
my efforts and the efforts of my brave colleague those dens 
are no more. They are closed forever. The places I take 
you to are the ones that are the veritable lairs. The others 
were mere show places for tourists, and they have been 
swept out of existence. Advance with me, gentlemen, and 
we shall go to the depths.” 

We advanced. The Englishman was skeptical, for he 
was quite sure his list was a good one; but the Ace of 
Spades swept grandly out and hailed a taxicab. He took 
the seat with the driver and we piled inside. We rattled 
over the stones for fifteen minutes and came to a dark 





“Be Not Afraid! Myself and My Trusty Comrade Will Protect You"’ 
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little street that ran out of a wider one. We stopped at the 
corner. Half a block down in the darkness an illuminated 
glass sign gleamed faintly; and on the sign I saw the 
word, * Bal! 

‘Are you taking us to a dance 2” | asked. 

“Qui,” said the 
ball of the Apaches. 


“We walked up the street to the sig 


Ace of Spades “Out, monsieur the 


Terrible! Of a certainty, terrible!” 


door of a place that looked like a saloo 








barroom in front, with a very fat I hman behind the 
bar and a gendarme in full uniform talking to hin 

“Cochon! * hissed the Ace of Spades ‘Pig! that you 
should be here! 

The gendarme appeared to be astonished Why, he 
asked, should he not be there, at the bar of | very good 
friend Antoine, whose place was well known to all in that 

art of the city? Why not? 

*“*Cochon!” hissed the Ace of S ides yalr 

It seemed to disconcert our detective to find a policeman 


it the very door of this dangerous lair of the Apaches; but 





he explained to us that, nevertheless t was one o! the 
most desperate aens ol vice and crime Paris, where, on 
Saturday nights only, the Apaches came to dance Here we 
were to see the Apache in his most terrifving aspects 
Hetold us we must be pret ared foranything,a d grandly 
otioned us through a narrow door that led to a roon 
behind the bar He was there to protect u I 
and he examined his pistols to n ike ire they were it good 
order and ready for t ust 


Apaches in Their Lairs 


There 


HE room we came into wa i long, narrow one, 


were half a dozen low tables on eacl le, extending out 
from the walls with a narrow aisle between and benches to 
tor Inthe middle of the room thers i small dancing 
floor, and beyond tI more benches 1 tables A fat 
man in his shirtsleeves s ‘ ony in one 
corner He was pl i goa accordiot \ ozen couples 
were dancing decorousl) ( tepping to the music of the 
wcordior A dozer other womer! ito the benches, and 
perhaps thirty young me ili wearing caps of heavy 
woolen cloth and flannel nirt a pusty-i ced, narrow- 


stolid-looking lo 





dance ended ar i motherly old woman came and 
asked us hat was our pleasure rhe Ace of Spade 
bought five bocks, which we did not touch. Presently the 
lat man in the balco with the accordio began another 
two-step, and a dozen couples danced as decorously as before. 








‘Terrible! ud t Ace of Spade * Here you see the 
murderou Apache! be not afraid! I shall protect 
you You are © danger.” 

That seemed to be the trut! We pparently were in 
ibout as much danger as we would have been in an omni- 
bus. The men and women were punctilious in their polite 
observance of the dance; and if they were real Apaches, as 
hey undoubtedly were, the Apache dances they put on our 


tage are somew hat exagyerated, to be conservative about it. 
The fat man with the accordion played and they danced. 


The motherly old woman circulated and solicited patronage 





He Cautioned Us to Make No Noise, for Men Were Sieeping Everywhere 
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we reached the street “tl 
struck me as a particularly 


innocuous exhibition of blood 


thirsty, murderous Apache 





better than that 
answered the Ace 
of Spades ‘You shall see.” 
**Oui,”’ chimed in the Other 
One, “‘you shall see of a cer 
tainty.” 
The taxicab was at hand 
The Ace of spades gave the 
driver some directior We Two-St 
rattled away. 
Ter minutes | iter we came to a cale on a corner 


a bit chilly and there were few 
the inside was crowded 

*Here!”’ said the Ace of Spades 

Vhat is it!” I asked 


‘Terrible! Here 


‘Terrible!’ he explained 
alcohol for two sous a gla Terrible 
yeu this sight.” 

We went in. The people were drinking beer 


and sirups in water hey were very decent-looh 
of the working class, and they were quiet and 
desperate in appearance 


“Observe,”’ said the A e of Spade 
*Twosous! 
So the Ace of Spades and the Other One ea 


( ouple of glasses 


he asked “Is it not a sight 
‘It is not 


pths of Paris you were telling about 


I said * Let's get along and se« 
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Vv 

ID you ever take a walk down the main street of a 
ou were known to at least a quarter of 
the population, at half-past eight in the morning, 

when innocent young co-eds are wending their way toward 


tow where 


e-o'clock biology on University Hill, and sweater-clad 
dents of yours are hastening frantically toward club 
boarding houses and dairy breakfasts—did you ever, I ask 
ou, walk half a mile through a scene of bustling, bright- 
:, clad in a silk hat and a last night's 
dress suit? It’s an experience I wouldn't wish on any- 


eyed ind istry like thi 


body, not even an enemy; not even-—confound it—on 


Dorgan— because I did it that 
aturday and | know. 

You see, being a respectable 
professor of the drama instead 
of a vagrom performer of it, I 

oke up at 7:45 sharp with the 
orderly idea in my mind that 

first appointment for the 
day was my ten o'clock Saturday 
eminar. We were studying 
exposition that semester and 
today we were down to Pinero. 

J opened my eyes at this point 





i ized that I was in Car- 
rington’s spare bed. And with 
that realization | ceased to bea 
prosaic professor and became, 
instead, the highly unrealizable 

yung man who had begun his 


ireer by being kissed by mis- 





take at five o'clock on the pre- 
ceding afternoon in the little 
tting room adjoining the room 
where I jay i could see the very 
chair I had sat in. It had my dress 
trousers thrown over the back of it 
now, 

Since that kiss nothing had hap- 
pened as things had been wont to 
happen tome, There must have been 
orcery in it 

But was Elaine the sorceress? Was 
it Elaine’s kiss that I had got by mis- 
take? | began to doubt it. I hadn't 
3 yet an authentic kiss of Elaine’s to 
compare it with. My doubt sprang 
from a new estimate I was forming of 
her character. Somehow, I fancied, it 
wouldn't be like Elaine to steal up and 
KISS ar ybody from behind She'd do 
it quarely, face to face. And she 
wouldn't rur away. 

But the substitution of an unknown 

for Elaine in the equation wouldn't 
go far toward solving it. Neither did it afford any clue 
through the maze of mysteries and coincidences that I had 
about in sine 


wandered the mysteries that led up to and 


connected somehow with that obscure murder last night in 
the room above where | lay. 


Matters wanted a littl 


le orderly thinking over, that was 
clear. To begin with the little hunchback himself: He 
could hardly have meant to murder old Mrs. Robinson 





when he came to the hotel. He'd have arranged things 
etter if he had. Non is easy to identify as that would 
et about a crime in that recklessly open way. But a 
ufficient degree of provocation will account for the 





Dorgan, for instance 


murder of almost anybody. 
ilmost any one might murder a man like him. Suppose 
the hunchback had, in a moment of rage, committed the 


rime. There was nothing for him to do but go away just 


he had done He went down in the elevator because 
at was quicker than the stairs. But once out of the 
hotel, why had he not resorted to some swilter means olf 


ght instead. of stumping along down Main Street and 
urning in at precisely the most public place in town that 
ght-—the theater? Of course, if you were not suspected 
there was no need for flight; and if you were pursued there 
If a hue-and-cry were actually 
ifter a hunchback it would be impossible for any 


huncnback to get away very tar 


Certainly turning into 


he theater could have been counted upon to give him a 
espite for a little while--an hour anyway—because his 
uers could not enture to search the house. 


But he had got away—at least out of the seat in the 
th row, which hé had found so opportunely vacant 
nd he had left his crutch behind him. So far as I could 
ee, the only possible inference was that he had friends in 
the theater who had contrived either to carry him out 
between them, without appearing to do so, after disguising 
him in some way that passed the scrutiny of those on 
had hidden 


watch for him, or—this seemed more likely 
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“What Do You Know 
About the Present 
Whereabouts of Miss 
Elaine Arthur?’ 


him away in some odd, unsuspected nook in the theater 
itself. Anyway, it seemed pretty clear that his turning 
into the theater with the pursuit at his heels had not been 
a desperate, impromptu device for securing a half-hour’s 
immunity from capture, but a precaiculated plan of escape. 

Well, then, who were the friends who had helped him, 
and who were keeping him in hiding now? 

When I asked myself that question I had a disagreeable 
sense that, as children say, | was getting warm. My mind 
went back to Elaine and I arranged my handful of little 
mysteries chronologically about her. 

Carrington had told me, in the first place, that a queer 
change had come into her mood within the past two weeks. 
She had come here to Monroe of her own choice and for no 
assignable reason; she had been crying and was evidently 
very much excited when she called up Carrington on the 
telephone; and she had admitted that it wasn’t altogether 
the fault of the wall paper. She had seen somebody going 
up in the elevator, and at the sight had grown white as a 
ghost. Most important of all had been her first question 
after she had heard of the murder from the proprietor of 
the hotel. She hadn’t asked who had been murdered, but 
who had done it. 

But suppose it had been to Elaine that the little 
hunchback had come for shelter, with his crime fresh upon 
him; suppose he was shut up at this moment in Elaine’s 
big wardrobe trunk there in Elaine’s dressing room at the 
theater, with a hole bored in the top of it for air, then 
wouldn’t she have asked that question exactly that way? 

Oh, but confound it, that was too ridiculous! Could 
she have greeted me like that, could she have shown 
that heart-whole interest in sausages, with a red-handed 
murderer locked up in her trunk? 

Well, then, take Carrington: He hadn’t had a word 
to say about the murder all the way back to the hotel, 
nor while we were getting to bed. And that was a bit queer, 
when one came to think of it. He had seemed more or less 
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preoccupied and disturbed all the eve- 
ning. Elaine had remarked it as well 
as I. To be sure, he had said that he 
was worried about Elaine; but Elaine, 
as I had seen her in the dressing-room 
right after the performance, certainly 
hadn't looked like a person who had 
just gone througha harrowing ex- 
perience. And then 
Carrington had left me in the balcony 
of the theater at the end of the first 
act—that must have been just about 


La 0k here ! 


nine o’clock—under a promise, 
member, to come back immediately, 
and I hadn’t seen him again until I 
found him standing beside me-— beside 
the chair the hunchback had been 
sitting in too—at the end of the per- 
formance. Maybe he had come back 






to get the crutch. 


Oh, hang it all! It was too ridicu 
lous. I'd be suspecting myself next. 
It was all a dream, that was what it 


was, and when I opened my e) 





time I'd find myself snug in my ow: 
bed with nothing more exciting to 
think about than Pinero’s expositior 
No, I wasin Carrington’s spare bed 
all right, and—this thought brought a 
little gasp that completely waked me 


up—the person who was undoubted 





at this moment fast asleep in mine was 
Elaine Arthur. 

I rolled over on my side, and once 
more the easy-chair out in Carringto1 
sitting room came into view, with my 
dress trousers hanging over the back. 
Slowly the blood in my veins congealed 
to the temperature oO! ice water. 

Those trousers and the coat and the 
waistcoat and other things that went 
with them were all I had to wear. My 
clothes my real clothes— were all 
hanging in the closet of the room where 
Elaine, with no intention of waking up 
until eleven o'clock, was f 

I had to meet my Sat 


asieep. 








In a minute or two, tho ign, I was 
visited by a happy thought: I'd make 
Carrington get up and dress, go to my 
apartment, and enter into a treat) 
with Elaine’s maid for my clothes, 
pack them 
to the hotel. It seemed a sort of 1 
to wake Carri gton, he was sl eping so quietly l had: 
heard a sound from him— but it was the only wa 

1 turned over on the other side and called to hit that 
is, I got as laras the second Sy llable of his name, and then I 
saw that what I had taken to be Carrington out of the ta 
of my eye was nothing more than the hump his rumpled 
bedclothes were left in. 

Carrington was gone. I might have made a mystery 
out of that, I suppose, but I was too busy with my own 
troubles to care much. I thought it all over and could see 
no way out. I couldn’t write a note to Elaine’s maid; | 
couldn't ask Elaine herself to wake up and select suitable 
clothing for me out of my wardrobe. There was nothing 
for it but to put on my dress suit and go myself. 

Well, as you know, that is what I did. 

I tried to fortify myself, before starting out, with the 
reflection that, however striking and damnatory my 
appearance might be, I had a heart and conscience clear. I 
must remember that. There was nothing to be ashamed of. 

I managed to turn an imperturbable back upon the 
elevator man and to. assume what satisfied me as a cool an 
lofty demeanor, tempered by a touch of nonchalance, as I 
crossed the lobby. 

Nothing really happened till I had gone about a hun- 
dred yards from the hotel. That was whereI met little 
Mrs. Harper. I saw her coming before she saw me and I 
had plenty of time to prepare for the encounter. There 
wouldn’t be time to stop and explain—I realized that. I 
would just meet her eye—frankly, firmly—give her an 
urbane bow and a pleasant smile, and pass on. 

The trouble was I hadn’t counted on what Mrs. Harper 
would do. She started violently as I swam into her ken; 
flushed, tried to avoid appearing to have seen me at all, 
and then gave me a panic-stricken little bow. Of course 
that rattled me, but something I did myself made it worse. 

I always wear, except on dress occasions, asoft hat. When 


n a suitcase and come bac} 











you take off a soft hat you grasp it firmly by the crown. 
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neers? 





































































| and I know. I got it off at last, though, and smiled encour- that 1 rea inswered the telephone Irse le \ , ' 
; «4 agingly, | thought, at Mrs. Harper. But rightin the middle I had to he said. “Poor Henriette « t ta toa Pr i ! t é ‘ 
; of it, somehow, n mile went dead. I felt it stiffen, telephone at all. She goes all to pieces, and it ‘ got rke 
i j become inane. rang and rang,so I got u nd a wered ! WW ‘ 
| She got by at last and my horrible grin relaxed. But My teeth were chattering; | anages eve 
ie the experience finished me Fro , m ink along que ) ‘Do you mind telling me what you » Vv 
x j like a burglar caught in the gleam of a bull’s-eve: and no the ; | ‘ . eT 
i { mall yellow dog with a ful of pebbles tied to its tail I said I was your housekeeper, and that y Y 
i ever turned up his o alley with a profounder gratitude iked up yet, and I| didn’t exactly like to di L ' at é 
: | for port after storms than I into the entry that led tomy she said calmly That's what she would hav I had ‘ 
5 apartment. tar \ vat en | 
‘ VI Well, you can se 1s a perfectly natural thing for ef mao ' , 
% (a KNOCKED feebly at my own door and f e’smaid | ne to think. I didn’t tell her that my houseke« had ad ye that ‘ ‘ ‘ 
“# | opened it a little way and stood the . [ thought, a brogue that you could cut with a shovel, or tha é without a ym he 
4 for a while, that she wasn't going to k me in at all, and stood in such awe if those magisterial ladies who e wa : i} ¢ t t 
{ really I cou hardly blame her. But at last e did times summoned me to the telephone that she would ha r le, her head her e 
‘ ’ It seemed she spoke no Englis} beyond a phrase or two, at empted to wake me eve from the dead in order to the ind ‘ i " \ 
} For my part, I have a respect e professorial knowledge answer them. Neither did I advance the suggest “M ear, my dear!” ] ‘ \W 
{ of Fre I can read it per tly we that is, and I go hey had, in all probabil actually recognized | é Elaine looked at me ! eye 
a { occasionally to the monthly meetings of the Cercle Fray . voice, though their ca g me up in rapid succe hat i pers ghtmare 
! chat about the weathe he undergraduate and tell way made it seem likely that it had been for the pu ‘ j ] & 8 \ vha to ‘ 
» (| little anecdotes. But when it came to saying bluntly that of comparing impre . breathk e got to do 
yy my clothes— my regular day cloth ere all hanging up For the second time w wi 
4 in Elaine’s closet, and that 1 wanted them ought out, I water. I could hear the Nl | ‘ é r ‘ 
: found myself simply stu ed. ear, Miss Blunt recogr ‘ ) ‘ ese 
» | The maid stumped too. She made out that I had iid he hadn’t waked yet ‘ é 
is | some sort of desig ) he ! ere El lay, rhe tale wouldn’t be ed ‘ 
: | presumably asleep, and she disa ved of them heart exaggeration. It was per ‘ 
ir The door h« et s shu t was notay il I thought of calling ng n She O ‘ 
f good fit and | suppose, i my endeavors to make mysell alubi, then remembered the fate of my simple, honest crit ) { ivy awa | ‘ 
it understood, I spoke pretty ioud, because pre ently, in a little explanation of Elaine’s ness at the rece}; i ‘ ‘ t ‘ ‘ 
ij vly voice yesterday. No, it would be nou My goose was cooked and gtothem. Her ow ere ‘ 
: the world are 1 trying to say to her?” called My hash was settled. My goat was got. Until the trump I uu what I’dd 1 were ] ese 
| of Gabriel should put me right, I was a marked man. “I'd send Ma e Ca gt " 
t! wodness!’’ I gasped. “I’m trying to tell her,” I looked over at Elaine, covered demurely to the chin it. He knows there’s something tha er 
i that | want my clothes, I'll tell you whatI blankets; at her flushed, sleepy face, with the affectionat you. He spoke e. He © Ve i 
i i te to ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ go in a get I re 
: ! ot e a 
\' Silly! cried Elains Come ‘ At i y 
ind get ther irs l wa é 
‘ I cautiou y opened the 0 i 1 ele grit 
with a rigid avoidance Of a glance t prete ‘ i wa 
in the direction of the bed I starts ‘ \ ‘ B 
' across toward the closet door—« ere ‘ é 
} tiptoe, ridiculo enough, 1 i ive g ) ) ‘ ] 
: unconscious attempt to empt f don't | y 
the intensity of n discret es Le e x é 
Well demanded Elaine ton,” I rep 
are! ou gt g to say good one | 
ing? mine W 1 vehemence 
I hought I'd \ I said ( hed ‘ 
lor a more re ible occasilo No! e crie I « 
Elaine lift her head off the eut eve \ 
I and ta 1d) i wiance Your ‘ 
) er nerse He bd ‘ 
‘WI I th I'm : i] ‘ 
respect = t > . . 
“You n ay be I admitted, , ‘ t t 
‘but I’m not. I feel ea pen- en 
‘ and-ink illustration of Sir Mulberry Vague I th 
Hawke in N ne kle We tine at ; y 
when he had designs on little tL te 
Kate i { ‘ 
she wat me while I rum- 
maged my clothes out of the clothes Her] P eas 
loset and hauled out also a suit- i a ‘ 
case. She wanted to know what I } i I ‘ 


meant to do With that. 








calling up on the telephone for 
ever so long. Miss Blunt and Mrs. 
Lake and ——” “If I Were Going to Kiss You I Wouldn't Do it by Mistake" think so | 














vidently trifles like that were troublesome to remember. 
mistake,”’ I suggested, “thinking I was somebody 








else 
By mistake?” she echoed. “Who should I have 

t ht you were? No, of course not.” 
Then, though her general air was still woebegone, she 
ided with a flash of asmile: “If 1 were going to kiss you 


ildn’t do it by mistake.’ 

All right,” said I; and then I hazarded another 
iestion: ‘Who was it you went out for a walk with yes- 
rday afternoon, just before you telephoned Carrington?” 

‘I didn’t go for a walk with anybody. I was in my 
ym all the afternoon till I came up to you and Maurice. 

Wi but I told you that!” 

I felt like a brute of a lawyer cross-examining a witness. 

I thought perhaps I’d misunderstood,” I explained 

“Somebody at the reception said she’d met you 
walking with a man.” 


Elaine protested. ‘It really isn’t so.”’ 





‘But it isn’t so,” 

‘] just got the idea,” I went on, “that you had some 
eason for coming here to Monroe; that you came here 
somebody perhaps that you were half 
ifraid to see. I thought that might account for what has 
been puzzling Carrington. Wasn't it something like that?’ 

Her eyes went a little blank. “No,” she said. “You 
ee, Monroe is a university town and | thought it might be 
1 performance or two here before we 


to meet somebod 


a good thing to play 





pened in Chicago.” 
I said nothing to that. Even if it had been a good 
explanation the manner in which it was offered would have 


cast doubts upon I turned away a little, in the hope 


that she wouldn't see 

Do you want me to tell you something?” she asked 
after a litth lence “Something I have never told 
anybody about n elf?” 


I looked back at her. Her face was alive again. The 


mask was off. 

“Don't ask me any questions,” she said. “It never does 
any good. You know how people wink if any one makes a 
sudden motion toward their eyes. Well, I’m like that. 
When people ask me questions I tell lies. ican’t help it 


even if 1 know it won’t do any good, know I'll be found 
out 

You see,"’ she went on with a rueful shake of the head, 
“I'm not a good person to try to help. I’m not worth 
bothering about, really. 


I made some sort of protest at that. I can’t report it 

Thoughts of Miss Blunt, of my hitherto blame- 

less respectability, and of my Saturday seminar waiting 

for light from me on the subject of Pinero’s exposition 

rt of tapestry background in my mind 

while | said and did what seemed appropriate to convince 
or no lies, I was enlisted in her service. 

‘That's the basis of the treaty, then,” I said at last. 

And I held out a hand so that she 


exactly. 


formed a riotous s 


“No questions asked.” 
} 


could shake on it. 


Lilt INCA 


vi 
ND Chudder nearly fell in. He had been 
leading for a long time through a level for- 
est of stunted pines, catching now and then 
mpses between tree tops of a jade colored rock 
is big as a mountain, and, owing to his interest in 
not looking any too carefully for what 
might be immediately in front of him. So it was that he 
me to the very edge of the forest floor rimmed with a 
of rhododendrons, burst through them, put 
th his right foot, and realized, with a gasp of wonder, 
if he persisted in taking it—- would be 
something like two miles long in a downward direction. 
Hesat backward into the rhododendrons, said “ Hi-yi!” 


the unusual peak, 





at 4 next ste] 


it is unknown why- and wiped the sweat from his brow. 


Then the others came up; and Wang, the interpreter, 


went forward alone upon his elbows and stomach. Chudder 
followed him; and they lay side by side, craning their 
ne} and breathing hard 

['wo miles away the peak of jade-colored rock towered 
i sheer mile above the rim of the abyss. Two miles below, 
roots were lost in an amethystine mist of distances. 
ey were, you may say, on the edge of a vast well, 
identification by a monolith. Thick silence 
zed up to them and they looked down upon the back of a 





ating e: and he was but a dark speck. 
Unk for discovering a way down, or rather the 
eginning of such a thing, Chudder's glasses, magnifying 
twelve diameters, were of no use. A pale mist, spread 
even like water, filled the depths and kept the place’s 
crets, Others of the party crept forward, and thesunshone 





rightly on their backs, while the immeasurable valley 
. 1 thr 





ough a swift dusk into the darkness of night. 






think him tap intestines of earth,” said Wang. 
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“Yes,”’ said Chudder; “but if I don’t make out to get 
down there I'll eat my honorable grandmother's hat.” 

‘I think tomollow,” said Wang, “every man scatter 
himself hither and yon, and meet somewhere else by 
appointment, to say if he have found some way down 
and up again.” 

“Sure,” said Chudder; “it’s the way up that counts. 
Wang, that hole must go below sea-level. It’s probably 
full of water.” 

As if to contradict him there came out of the dark- 
ening place a wonderfully sweet evening smell of flowers. 
Instantly Chudder thought of Dum Dum’s kid sister and a 
lump swelled in his throat. “* Better beat it back to water,” 
he said presently, “and camp.” 

With the simple comment, “Good water heap scarce!" 
Wang drew back from the perilous edge of things and rose 
to his feet. 

The whole party was excited and elated. Until late at 
night the staccato voices of the coolies were never silent, 
while Chudder and Wang, smoking more than was good 
for them, made heartfelt plans for the morrow. 

Then followed three days of utter discouragement. 
Without miles and miles of rope, a derrick and a donkey- 
engine, there seemed but one possible way down— namely, 
to jump. 

And the next morning Chudder woke nauseated, his 
head wickedly aching, and with a heavy sickening-sweet 
smell in his nostrils. “Wang,” he said, “are you there?” 
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But Elaine didn’t ratify her treaties that way. It was a 
slender but boyishly muscular arm she flung round my 
neck. I’m not pleading force majeure. I merely 
the fact. 

“That wasn’t by mistake,” said Elaine when she had 
kissed me. “‘ Now go away and let me dress.” 

I went back to my sitting room and once more set about 
tying my cravat. Would things ever again begin to happen 
in the old, prosaic way? I had mae a half-turn and 
started pulling the end through the loop when there came 
a knock on my outer door. 


present 


l suppose il I had re ally been the disrep itable person 
that scandal was beginning to paint me I should have 
kept dead still and given my unknown visitor a chance to 
go away. But you can’t become a finished performer at 
anything since five o'clock on the preceding afternoon. I 
sang out a cheerful ““Come in”; then, noticing that the 
catch had not been checked on the door, I went over and 
opened it. 

“Good morning, professor,” said my visitor. ‘Glad I 
found you. I want some information from 
last night’s business.”’ 

It was Dorgan. 


you about 


y 


vil 
I SUPPOSE the best way to start this deplorable chapter 
will be with a candid confession that I made an ineffable 
ass of myself. It waseasy enough to see, when it was all over, 
what I ought to have said and done. I suppose I might 
have done it, if my nerve had not been so badly shaken by 
what had already happened that morning. The notion of 
little Mrs. Harper comparing notes with Miss Blunt, dove- 
tailing their bits of evidence into a sort of Rake’s Progress 
for me, had, as the young ladies and gentlemen who form 
my classes would say, got me going; and Dorgan’s highly 
inopportune visit finished me off. So that, instead of 
telling him all I knew before he had a chance to ask a 
question, informing him that I had loaned my apartments 
to Elaine for the night on account of the murder, turning 
upon him an eye of steel and a face of brass and letting hin 
think what he liked, I began our conversat 
panic-stricken attempt to get rid of him. 

“Last night’s business!’”” I echoed blankly 
standing there in the doorway, mind you, and 

trying to tie my cravat instead of asking him i 
“Do you mean the murder? But I don’t know 

anything about that.” 

I wasn’t surprised to see Dorgan’s face harden a 
little at that and a sort of professional look of the 
Inquisitor on his mettle come into his eyes. 


ionwitha 





I knew 
how false my innocence must have sounded to him 
by the way it sounded to me. 

He stroked his little mustache and smiled and 
his voice became pbrassier than ever. 

“Not about the main facts of it, of course, pro- 
fessor. I don’t suspect you of having committed the 





And even as he spoke he realized that he was 
not lying out under the open sky, but under a 
ceiling of chestnut-red lacquer and upon many 
NWN thick skins of beasts. He sat bolt upright and 

then staggered to his feet. His face felt « uriously 
naked. He lifted his hand to his chin and found that during 
the night he had been delicately shaved of an eight-da 
beard. He bent his head and looked himself over— and 
found that he was arrayed in wondrous pajamas of heavy 
green silk. He pushed open a sliding window of oiled paper 
and looked out upon an ocean of purple pansies, their faces 
all toward him. In the midst of them, like a dark island, 
funeral cypresses wept over a snow-white tomb. Beyond, 
staggering his powers of belief, he saw the base of the jade- 
colored rock; and, looking up, the unmistakable outlines 
of its top flecked with white puffs of cloud—and, stretching 
to right and left, dim in the distance, the very rim of the 
aby ss into which he seemed to have descended. 

“It's a perfectly good dream,” said Chudder. “Hi, 
Wang! Wake me! I'm having a 
no answer, and Chudder shouted: “Oh, you Wang!” 

And now a bell tinkled; presently a door opened and 
there entered a precise little woman in flowery brocades; 
gray-streaked hair parted in the middle and plastered to 
the shape of her head; pale eyes behind gold-rimmed 
eyeglasses; common-sense shoes, and large front teeth like 
a rabbit's. She reminded him of Miss Prism in the play 





itmare.”’ There was 





“‘a female of repellent aspect, remotely connected with 
education.”” He was not in the least surprised when she 
spoke to him with a distinct English accent. 

“How are you?” she asked with brisk kindness, 


“Not at all well,” said Chudder. “I think I must have 


eaten something 


t+ 
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“Not yet,” she said: “‘but you shall My dear sir, you and filed with Immense round pearis | r ind a te 
were drugged and brought here ina litter. It justhappened black. The princess had been playing marble : 
j that our caravan was coming in with teas and porcelains She looked at Chudder for a long time Cher t i ‘ 
from the emperor. It stumbled on your camp and brought — she said 
you along. The princess has been hankering lately to see “Please go away, Mrs. Cannon. I want to b« I 
an Englishman. And here you are.” alone with him.” 
i “But I'm an American!” Chudder, feeling nervous, advanced two steps. R ‘ 
» “Dear me, she won't know the difference in this far-off “ My hair,”’ said the Princess I o, “is not hang 
‘ 4 hole! Could you eat a bite?” g about my shoulders. It is done up in the latest | 
|| ' I think if I could have a cold tub ~ fashion and with the most gorgeous butterflies. It Are t 
i } At least you have lived in England!” she exclaimed. wouldn't be proper for you to see it down, Do you ‘ 
i ‘ “Believe me, Americans also bathe!” think it is pretty - } | 
' Now really! You don’t say! Well, in this world “Indeed I do d Chudder; “ but if you've just ‘ 
¢. . there is something new to be learned « ery n ite, In washed it won't that draft give you cold , Pres 
A there you will find everything—a pool oap— towels “No,” she said it won't. Come and sit dow? } her he 
i } washrag—tobacco ash, the best possible dentifrice; and Not beside me! I should have to twist my neck to ghed l 
: q when you are quite done look at you.’ ‘ Now we 
““What was the use in drugging me? I wanted to come; He selected a rock and sat facing her, his eyes a e high j 
rf ) a polite invitation would have been sufficient.” little pucke red with wonder and amusement. i pret ‘ 
“Don’t you see if you knew how to get here you'd “They were afraid you would eat me,” she said e leape r 
y | know how to get away? So would I—and we could escape “but I wasn't. And I sent them all away. We are fen “4 j 
ia together.” quite aione, l have never been alone with a man the om Z 
i | “Esc ape?” before. It is ve ry agreeabie. What is your name ’ int ‘ _ 
4 “Believe me, it is quite hopeless. Do you prefer tea or “ Chudder.”’ ent 
t coffee?” “And what is your honorable business She thrust } 
| ‘Tea, thank you.”” And she whisked out of the room. “IT collect plants—new kinds.’ brocade 1 
Ki | Presently Chudder had shed his pajamas and stepped “You have come to just the right place. fox re, th ‘ 
j | into a pool of ice-cold water “But | didn’t come. |! was brought,” Sho Leobed Like @ Littte Calid tected by a sandal, 
{ vif Tm not awake, he said, gritting his teeth, “this “ Does your head ache Pretending to be Buddha You \ erve : 
it will wake me. “It did Said, ‘that, according 1 
?, He lay down gasping, his head cleared “Tamsorry. Isit true that youarenotan Englishman?” Chinese custom, my feet have been so deformed | 
th fumes of the drug left him; and he leaped f “Quite true.” bandaging that I am unable to wall You will remember 
t all gooseflesh without and sharp appetite within. “That is a pity. My head merchant had a standing therefore, in after years that you carried me up this pat! 
{ order to bring me a good-looking, lively Englishman. The poor Princess Lo cannot run and leap and dance like 
\ vil And he has brought you! Never mind. A few drops of the fortunate peasant girls. She has to be wheeled or 
; BREAKFAST of tea and muffins and wild honey _ boiling oil down the back of his neck Now tell me, carried.” 
j made a new man of Chudder, and the wonderful as Americans go, are you good-looking and lively?” She turned, went lightly on, and stopped once more a 
iz brocade clothes that a roundfaced valet laid out changed “The latter, 1 believe,” said Chudder. upon a sudden thought. 
him into a Chinese magnate of great beauty. And to the “What is the difference between an Englishman and an it is wicked,” she said, “to tell nothing but lis the 
i door of his house they brought a curtained litter of red American?” time. You are my guest. It is proper for i to be 
lacquer and invited him to enter it. This done they carried He explained as well as he could. on the forehead, the cl ithe cl And wl ve 
; him across a field of pansies, and into a wonderland of “Then | think I shall be satisfied with you,” she said. ask you, you will lie and say: ‘Thus she did to: ord 
: red-stemmed pines, of ferns and falling water. “Would you like to comb my hair?” ing to custom.” It is proper that some of 3 rey 
At the foot of a fall, which in America would have beer She took up a great comb of carved ivory; and | hudder, cences nould ¢ tau 1 modicum ol trutl = me 
called the Bridal Veil, seated upon a rock out of reach of dreadfully embarrassed, but clever-fingered from handling here!” And she kissed him lightly upon the forehead, the 
the spray and calmly knitting a cneeK and the nit , Me are 
washrag, was the English lady said: “lam getting to like you 
; whose acquaintance he had You are handsome and liv 
ready made. She rose at his ay Carry me 
proach and dropped her needles He laugheda little and blu | 
and yarn intoan ample workbag. a little, and set her on | ‘ 
“There you are!” she said shoulder—and wished she 
“Now if you'll get out of that Dum Dum’'s kid sister \ 
q thing I'll take you to the prin- hand upon his should ‘ 





q cess.” 
“With pleasure, Miss —— 
“Mrs. Cannon. She’s drying 


steadied herself. 


Say that you like me« he 





her hair at the mouth of the I do, prince ever 
Blowing Cave. It’s just up here much 
; a bit.” I shall have be . 
Mrs. Cannon led the way made for ve he \ 
briskly, placing her common- hall have one th fy 
sense shoes with the skill and light seen unde ‘ 
certainty of a trained climber. will be for the nig ‘ 
; **Does the princess speak bloon I like you 1 ¢ 
English?” more! I sl mark 
‘*To be sure she does. I where yi t hen | , 
brought herup. But I regret that vou by a lu rf 
she has renounced the church I the place where } Krie 
taught her to embrace, and re- you combed mv hair } | 
turned to the infidel beliefs of her of rock « I «lh . 
countrymen—such as ancestor those | ‘ aye 
; worshipand— love at first sight.” In my} el} ‘ 
“Ts she young?” eiderdown, | | ‘ 
“The Princess Lo is seven- t up y 


teen.” 
H And therewith Mrs. Cannon 


) knelt and in a businesslike way t ea } ‘ ‘ 
4 touched her forehead three times who come J " 
d to the ground. to the left! Oh, | 

‘ In the full sunlight at the world e 
yy mcuth of a little cave, hl pale Now put N 
mauve brocade, her black, coarse ~~ ’ 

1 hair loosed and fal ng about her ne ag 


face and shoulders, there sat a 


diminutive and slender girl wit 
bright black eyes that slanted 
upward at the outer corners, and 
Her hair moved in the arying 
‘ 
| 





a deep dimple in her left cheek. 


draf* that came out of the cave. 


Otherwise sl was motionless 
her hands « 
knees, her fac 
looked like a little child pretend- 
ing to be Buddha. 

Upon the ground beside her : . 5 rant , 
was a box of gold lacquer, open, “Say That You Like Met" She Said a r to the 


L 
+ 






















ry olled and tolled, and at last ceased. A breeze 
ght and perfumed blew in their faces. The Princess Lo 
lied his pre 
. ( hu é she a 


Y . 
Nothing— I keep thinking what a beautiful name it is.”’ 





Chudder grinned, for a » of an old song had flashed 


‘Ow'd you fancy ’Awkins for your other name a 


he essed herself of his hand and held it a long time. 
He had the impulse to resist; but so simple she seemed, 
ral and naive, he lacked the heart. 
{ shall have you brought to the palace to live,” she said 
entl You shall have views of the Jade Mountain 
! he Court of Peacocks. I shall do all I can to make 
eel at home. And now let us go. If you wish I will 
walk; but I would rather ride on your shoulder.” 
Chudder smiled gay! 
Well, princess,” he said, “in that case you’ve just 


And he lifted her to his shoulder; and she laughed like 
child and pretended that she was riding on an elephant. 


viii 
TTYHE next time Chudder saw the Princess Lo she was 
eated upon a throne of carved teak inlaid with hunting 


enes in gold and mother-of-pearl. At her right hand and 


eft were shallow fragile bowls of white porcelain filled 

th ivory apples colored to the life. Her little feet rested 
upon astool oflapislazuli. She held between her little paws 
a great sphere of rock crystal. Her hair was piled high on 
her head, and butterflies with transparent jade wings had 


ne 


perched upon it here and there. 








was surrounded at a respectful distance by waxlike 
officials in primrose yellow and gosling-green. And there 
st in scarlet—and onein black. Upon the steps 





was one p 
that led to the throne a small green monkey was playing 
with a necklace of hu 


‘eh 


Chudder,” 





ge black pearls. 

said the Princess Lo, “you have asked us 
ran audience. What has troubled you?” 

said Chudder, “‘to communicate 
with the rest of my party—to tell them that I am alive, 


I wish very muct 


and to order them to wait for me.” 
The princess smiled inscrutably. 
Chey shall be told,” she said 
to wait. What else, my friend? 
“Leave to go freely about the valley to hunt for new 
ults ¢ 
‘All our fruits and flowers,” she said, “save one, grow 


‘They shall be ordered 


f ind flowers—-leave to collect roots and seeds.” 
That one which does not, being 
acred, is neither to be looked on nor dug.” 

‘But if I should see it by chance?” 


in the palac ex irdens. 


’ 


“By chance you will never see it.’ 
‘But you will show it to me?” 
“Hush! Our prime minister imagines that he under- 
tands the English language. Do you take me, then, for a 
sacrilegious person and one who does not know what is 
proper? And why do you wish to collect roots and seeds?” 
‘To beautify the gardens in my own country.” 
‘Are you earnest in the intention to return to your 
> Your men shall be ordered to wait for you, 
Chudder-—- but they will wait in vain!” 


own country 


Am I a prisoner, princess? 
“No such thing, Chudder! The way out of the valley 
is always open 

‘Then 

‘And you have only to find it.” 

‘Il am free to lool 
“You are as free to look as the eagle is to fly over the sea. 
And now [I am tired of this hard seat and these stiff 
clothes,”’ 

‘ Princess,” iid Chudder very sweetly, “why do you 
wish to keep me against my will?” 

rhe inscrutable sloe eyes betrayed a little mischief and 
imusement. 

‘Is it by their will that you dig roots and set them in 
And if the root clasped its hands 
nd said, “Oh, Chudder, I am not happy here. Let me go 
lam better under- 
tood!’-- what would you do? You would change its food, 


yardens ac 8 the sea ? 





back to the Princess Lo’ valley, where 


position, its soil; you would do everything you could 
to make it happy and strong, but you would not let it go. 
You would keep it unti!—it died.” 
If | am to stay here till I die,” 


pend what remain 


said Chudder, “I will 
life looking for the way out of the 


hat is a very rude speech. But you will tire of rude 
peaking and vain seeking. I am angry with you! Go 

For three days the princess sulked and did not send for 
Chudder. He, meanwhile, made a circle of the cliffs that 
walled the valley and found them almost as smooth and 
teep as the inside of atumbler. And he went to sleep on the 
night of the third day, very sore and angry. The morning 
of the fourth day he botanized sullenly in the palace gar- 


ae Here was 





much that was new to him, both in species 





garden design. And at moment forgetting his 
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captive state, he was filled with delight and enthusiasm; 
at other moments he thought about Dum Dum’s kid sister 
and was very homesick. 

In a grove of hawthorns, kneeling, sitting upon her heels 
and contemplating her Oriental charms in a deep pool, he 
came suddenly upon the Princess Lo and her little green 
monkey. Thelatter, eyebrows closely knitted, was engaged 
in pulling a thorn from the palm of his left hand. 

“Are you still angry with me, Chudder?” 

“Yes, princess.” 

Sut you liked me at first—and I liked you. Itisa 
great pity!” 

“If you no longer like me, why keep me?” 

Here the little green monkey climbed into her lap and 
fell asleep. 

“I kept the monkey,” she said, “until he liked me. At 
first he was all for the wildwoods; but now—you see?” 

“If you are going to class me with a monkey a 

“I’m not. You will be harder to tame; but time is a 
wonderful thing. And now tell me—you have spent three 
days trying to find your way out of the valley; have 
you any hope left?” 

‘Not much,” Chudder admitted, “unless you turn 
kind.” 

‘But I am exceptionally kind. I wish to be warm friends 
with you—to make you rich and noble; only, when you 
pull a long face and show that you think nothing of me, it 
makes me angry.” 

“*No man likes to be a prisoner.” 

“You do not like it because I think you are a prisoner 
in your own country. I have talked with Mrs. Cannon 





“If I Den't Get Down There I'lt Eat My Honorabdte 
Grandmother's Hat" 
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and we have concluded that you are only out on leading 
strings and that the American ends are held in a woman’ 
hands. Are you in love, Chudder?”’ 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘And now surely you'll let me go! 

She did not answer for a long time. Then she sighed 
and said: 

““Would you be happier if I said: ‘A month from now, if 
you do not wish to stay, | will let you go’?”’ 

His face brightened immeasurably. 

“So be it,” she said abruptly. “‘What does she look 
like? Tell me all about everything.” 

He sat with her under the hawthorn and told her the 
story of his life. 

And the Princess Lo seemed so interested and sym- 
pathetic that Chudder began to like her again. Every 
day she made him tell her about Dum Dum’s kid sister, 
and he liked her moreand more; so they became completely 
at ease with each other and almost inseparable companions. 


Ix 
HE belief that he had but to remain firm in his wish to 
depart at the end of the month lifted a world of worry 
from Chudder’s heart, and he fell to botanizing the valley 





and to companioning the Princess Lo with immense zest 
His one regret was that a place so rich in new species sho ild 
not have fallen to a man more deserving by years of 
patience and labor. It was really bad luck on the others 
that the youngest and most helter-skelter of botanists was 
about to reap so great a reward of fame. He had the feeling 
so often experienced by the light-fingered—‘“‘It’s almost a 
shame to take the money!” 





To describe the vegetable wonders, beauties and cu 
ties of that valley would take a mind great in sciences and 
in imagination. The present writer, alas, is like Van Bibber 
in the story: “‘ Yes,”’ said Van Bibber, “I think I know a 
horse when I see one--and,” he added mentally, ‘that’s 
about all!’’ And so it is with the present writer. He think 
he knows a tree when he sees one—and that’s about al 


riosi- 





i 
but I have heard Chudder talk and describe, and become 
exasperated because even he could not find just the right 
picture-painting words—and because it is impossible to 
describe a taste or a perfume, or the falling of water, or 
the notes of birds. 

“* All the open levels,”’ he told me, “ were pansies instead 
of lawn, and all their little faces were always turned toward 
you. Brooks moved cuietly through them, over white 

and and many-colored ocks; and the bottom of the 
valley couldn't have beer below sea-level, else where did 
the brooks flow? There were forests of rhododendrons a 
hundred feet high; and there were monstrous pines, wit! 
scarlet stems and foliage like mist; and edgings every where 
to things of azalea and a glorious blue lilac; and the forest 
floors were infinities of new ferns and broad-leaved ever 

greens; and there were roses that had the same pleasure 
in existence and the act of climbing that our own poison 
ivy has. There were a dozen crabapples and cherries that 
I had never seen before; and high up, always out of react 

where pockets of soil had formed on the cliffs, were f 
and blazes of color, rosy vines that garlanded down a 
hundred feet— yellow vines. And Nature had so gardened 
the place that, though it bloomed with every known color 





there was never an outrage ora loud swe aring. And the 
place was almost too sweet! You could shut your 
eyes and imagine yourself at a fashionable wedding 
or a funeral.” 

“Tell me,” said the Princess Lo one day, “why 
do you wish to give fruits and flowers to people you 
have never even seen? My world is beautiful all the 
way to the rim of the cliffs. Beyond that I cannot se« 
Therefore it may be dust for all | care.’ 

*You,” said Chudder, “are rare and charming 
When I go away do you think I shall keep that know] 
edge to myself? Nota bit of it. I shall try to make 
everybody I meet understand how rare and charming 
youare. Justso, if 1 take some beautiful flower home 
to my country and it grows well there, I shall want 
it to be in every garden. Why, if I rented a houss 
for a few months and was never to see it again I should 
still take the trouble to plant things in the dooryard 
for those who should come after.” 

“The important thing,” said the princess, “is that | 
am rare and charming!"’ Chudder laughed. “I do wis! 
I could show them to you!” she said. 

“Show what?” 

“I told you that everything which grows in the valley 
is represented in the palace gardens.” 

“And you were wrong. There are dozens of wonderfu 
things here that none of you seem to have noticed.” 

“You know what I mean,” she said, womanlike. ‘“ But 
we have a lily—the sweetest and most wonderful of all 
our flowers. It is coming into bloom now. I wish you 
could see them.” 

“Why can’t I?” 

“Because if I showed them to a foreign devil my soul 
would be cast into the Lake of Fire for a thousand years.”’ 

“ Princess,”’ said Chudder, “that is nonsense! 
know it! Come on; show them to me. Be a sport! 





Continued on Page 57 
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ONCERNING my fourteen 
alter our capture at 
after al Trouble 
received in the battle at 


wild mat 


months in county jails 
Rock Creek I have litthe memory 
the had 


S helped to soften my 


some as it wa wound | 
pike 


ioose in the 


the 
wilderness, living an 
a flabby The 
week Of pursuit had given me 


vhether I lived 


change from a 


out-of-doors, adventurous life prisoner. 
hardships I endured in tl 
i bad turn. For a little time I didn’t care 
or died 

Bill, my brother Frank and I were placed under guard 
at Muskogee In the last stage of 


na hotel our ride from 


the Spike-S we had left Bud behind us sick. Sam Baker 
who led us into Bud Ledbett p, betrayed him also; 
when the officers brought him in they dumped us all 
together into a cel t Muskogee jail 

Little Dick—the fifth member of our gang—we never 
Saw again He had ed late at our rendezvous on the 
Spike-S By then bot! pals and the marshals had 
yone For seven mont} ne wis oO the dodge all over 
Indian Territ« r) At last the cornered him and shot 
him dead. 4 time was co ng whe Il ex idered Littl 
Dick the lucky member of our outfit 

That confinement in one cell just suited me. It left us 


tne 


build our fences. 


apart trom other pris S and gave us a chance to 


The months wet on and the territorial 


authorities had a hard time to get convictions against the 
Jennings Gang. Every day, it seemed, people came to the 
aoor ol our ce ll, under escort o! the guards, to look us over. 
Among them I recognized men who had the goods on me 


absolutely; but they alway their heads before they 


went away. 


The jailers and marshals used « very dodge known to the 


police. Onesuch atten pt I remember for its absurd finish. 
rhe Spanish War broke out three months after they put us 
I had been 
I always wanted a chance at real 
and | 


Capron came along, recruiting } 


He vis 


jail a great reader of history and military 


Here 


Lieutenant 


tactics: warlare. 
} ] ; ; +t 
was the chance couldnt take 


company ol the Rough 


Riders ited me in jail and we talked over the 


regiment 


A Declaration Under Ether 


isIT 


when they operated 


The steel jacket from Bud Ledbetter’s rifle 


YO | WAS full of war and patriot 
ene leg. 
and the bit 


remained 


of corduroy which had been driven ahead of it 
in my wound. T ard that a 


ng he 


» detectives had h 





man under ether will sometimes tell everythi knows. 


As soon as I had lost my senses half a dozen deputies 
tepped into the operating room. They had with them a 
prison chaplain, who was present out of curiosity, | 


ippose. 
They say that I lay like a log until the ether had nearly 
Then I spoke | ist 


ees 


one sente 


“We're 


time on, no one 


gone trom me. 
all Americans under the flag 


nce 
From that 
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AVING BACK=Convict 31,539 


By All J. Jenning 


EORGE 


“Men, Sit Down! Nobody Will Be Punished for This"’ 


could make the ch iplain believe I was not innocent 


said a man with such sentiments in hi 


possibly be a crimina 


The first charge tne wodged ayain rie ived a 
minor affair A vear ¢ © before | had robbed the safe i 
the post-office at Foy This was only an experimental 


inkee had brought into camp a 


iob \ 


set-screw 





urglar named Y 


ied for twisting the lock from a safe ly 


robbing a train I had alwa ised dynamite on the safe 
vhich was cumbersome and dangerous. This looked like 
a better plan, and I robbed the Foyil post-office just to se« 
how it worked he lock came off easil ind we lox 
even hundred dollars, just to pay expenses he test 
didn't prove anything rhis was an obsolete safe ind as 
my burglar friend say uu need or ly ay} irlor match to 
open those old-fashioned safes 

When they placed me on trial my law 1d prepared 
a careful alibi—and an honest one too people who 





was elsewhere or 
However, 


own lawyers. The 


swore | tne day oO robbery 


vere simply mistaken | got myself free of that 


charge postmaster 





outwitting 


n ja ist before the trial I was wearing a 





id goates vent on the stand and 


e had seen me n his store, we iring a mustache and 
voatee, ¢ the alternoc before the robbe H memor 
} ed a tri on hin t before I went to Fo ] 
wearing a beard. At the ho I met at eling salesma 
who had the st wv il ever saw He Tered to 
let me try it I acce 1 and appeared at Fo tha 
lace as clean aS a i W he en he slip 
identification I saw a chance I went on the tand and 
astounded my lawyers by adn ing that I is at Fo 
the afternoon of the robber Then I had the salesman 
called to testify as to 1 shaving. This discredited the 
ma witness lor the Government and the I tlec 


in the battle at the Spike—S assault witl ‘ ) 
There I stood no chance Yet ‘ worked ‘ ‘ 
wild 1 woolly | Ledbetter had no rig ‘ ‘ 
inless he caught me he act of robin ‘ 
that he officer 1 Wart His « yunce 
me that morning was a bullet through the ranch-hous« 
indow. In this opinion | am contradicted | the 
Supreme Court of Oklahon and sustained by thes rene 
Court of the United State The ir found me 
the judge sentenced me to twenty-one year it Fort 
Leavenworth Penitentiary That night some one called 
attention to a little mistake the maximum penalty 
was five years He was think ng of the law in Arkansa 
where he used to practice. He hastily reconvened court 
revoked the former sentence, i handed me the tive ye 

Il am speaking now from the legal po iew, not the 
hum one And from a leval 1 t of vie the next ste; 
was the most arbitrary ol | Ihe ithoritie yished to 


weRice 


get rid of me 
Live vinl 
ind deputie 
re rds { 
ta ‘ 
convicted 
wa ng al 
aul o I 
Ardmore 
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imstances of my conviction only because they explain 


hat happened later—why I am sitting now at a desk ina 


mfertable hotel room, expecting to go to the theater 
night and to attend court at Enid tomorrow, instead of 
nding at a machine ina dark, foul prison factory, expect- 
thing so long as life remains but darkness, silence, 
e, brutality and dull torment of soul. 
While the deliberating and when—though I 
lidn’t know it- the authorities despaired of convicting me, 
tner ied me to n cell door. He seemed to be in 
‘ | distress of mind. 
Joe he said Joe was his old pet name for me—“I] 
y t an something to you I thought I'd never have to say 
ill my life If you and Frank will tell the whole story, 
iting every one who's been associated with you, 
‘ let you walk out free.” 
| loved and honored my father more than any other 


in in tne orld, and my answer came hard. 


Father,” I said, “I'd rather be taken to prison and 
ried out by the ants in pieces!” 
Father's face changed; he looked almost happy as he 
God bless you, my boy! You're my son after all. It 
us my duty—but I’m glad you won't betray a friend. 
Joe t, boy !— though this is the bitterest moment of 
- 





So I rose in court for my sentence. I've heard about that 


moment when the actual words are spoken and his fix 
gets on a man’s imagination for the first time—how it 
goes through him like a knife! It had no such effect on 


me. With half my brain I'd been expecting the worst. 
With the other half | was still doing lawyer tricks—figur- 
errors, new trials, pardons, commutations. Even 
for the Ohio State Penitentiary, 
the Government used to send part 
Ts, My 


rh mn 
vhen thes tarted me 


at Columbus, where 





f its Federal prisor 


and start 


imagination worked only by 





Beginning My Life-Sentence 


i the wher 


No°* and ! 
I 
s Irom the car 


made the 


I'd get a flash of Indian Territory 
the prettiest country God ever 
would strike me that I'd never again 
green hills and chestnut groves and clear 
: , when I'd see a pretty, pleasant- 
an, I'd remember with a jerk of my heart that 
and the world would 
Most 
and I 


window 


thought 


i could never talk to a woman again; 
i helore my eyes These were only spasms. 
I talked and joked with my guards 
» the passage from the Columbus sta- 
building of the great stone walls. In a daze I 
step forward and begin searching 
I turned and said 
He made no answer 


tion to the 





iw two uniformed men 


me The indigni seemed to wake me. 


a word to the guard at n y right. 
L spoke to the guard 


When the y 


only went on exploring my pockets, 


at my left— he did not even seem to hear me. 


hed one of them said a single word: 
“Come!” 


I stepped forward between the guards to the big door 





that separates the warden’s office from the main prison. 
Another silent guard unlocked it. If he had been let- 
ng water through a sluice-box he would have noticed 
more than he noticed me. We stepped through; the 
gate closed behind me with a peculiar, reverberating clang. 
And there n magination woke at last. I can feel yet 


the shock that ran through my whole body, the tight- 
That 
While life 


ening of my scalp, the stiffening of my backbone. 


gale had closed on me or ever and ever. 
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remained I should not 
pass that threshold 
again! The thing they 
would carry out, after 
twenty thirty forty 
years would not be Al 
Jennings, but only his 
shell. Commutations, 


pardons, processes of 


law forgot them all. 
The silent, auto 
matic guard guided 


me down a dark cor- 
ridor, with a_ blank, 
whitewashed wall on 
the left and tier upon 
tier of uniform, mis- 
erably small cells on 
our right. Another 
silent,automaticguard 
opened a little door. 
We were facing a long 
building with two 
barred windows. These 
windows were a night- 
mare of pale, drawn 
faces; and there came 
to me a chattering, 
broken with screams. 
One man, as we walked 
on, thrust his arms be- 
the His 
hands were not clenched, as you would have expected; 
they hung limp. I looked at the guard, but I held back 
my question. However, after a minute he began talking as 
though to the air. 

““Nut-house!” he said in a low monotone. “After 
they're in here a few years men go crazy and we have to 
confine them there.”’ 

That comment, as I learned later, was a special mercy 
and against the rules. Before that shock passed we had 
entered a long room with rows of tables which ] 


tween bars. 


looked like 
rough writing desks. 

“Sit down!” said the guard. 

Another automaton appeared from the 
was 


doorway. He 
carrying a pie pan full of molasses, a square piece of 
reasonably white bread and a can of water. I glanced at 
this food; then I folded my arms and sat looking straight 
Several minutes passed. 

“Go on and eat!” said the guard finally, still in that 
monotone which seemed to fray every nerve I had. “I 





ahead. 


can’t stay here all day.” 

‘I don’t want anything,” I said. 

“Come!” said he. 

We moved across the deserted prison campus, through 
another steel door. Now I was facing three crude barbers’ 
chairs made of common boards. The guard motioned; I 
sat down. 

The barber stepped forward as though some one had 
pulled a lever and started him going. 
my face and head. 


In silence he shaved 
It was the silence that was killing me. 


I felt that I must have some human response, I didn’t care 
what, or I should burst inside and die. 

As we started back I remembered I had left my hat. I 
trusty, as I 
He was wearing my hat; and he stood 
holding out to me a little brown slip of a thing that looked 


not 


turned and faced a man in a gray suit—a 
learned afterward. 


unlike a clown’s cap. Full to overflowing, I ran over. 
“Give me my hat!” I demanded. 
“You've got no use for it!” 
I exploded into action. With one h: 
I grabbed at the hat and 
with the other his hair. I 
brought the human re- 
The barbers— all 


he said. 





sponse. 


Every Night Louis Sneaked Past a Sieeping Guard and Brought Me a Bit of Substantial Food 








“Where Did You Get the Saws?"* 
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convicts—laughed; but my guard never cracked a 
He laid his hand on my shoulder and said: 
“You're going to have a hard time here 





temper. Come on! | 
Next we were in the state shop. Men—all alike ! 
appearance and costume—sat making and 


mending iF 


clothes. Two of them rose as we entered. As silently ar 











automatically as the rest they stripped me and dressed me 4 
in an ill-fitting gray suit with a blue stripe, like that of a 

cadet uniform, down the trouser-seam. I am only five 4 
feet four in height and those clothes were large enough for lh 
a broad-shouldered six-footer. I had to roll up the sleeve ty 
and the trouser-legs to move my hands and feet. They } 
took away a good pair of shoes and gave brogans wit! j 
copper rivets in the sides, These were number sevens i 
and my size is four. Only by shuffling as I walked could tH 
I keep my feet in them. The cap, on the other hand, was a tf 
size too small. I didn’t know until afterward what th yi 
meant. Cowboy fashion, I was particular about n 

clotnes, I had arrived too well dres ed, and they hung { 


these clothes on me to humiliate me. 
most admirably. 

We went to the bathhouse, where 
j 


Kied 





was over 


sprir 





me—the usual prison bath, excey 
when they send a man to the cel 
he gets too much. 
Next it was the transfer office. A 
window bade me 
book of rules. I didn’t hear a word until he ended briefly 


**Number 31,539.”’ 


That was my numt 


cellar ior punishment. 
} ‘ o lit 
clerK at a it 


look up while a monotone the 


ver. I had lost my name. 


The Feather-Man in the Idie House 


house where men are held 


\ E PASSED on to the idle 


temporarily until assigned to a cell and a compar 


been with me since I entered 
At the end of the roon 


where another guard sat in a kind 


There the who had 
turned without a word and left me. 


ed platform, 


guard 


was a Tai 







of high-cha 
“Sit down!” he sa after which he paid no attention 


Here was I, a new arrival 


I wondered if the y were trea 


to me. I expected at least some 
curiosity. ting me like a log 
of wood to humiliate me! 


After a few minutes of absolute quiet I began to lool 


round. The room was dingy and cobwebbed. It seemed 


as though the windows had never been washed. In the 


ons sitting o 





three or tour compal 


shadows I made out 


the pine benches at my right. My eyes became glued 


with the fascination of disgust, to one of them. He had a 
long nose like the beak o i and deep-set eyes of 


uncertain greenis! ir had grown out; 





ear that nded one of 





his lace rem 


was a f | 
wheatfield newly mown. He was chewing tobacco and the 
juice was running from the corners of his mouth. 


He held in his fingers something that I saw 


amber 
In time was 
a feather. He would 
tear off a filament, blow it into the air, and keep on 


He was stripping it into little pieces. 


blowing 
All the time he 
would follow its course with his fixed, dead, incurious eyes 


And I wondered how long it would be until I, too, should 


until it got beyond range of his breath. 


lose my grip and go to stripping feathers! 
Then a little monotonous buzzing caught my attentior 

1 looked and saw that a bluebottle fly had been caught 

a cobweb at the window. He was trying to release him- 

self. For a space like a century he buzzed and 


fought. 





ra, 
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I felt that I must release him. I turned to the guard. He whom they'd been reading in the papers. Some of then have done that—don't believe in it. I think a fellow oug 
had fallen asleep in his chair, his head on his breast. All have told me since they didn’t believe I was Al Jennin, to get used to this place before he’s handed y fave 
day I watched that fly struggling for his liberty—-and I n that makeup. I went back to the idle house The \ have e of the ‘ 
thought he had a better chance than I. half-wit had gone to the “feather foundr where the a cler} You've got a , e to sta he fy 
There was a dank odor in the air—a mustiness very worked the weak-minded men not yet bad enough for the th is good eve r eight ve ‘ eras 
sickening to the senses. I get that smell sometimes from nut-house. The fly had escaped from the spider wel é ita ’ te 
old cellars and it brings back to me that day when I sank Yes, decidedly, things were better. bu ta Re 
into the very depths. The half-wit in the corner the As I waited a ‘ dressed mal ame t yu the door ti | it 
impersonal, sleepy guard—the trapped fly—the odor The guard rose and saluted. ‘ trust a r} 
they did their work in my soul. Never until then had I “I want 31,539," he said ! { 1. That's 
tho of suicide; but if I had possessed the instrument “Number 31,539, stand up!’ iid the guar \ ay Mr. Laney w 
I should have killed myself that afternoon. I sat there—I hadn't thought of m imber ce the “a oke u more 
That was the bottom of the curve I was to lea later hung it on me rhe stranger looked over our ‘ A » he 
rison is, after all, a little worl wit ts own one rose he adds So ] ed at onc 
i ambitions, intrigues, worries, hopes—and even “A man named Jennings.’ er t tr r office | ) 
pleasures; but then I thought of it as a thing which makes I stood it he gentlema yoke me a G H R 
machines out of men. And that is hell—to turn a living, though I re i man be } 
growing thing into a machine! “I have an order from the deputy for vou he of ‘ 
A whistle blew; the guard woke, formed us intolineand ‘‘My name is Laney and | iperintendent t ‘ 
marched us outside. \ company of convicts came up, We've had some good letters speaking nig! ‘ 4 ret t 
halted, took us in, and went on to the di ng room There When I learned you'd arrived isked the warcde I j M Lan ied me it \ 
aiter slammed down the same ration of molasses, bread So we talked free and pleasantly a e walked acr ‘ 
and water. Still I couldn't eat, tho igh I tried the ‘ ‘ He ea r \i 
it at my right. By a gesture he indicated that he side e chape J : e ente e § 
vod. I nodded He picked the flies out of the m Hi 7 
my rations vanished like a flash. Then a guar r luct before the de He , ‘ ‘ 
‘Come!” ' y hut ) t ind he the ’ et \ beg j mie 
He led me to a cell in the third tier of the A and B block here. Even I have to take orders from hit ‘ 
locked me in, and ordered me to put two fingers of one A tall, broad-faced g-eyed man, with huge shoulder te ‘ ‘ 
hand through the bars unt he returned for the night's sat na sw f Nar He turned as e entered a i Dit he id rmed le the t ( 
count. I fumbled in the darkness to was for 
‘ my surroundings. I felt a ‘ t When a lower 
le swinging iron bed, drawn up by 
chains against the wall; a shelf w 
Bible; a tin pail fastened to the 
door by a hook. I did not understand 


purpose intil a convict came dowr 
the range and filled it with water. 
‘Don’t I get a lig I asked. 


ht?” 
He made no response but turned and 


Presently I heard a voice down the 







range and recognized the call of a On Bankers’ Row 
newsboy Though I didn’t know it 
then, certain convicts earned a little 
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money ol their own for overtime 4 things besides | ‘ i tod 
the were allowed to spend him he was lucky to get out | did 
napers As he came nearer I heard dare expect as muct He said 

n call the ‘ Al Jennings! Neither did 1. Those things come 










about somehow: but I don't kno 

































glance deliberately up and down the 








range before he stepped into the 
ilcove in front of my grating and 
began to talk in a low voice. 

‘I’ve sold all my papers except 
t yne, on account of you,” he said. 

‘I have no money,” said I. 

That’s all right. This is on me,” 
he replied. And he passed it between 
the bars. I told h ; 





He said there w that I 
might use til ne o’clock: and he 
nan me a matcl But don’t tell 


I talked to you,” he said, 


ose this job. They've got 





you in a bum cell, but a fellow like 
ou will soon be getting the gravy of 


this institutio1 


A Promotion 


I LIT the gas and looked over the 
paper—the Columbus Press-Post. 


front page opened with three 


columns about me and my arrival at 
the prison! All the time when the im- 
person lity of the place ad beer 
eating into my soul I had been a sen- 
sation. I didn’t knov as vet, the 


expressed 







I’ve been 













y remorse, ar d Suddenty My Red Temper Expitoded. I Jumped at Him “Jericho pr 

I’m forced to answer that I didn’t. I ther first ri Be 
was not yet broken; but I did go down to the very depths. looked me over. It was one of the deputy wardens, the n the shops were given, { rm ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

I dropped off to sleep in time. A reverberating gong strong man and the character of that prison. Inadeep but conduct, weekly tickets to Je t V 
woke me. I didn’t realize where I was until I saw the quiet and drawling voice he asked: a ved knives and fork he food was pla 
bucket hanging on the grated door. And as I struggled “Your name is Jennings?” some. Best of a ve ild t 
awake I found that the sickening sense of despair had left “Yes, sir.”’ I said. lhe gave me ne ‘ I ‘ R ! 
me; I felt that I was going somehow to get out of that “You'rea law} er, ain't you?” were the largest, airiest ce t 
prison. As I fell into line for breakfast I began to read the “No, sir. I used to be.’ confined men of mea ‘ hiers, dire 
prison language. Here and there men would shift their “Well,” said the deputy—almost purring, his voice like, who had gone up for embezzlement or jug g 
eyes toward me and shift them instantly back to attention. grew so quiet—‘‘you won't get much practice in here. Of course they had mo nd, « rse, they used it 





I knew by instinct that they were looking at the fellow of 





The warden has turned you over to Mr. La e\ I wouldn't Continued on Page 34 
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Some Big Business 


4 IRTY-ONE per cent of the area of the United States 
drains into the lower Mississippi. Every few years 
flood waters from thirty-one states spread over a strip 
thousand square miles of exceed- 
wiy rich land between Cairo and the mouth of the river. 
he damage is immense 
Inhabitants of this threatened strip have spent over 
sixty million dollars on levees that are still insufficient to 
restrain the muddy ocean which the whole Middle West 
periodically pours down on them. Congress is asked for 
sixty millions, but hesitates. The Atlantic and Pacific 
regions are well out of the wet, anyway, and may object to 
contributing. 
Again, Congress is 


containing some thirty 


asked to build a national coast- 
but, however ingeniously that high- 
way might be laid out, many of the people on whom the 
ost would fall would be remote from it. 

Why, for all great public undertakings, must we rely 
either on a state or on the nation? The one unit is often 
too small, the other often too large. The Chicago Sanitary 
District affords an example of a specially created public 
corporation that conforms to none of the old _ political 
divisions. The corporation idea has been wonderfully 
We believe it may be still farther 
developed, to accomplish many public objects independently 
of the old political machinery. 


About Park Benches 


I THERE a public park in your town, and does it con- 
tain benches bearing a legend to this effect—‘ These 
benches are for the exclusive use of women and children”? 

Offhand it seems to us that we can remember seeing that 
legend on benches in about a thousand parks; and we 
cannot remember ever having seen a solitary bench so 
designated on which men and boys did not sit whenever 
they felt like it 

We might take that legend as a symbol of city govern- 


to-coast highway; 


developed in our time 


ment in the United States. The general idea, you see, is to 

ck up a sign-—or otherwise to publish a prohibition 
“Men must not sit on these benches”: or, 
‘Gambling strictly forbidden in this town”; or, “Graft 
And having stuck up the sign 
the government puts its hands in its pockets and strolls 
away, dismissing the matter from its mind. 

Hence riaturally a good deal of public contempt for 
government generally. That sort of city government—the 
reminds us of an old gentleman's descrip- 
tion of a young gentleman in one of Henry James’ stories: 
“He's a nice chap, but an inveterate liar.” 

Next time you visit the park notice the benches. 


ich as 


positively not allowed.” 


prevailing sort 


Interlocking Directors 


( UR valued old friend, John P. Morgefeller, describes 
his afflictions to us in the following moving terms: 
“Formerly I did not want to bother with directors’ 
so | had my private secretary and individual 
stenographer and office boy and janitor and various other 
persons elected as directors of corporations in which I 


meetings; 


was interested. The newspapers found it out and com- 
plained terribly about these dummy directors. It was said 
that directors should represent actual ownership. 

“I thought there was something in that point; so I 
permitted myself to be elected a director of my corpora- 
tions. It was quite a nuisance—-though you will find, if 
you look up the records, that I very seldom attended the 
meetings. Well, latterly the newspapers and Congress 
have been complaining terribly because I am on so many 
boards. They seem to have forgotten all about dummy 
directors. The cry now is all against interlocking directors. 
What is a poor man with a billion dollars or so to do? 

“Why, bless their souls,” Mr. Morgefeller added benev- 
olently, “‘don’t they know it does not matter a whoop to 
me whether I’m on a board of directors or not? The poor 
fellows are only fighting with my shadow, not with my 
They think I derive power from being an 
interlocking director. The fact is, having the power to 
begin with I become an interlocking director. The power 
is there exactly the same whether | dummy or interlock. 
I wish they would make up their minds whether the shadow 
is to fall to the right or to the left.” 


The Clerk’s Loan 


REMEDIAL loan association is a concern that under- 

takes to supplant the loan shark by making advances 
to persons of small means—generally secured by a chattel 
mortgage on the furniture—at an interest rate of two or 
three per cent a month, dealing honestly with the bor- 
Many wealthy men supply capital to remedial loan 
associations as a form of practical philanthropy. 

There is a National Federation of Remedial Loan 
Associations, and its recent annual report says: “‘The day 
has passed when social workers contented themselves with 
the passage of laws designed solely to eliminate the usurious 
moneylender.”” In other words it seems every one now 
realizes that the needy clerk must pay very high interest. 

Farther along in the report appears the statement that 
nine societies made during the year over twenty-one thou- 
sand loans, aggregating a million and a quarter dollars; 
and the total loss on these loans amounted to but little 
over five thousand dollars, or less than half of one per cent. 

If the loss is so small why must the interest rate be so 
high? True, it costs more to lend a thousand dollars to 
twenty borrowers than to one borrower; but must they 
always pay from jour to six times as much interest as the 
one borrower pays? Paying thirty-six per cent interest is 
a form of extravagance we should not wish to cultivate. 
We think coéperation could do something here. 


substance. 


rower. 


The Railroad Investment 


N PAYING its fall dividend the Pennsylvania Railroad 

mailed checks to more than eighty-five thousand stock- 
holders, more than half of whom were women. The stock 
represents only about half the total investment in the sys- 
tem, and the bonds, no doubt, are held by as many differ- 
ent persons as the stock is; so we have here approximately 
an investment of a billion dollars owned by perhaps a 
hundred and fifty thousand persons. 

Now there are roughly a hundred and fifty thousand 
farmowners in Wisconsin and in Minnesota, and in each 
state the value of farmland approximates a billion dollars; 
but the farm is a form of wealth everybody understands, 
while the railroad is not. We want more steel cars, better 
signal systems, larger terminals, prompter service. The 
public constantly and properly demands improvements. 
Pressure of public opinion continually and rightly forces 
the railroads to arbitrate wage questions, and practically 
every arbitration increases the payroll. 

A railroad cannot get money out of the air however. 
It has no conjurer’s hat. Every improvement involves an 
investment of fresh capital, which can be obtained only 
by paying a price that is satisfactory to investors. Net 
income must finally keep pace with increased investment. 
For the last three years it has not done so. A crippled 
transportation system would be a worse calamity than 
any crop failure. The public would always better give the 
roads five per cent too much than five per cent too little. 


The Trouble in Washington 


xX THE National Capital they have been holding a sort 
of coroner’s inquest on the census. That the last cen- 
sus has pretty largely broken down is hardly disputable. 
Only a few of its many volumes are yet available to the 
public. Those few contain schedules the accuracy of which 
is very doubtful, and figures that cannot be satisfac- 
torily compared with the figures in former censuses. 

The value of a census depends on its accuracy, on the 
comparableness of its figures, and on the promptness with 
which they are published. In the last two respects, at 
least, the thirteenth census is largely a failure, though it 
has cost over fifteen million dollars. 

Formerly the Census Bureau was a temporary affair, 
going out of existence at the completion of each decennial 
enumeration. For years Congress was urged to establish 


October 18, 1915 


a permanent scientific bureau, which might collect and 
retain year after year a staff of experienced experts. At 
length Congress acceded to that demand—and it is pre- 
cisely this permanent scientific bureau that has made such 
a mess of the thirteenth census. 

A sort of coroner’s jury has been sitting on the case. 
Its verdict has not been announced, but we already know 
what the trouble was with the census—to wit, politics; 
the same thing that is the cause of trouble with every other 
department at Washington. 


Pressure on the Banks 


E SEE no injustice in the Government's compelling 

national banks to invest in stock of Federal reserve 
banks, provided it makes adequate provision for the con- 
version or retirement of the bonds the banks hold as a 
basis for their circulating notes. With that proviso the 
Government is entitled to attach any condition it pleases 
to the privilege of being a national bank. 

A bank that does not like the conditions need not take or 
retain a national charter. It is very much like your giving 
a man the privilege to use your name in his business. 
You can fix any terms you like, and the man can take it 
or leave it. 

The expediency of bringing the banks in by compulsion 
is a very different matter. Certainly if the terms finally 
fixed by the Glass-Owen Bill are so onerous that national 
banks come in only very reluctantly and by way of stand 
ing a fine rather than surrender their Federal charters, then 
the state banks will not come in at all; and the more 
inclusive the new scheme is, the better it is likely to work. 
It can be put into operation without the state banks— and 
even without many of the national banks in small towns; 
but it would be much stronger with the bigger state banks 
and the national banks in country towns. 

Both the state banks and the country national banks 
provided their bonds are equitably taken care of—are in 
so independent a position that Congress will have to con- 
sult their wishes if it gets them in. We hope it will do this. 


The Discredited Legislature 


ONCERNING the public’s profound distrust of state 

lawmakers, Governor O'Neal, of Alabama, recently 
said: “‘In many of the states a session of the legislature is 
looked on as something in the nature of an unavoidable 
public calamity. Not only is the convening of the 
legislature looked forward to with dread, but while it is in 
session a spirit of unrest prevails and an adjournment is 
always hailed with genuine relief.” 

This dissatisfaction with legislatures is of long standir ¢ 
Throughout the nineteenth century states placed restric- 
tion after restriction on the lawmaking body—as, for 
example, by prescribing that it should meet only once in 
two years—and then for a limited number of days. The 
argument for this, as Mr. Bryce points out, was: “If 
the legislature meets it will pass bad laws; let us, therefore, 
prevent it from meeting.” 

Every attempt to improve the legislature only makes 
it worse, and that will continue to be our experience until 
the lawmaking body itself is thoroughly remodeled — with 
greatly reduced membership, probably with only one house 
instead of two, and with very frequent if not continuous 
sitting. 





The Demand for Capital 


OME men think out a gasoline carriage and within a few 

years their invention has absorbed hundreds of millions 
of dollars of capital. The Wrights discovered how to fly, 
and millions will be spent this year in aérial navigation. 
Every thought that comes into a man’s head — if it has any 
commercial use— immediately creates a demand for fresh 
capital wherewith it may be exploited. 

The call for capital is one of the amazing phenomena of 
our day. For example, Frank A. Vanderlip calculates that 
electrical development along lines already well laid out will 
require four hundred million dollars a year for the next 
five years. 

Within the same period over a billion dollars’ worth of 
railroad securities will mature, while in the last five years 
railroad development absorbed two billion dollars of new 
capital; and bonded improvements by states and cities 
took a billion and a half more. 

“These are bewildering figures,” Mr. Vanderlip observes. 
“They sound more like astronomical mathematics than 
statistics of round, hard-earned dollars.” 

The point is precisely that if these developments are to 
go on—and unless our friends the Socialists come to the 
rescue by abolishing capital—somebody must not only 
make all these billions of veritable dollars but save them 
for investment. 

The demand for capital is enormous and the need that 
this demand be met is vital. These are reasons why we are 
opposed to certain political tendencies, such as overzealous 
trust-busting, which in our opinion tend powerfully to 
waste capital. In point of fact, we have not got it to waste. 
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the fine arts,a few sailor—or was— and, as the old saying goes, once a sailor t te ral und he went to Newto M assa 

slugsof science and cul- always a salt, or words to th neral effect st and ea bank | er 
: ture—oodles of that Yes; it is true. John Wingate Weeks was—and i us far re ed , cing a sailor asa g | 
, \ are so fittingly and sailor. He sailed the Seven Seas in the United States Naval « ink eing se 

} worthily represented Academy at Annapolis for four long and stormy years, and He reta i} erest é vas a 

t . in the United States he sailed such other seas as they sent him to sail fortwo  sentimenta erest. Really the tere king 

I ; Senate for Massachu- years thereafter. Then, much to his chagrin, he discovered after was the i the | ers get, and he re é good 

4 ) setts by Henry Cabot he was getting so stout that his new uniforms would t hare of that also. He ed the Ma N 

Lodge, LL. B.,and Ph. fit any longer; and what is there to sailing the seas unless Brigade mmanding that orga ation . ars, and 

i D.,andA NumberOne one’s uniforms fit? Nothing! going gallantly t ich war as he could i LSYS 

on the list of immortals Besides, ‘he was not exactly suited for the sea. It is Also, he had } al ngs. Now it ma uid that 

; selected partly by widely known literature abounds witt tances that yu y there t v ! | ‘ 4 i 

himself, it is entirely sailormen are lamentably inefficient in business affairs; and politician and a sailor. Indeed » ma et muct 
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it should have its representative in the Senate also. sailor you will make, Week you know it ks ‘ » seek retle ' 

| Wherefore, as Massachusetts uways does things in due and bonds and interest, that sort of thing! \ i I ‘ | e way for Wes ™ t ( e wa 

i form, we bei ld in the said Senate some two hundred and have glimmerings of business acumen in you. A sad sort a business ma Sam McCall, who opposed Weeks, was 

i sixty pounds of envoy and exponent sof the of seadog you will be if and ram round ¢ mere a state ur So the people of Massachusetts 
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of greater extent; and Phere i othing 


when Murray Crane 


weighed one hundred 


and one he began to 
bant, for fear he w 
getting fat Besides, it 


was a humiliating situ- 
ation, with Senator 
Heyburn gone and Ollie 
James looming uponthe 


other side; and Massa- 








chusetts came nobly 
mt to 
e Re 
gard. 
hu- 
setts nor any other e 
could save the face of 





that Grand Old Party in 

other ways that might 

( : be mentioned; but, of 

course, that is neither 

} i here nor there Dut was 
} last November. 

2 Not, of course, that 

Senator John Wingate 

A Weeks does not « arry 


, his two-sixty with grace 

‘ and aplomb, but that 

he has it to carry. The 

4 pointis there. And not 

that he carries all of it 

; amidships, either r 
! quite a fair-sized chur 
of itisbrains; and ne 
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“A run of nine. You've got to go some 
to beat that!”’ 


How Boys Do Enjoy 


Home Billiards! 


Noindoor game hassuch charm 
for boys billiards or por ket- 
billiards 

_The Home Billiard Room, with 

oo wick aby Grand,” 
hol Is sown avain all outside 
attractions. Billiard playing 
stimulates the manly desire to 
excel— cultivates accuracy, cal 
culation, concentration — pro 
motes the spirit of good fellow 
ship Best of all, it kee ps young 
folks contentedly within the 


wholesome influences of home. 


The Brunswick 


“Baby Grand” 


Queen of Home Billiard 
and Pocket-Billiard Tables 


Made of beautifully figured San 
Domingo Mahogany, with classic In 
laid Design Has th ame scientific 

nstruction and perfect playing qual 
ities as our Regulation Tables, whicl 
ire used exclusively by the world’s 

1 expert 

is Vermont Slat Bed, celebrated 
Monarch Quick-Ac.ing Cushions, and 


oncealed Cue Rack and Accessory 


Drawer to hold complete playing equip 
ment Sizes $x 5 x7, 4x8 
Furnished as Carom, Pocket-Billiard 

Combination Carom and Pocket 


Billiard Table 

Our Brunswick “Convertible” Billiard 
Tables—which also serve as Dining 
Tables, Library Tables or Davenports—do 
away with the necessity for an extra room. 


Over a Year to Pay 


Complete Playing Outfit Free 


You can buy any size or style of 
| wick Hon Billiard Table on 
nthly payin pread thin over 
i tire Vvear 
{ mplete plas ing tht including 
( ‘ Balls Bridye Rack Market 
Chalk, Cover, Book “ How to Play 
et free with any table you select 
Mail Coupon 
for Free Book 
O ul ‘ r-illu ated book 
tains full inf lation regarding our 
‘ ire line of Home Billiard Table 
I rv Prices, Easy Terms, etc Send 
fort on the convenient coupon 


| EXCESS BAGGAGE 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. JX, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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“Billiards —the Home Magnet” 
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one that suited him, he camped across the 
way from Maddox. Sam Horgan clattered 
in from the street, sweating a little. Where 
he got the news I don’t know, but he looked 
as if he had been running. 

It was as good as a play to watch those 
three rascals pretending to read newspapers 
and trying to act as if they had just hap- 
pened to pick out the same place to sit 
down. A blind man could have seen that 
each one of ’em thought he was the only fel- 
low who knew that the girl was going away 
and didn’t want to tip it off to the others. 
When she came out they made a rush 
for her. 

“No, thank you!” I heard her say. “I’m 
not going to the game this afternoon. I 
think I'll stay here at the hotel.” 

They followed her to the elevator, all 
talking at once and of course saying nothing 
about her going away. 

“Will you take dinner with me, Miss 
Irma?’ 

““How about a little auto ride after the 
game?” 

“Are you going to be here all the 
afternoon?” 

She waited until the elevator door was 
half shut. 

*‘Maybe!” 

That was every word she said. It an- 
swered all three questions without saying 
yes or no to anybody and it left all three 
of ’em in a position to do some guessing. 
That's what I call generalship. If you fix 
it so that a man can draw his own conclu- 
sions from what a woman says he'll usually 
pick the cards he needs to fill a strong hand. 

“There'll be quite a race back to the 
hotel after the game.”” It was Mrs. Aiken 
again, still looking for information. 

“Race for what?” says I 

“Why, to check the excess baggage! 
says she. ‘Look here, c hie f! You needn't 
pretend to be so innocent. 

I didn’t say a word. I didn’t dare to. I 
was expecting some telegrams; so I waited 
at the hotel until all the boys had started 
for the park. As I was standing at the desk 
in came a big whale of a man—a square- 
shouldered, light-haired young fellow, with 
a couple of suitcases marked: A. J.0O.,S. F. 
About nine bellhops made a run at him. 
He looked like money. 

“Can you tell me,” says he to the clerk, 
whether Miss Irma Lacey is in her room? 
She is? Put me on the ’phone, pleas 
Hello! . . . Yes, this is Al; I'm 
downstairs just got re 
be right down? vps 
He turned roun - ‘snapped his fingers. 
“Boy!” he says. ‘all me a taxi!” 


Vv 


READ the riot act in the clubhouse before 

the game. 

“Here we are,”’ I says, “just hanging in 
the lead by an eyelash, when by rights we 
ought to heve this pennant cinched to a fare- 
ye-well! You haven't been beaten by better 
clubs or outlucked either. The games you 
lost were thrown away because you've been 
too busy fighting among yourselves. You've 
been using this ball club as a clearing house 
for your troubles; and there’s going to be 
an end to that foolishness—right here and 
now! You dig in and play baseball from 
now on and forget that there’s anything, or 
anybody, on earth but just the folks that 
we've got to beat to get into the World's 
Series. There ain’t going to be any girl in 
the grandstand today!” 

Well, it worked like a charm. 

At the end of the fifth inning we had ’em 
licked to the tune of four to nothing. Old 
Sliver was putting a lot of stuff on every 
ball and working as hard as if he was pitch- 
ing in a World’s Series. The St. Louis bat- 
ters were chopping at his fast one after 
Fatty Cutts had it folded in his mitt, and 
missing his slow curves by six inches. Ben 
Maddox had made a couple of healthy- 
looking hits; Sam Horgan was cavorting 
round the difficult corner like a two-year- 
old; and Billy Runkle was playing second 
like a wild man. 

In the sixth inning Maddox got his third 
long hit—a double—-and he had to slide to 
second base in order to make it. It was an 

easy hook slide. I was where I could see 
and I'll swear that Ben didn’t hit anything 
but the dirt; but instead of getting up he 
rolled round and groaned so loud I could 
hear him away over back of third base. 
I ran out to him. 

“Hurt, Ben?” I says. 
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HE advantage of playing a 
piano by hand is thi The it 
strument resf is to whatever 


feeling you put into the fingering 


The drawbacks are these Ist rhe 
feeling you can put into the fingering 
depends upon the dexterity of the 
fingers in picking out the keys. 2nd 


No matter how perfect your tech 
nique may be, the music you can play 





is limited to the possibilities in 


fingers. You can play only selections 


The ¢ Player-Piano « that 


is that very instrument. 

When you play the Manualo, the mu- 
sic roll picks out all the keys (notes 
to be struck, whether one, two, ten or 
twenty at a time, just as the composer 
designated. Thus the fingering is taken 
care of automatically and without lim 
itation, leaving you free to give your 
musical feeling full sway and play any 

composition of any composer just as the 
composer wrote it. 

The Manualo responds to your mu- 
sical feeling because the volume and 
accent are controlled from the same 
point where you are in constant con 
tact with the instrument and where 
you naturally and instinctively express 
your musical feeling—the pedals. 

The Manualo pedals and the mech- 
anism they control are to the Manualo 
what the keys are to the piano. oe 
transmit the performer's musical feel 
ing as perfectly to the piano action as 
the piano keys transmit it. 


The Manualo Book is a lucid presentation of the ingenious 
Manualo so accom- 
plished and responsive. Send for it to the nearest address. 


Che Falhwin Company 


CINCINNATI 


construction which makes the 
HICAGO 
323 So. Wabash Ave 
LOUISVILLI INDIANAPOLIS ST 
425 S. Fourth Ave 18 N. Penn’a St 1111 Olive St 
ee ee ao. Ee ee 


a ~ RN ee 
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playing on the Manualo pe 


plays upon the piano keys, y 


pianist can possibly finger. 
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If you found your office 
boy putting two stamps 
on every letter instead 
of one, you would get a 
new office boy. 





ri} 








If you find your present 
system of letter-wnting 
Is costing you twice as 
much as another system, 
won t you get the other 
system? The 


EDISON 


DICTATING 
MACHIN 


substitution, specify ““ Made by Edis 


saves your time in dictating, in read- 
ing and revising your letters. It saves 
all the time your stenographers are 
now devoting to taking down notes and 
deciphenng them. It saves your bi "y's 
time, allowing him to | 

enclose and stamp the 
mail atintervals through 
the day instead of in 
a bunch at closing 
time. You pay salaries 
not for time, but for 
what time produces. 


The Edison Dictating Machine h 


been developed to its present ad 
vanced design under the personal 
supervision of Thomas A disor 
It as the dictating machine approved 
and labeled by the national fire i 
surance authorities. Its many m« 
hanical and electrical advantages 
are explained in our booklet, whict 
you shouldread before investigating 


Q Edivwon, 


INCORPORATED 
221 Lakeside Avenue Orange, N. J. 








SEND IN THIS COUPON 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc 
J 


Orange, N 
Please send me your 24-page br “The Goos 
the Typewriter and the Wizard,”’ desc g how the E.disor 
Dictating Machine may be adapted to my work and y 


booklets on its mechanical and electrical advantages 


Name 


Firm 


Address 
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“I think I've sprained my ankle,” he 
Says, gritting his teeth and sucking in Nis 
breath. “Geta couple of the boys to hely 
me off the field.” 

Billy Runkle had come over with the 
others to have a look at Maddox. 

“Get up, you big tramp!” says Billy 
“You ain’t hurt any more than I am. Get 

and quit stalling!” 

Ben pretended he didn’t hear hin 

“1 can feel it swelling,” says he. “I don't 
believe I can walk. Maybe I'd better be 
carried.” 

Ben gave a dying-gladiator look, rolled 
over twice, sat up and took his ankle in both 
hands — his right ankle, as I noticed. 

‘Let it alone!” says he, groaning louder 
than ever. “I’ve had enough sprains to 
know what one feels like. What I need is 
hot water and liniment. Golly, but it hurts! 
W hee-ee!”’ 

Well, what could I do? I had to give 
him the benefit of the doubt, of course. He 
went off the field, with one arm round the 
neck of the negro rubber, Doct 
by the way he limped he 
anything from a sprain to a compound 
iracture. 

6 Gang 





chief,” says Sam Horgan, 
in't it be a good thing to have Ber 
y in the clubhouse until alter the game 


You want to see 







how bad he’s hurt, don't 


Huh!” says Billy Runkk He thinks 

e's got a date outside of that hes al 

right. Don’t let him put one over on you 
chief. Make him wait in the clubhouse.” 

I could see their point of view. They fig 

ired that Ben had stolen a march on ‘en 

and was going to beat ‘em to the hotel I 


didn't know whether he had or not, but I 


made up my mind that I'd have a good look 
> aid , 


prained ankle Runkle and Horga: 

ry round me and crabbed and peeved 
intil I had to remind *em of that fine Chey 
were still growling when they went on the 
field for the seventl inning I had to } it 
Eddie Reeves at first base in Ben's place 


I hated to do it because Eddie is weak on a 
low bal! and a bad thr 
Caley, the St. Louis shortstop, beat out 
bunt and started to steal on the first ball 
pitched to the next batter. Caley is astreak 


ow DoLhers hin 


of fire on the bases, bu Fatty Cutts made a 
perfect peg to second and from where I sat 
it looked as if Billy Runklk got the ball or 
Caley as he slid. Tom McGinn, the umpire 
didn’t think so. He squatted and spread 
both hands. 

The next thing I knew, Billy was jumping 
ip and down in front of McGinn and calling 


him pet names. 


Why, you blind burglar!” yells Billy. 
You poor old petty-larceny crook! I had 
him a mile a mile! The ball was her 


waiting for him and he slid into it! Safe? 


You're crazy!” 

MeGinn backed away, shal £ his head, 
vith Billy after hin Tom is a little mat 
ul peppery an umpire who won t stand 

r anything in the way of rough stuff o1 


the diamond. 
Every ballplayer in the league knows that 
to lay the weight of a finger on Ton 
McGinn is just the same as wishing ! 
self out of the game vith a fine and may! 
a suspension On top ot it. 
I smelled it coming and started o1 
run for Billy, but I was too late. He walked 
ip to MeGinn and grabbed him by the col 
lar. He didn't 


do it like a man acting on a 





sudden impulse either. It was cold and 
deliberate, and done in such a mann | 
MeGinn couldn't overlook it-—and 
there was where the light flashed « me l 
could have cussed myself for not seeing it 
before and warning Tom. Billy wasn’t 


kicking on account of the decision at second 
base; he was kicking to get himself chased 
off the field. Ben had a little head-start or 
him, but Billy had found a way to give him 
a race and he was using Tom McGir 
heip him do it. 

Sam Horgan must have tumbl 
about the same time I did. He couldn't see 


Billy and Ben both on their way and hin 


} i? 
ipled to 


left out in the cold: so he came tearing over 


nd grabbed Mac too. 
‘A little home umpiring, eh?” 


Sam. “Robber!” 

Between ‘em they shook that little ma: 
like a woman shakes a blanket. The; 
ounced him up and down until his teet! 
rattled; they spun him round like a dancing 


bear. I made a dive for Horgan to drag 
him away, but my hand slipped and struc} 
McGinn in the face. 
“You too!” he gasps. “To the club- 
, 99 


‘ ' 
nouse all three of you 


Continued on Page 31 
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f Saiie want to! 


OUP 


This won’t.” 


No indeed! No matter how high 
the food-prices go, the cost of 
Campbell's Soups to you remains 
the same. 

Think of the nourishing food- 
value you get in 


SOUP 


It is made from whole quarters of prime fresh 
beef—a strong rich stock containing also plenty of 
the juicy meat which has not been used for stock. 
And with this are included carrots and white tur- 
nips cut into dice, peas, barley, celery, leeks, and 
the proper seasoning to make a perfect soup. It 
is so hearty and satisfying that it is almost a meal 
in itself. 

Why not enjoy it at your table today? Your 
money back if not satisfied. 









21 kinds —10c a can 
t 2 Acpasegus Clam Bouilles 


| 
Beef Clam Chowder Pea 
Bouillon Consomme Pepper Pot 
Celery Julienne Print er 
4 Chicker Mock Turtle Tomat 


Chicken-Gumlt Mulligataw I to-Okra 
Okra) Mutton Brott Vegetable 
Vermicelli-T 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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HUDSON Six 54, $2250 


FIVE WIRE WHEELS, $80 EXTRA 
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“RIDES LIKE CONSTANT COASTING”’ 


What Do You Know About Any 
Motor Car Save the One You Own? 


UST think of the cars you have ridden in during the past year! 
Not one automobile owner in a hundred rides a 


# other car than the one you own? 


Have you driven any 


dozen times a season in any other than his own car. 


Under such conditions, with a limited knowledge of other cars, it is natural that every 


motorist 1s apt to think his is the best car built. 


[t is like the man who claims that his town is the bes 
yet who never goes to any other town 

Remember the old Second Reader story about the pigs 
that thought they knew the world until they got out of the 


pen and climbed the hill ? 


Now Let’s Make a Good Examination 
of Six-Cylinder Cars 


If you have never driven a Six, you can know nothing of 
their smoothne 

The man who never saw an electric lamp could easily be 
persuaded to believe that a kerosene lamp was just as good. 

You'll never know the superiority of the Six except by 
actual experience 

Riding in a Six will convey some of the sensations of flying. 
Che motor will purr 
and because there is a constant power im- 


You'll not experience any vibration. 
ilmost noiselessly 
pulse being imparted to the rear wheels, the grind and growl 
of the rear axle will not be heard 

When you take the wheel, you get an entirely new sen- 


ition in motoring. It is not high power that accounts for it. 


Four-cylinder motors can be made just as powerful as a six 
or a one-cylinder could be, for that matter. 

But, in six cylinders, because of their overlapping power 
impulses, and freedom from vibration, you get marvelous 
smoothness and flexibility. 


How to Determine Six-Cylinder Differences 

Of course, all Sixes are not equally smooth. 

Design means much. 

To be sure to get the very finest impression of what a Six 
means, drive a HUDSON Six 54 

Go to any HUDSON dealer. If you drive, have him let you 
take the wheel, and over any road, through the maze of city 
traffic, over the rough roads, up hill and down, you will see why 
it is possible to do 300 miles in a day with safety and comfort. 


New Features in HUDSON Six 54 
True streamline bedy—the handsomest. car you ever saw. 
Highest standard of HUDSON design and construction. The 
very best we know in beauty and finish. 
Right-hand control 
side. Electric ally self-cranked and electric lighted. 


Left-side drive. 
Entrance to driver's seat from either 


Accept Howard E. Coffin’s 1914 Automobile Review —We'll Send It! 


No automobile buyer should fail to read Mr. Coffin’s 
\utomobile Review 

He shows why six cylinder cars are now so popular. 

He explains the reasons for their smoothness, and why 


they are’ so desirable. With diagrams, and in the clearest 


language he makes you understand why so many makers are 
now manufacturing sixes exclusively. 

He tells about left side drive and right side drive — about 
gasoline economy— electric and other gear shifts— streamline 
wire and 


and other features embodied in the 1914 designs. 


wocl ic speedometer drive — new things in lighting 
wood wheel 

No man is more eminently qualified to prepare such a re- 
view. Mr. Coffin’s reputation as an engineer, and his many 


contributions to the progress of the automobile industry both 
as a designer of many successful cars, and a contributor to 
engineering literature make his review authentic. 

Of course he refers to the HUDSON Six 54. No discus- 
sion of automobile tendencies would be complete that omitted 
mention of this new car. 


Can you afford to consider the purchase of any car costing 
$1,500 and over without knowing what such an authority as 
Mr. Coffin has to say upon the subject? 


Send your name and address 


HUDSON Motor Car Company 


7733 Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


October 18, 19135 
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Is Your 
Suit Yours? 


lis not personally and 


possessively yours, unless 

it is measured to your 
proportions, mated to your 
personality and matched to 
your little likes and whim 
seys. If it was made with- 
out you in eye and in mind, 


how can it be yours ? 


vs 


are measured, mated and 
] 

matched to one man alon 

you. You “captain” every d 


from 


tail from cloth to cut 
body-lines to coat-linings. Thus, 
your Kahn Suit is yours in fac 
and in feeling, down to the very 
collar-notch and pox ket flap 

down to the dot of an “1” and 


” 


the cross of a “t. 


bbe DAY— go to our Author- 

ized Representative in your 
town and be measured for your 
Autumn Suit or Overcoat. He 
will show you over 500 pure- 
wool rare-weave merchant- 
tailoring fabrics. Our seal — 
your guarantee —is in his win- 
dow and on our label. Don't 
forget — go to-day. 


Kahn Tailoring Co. 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Zs ped hants serving a discr ating 
ntele ar vited write for our Ta 8 


De artment t 

















Continued from Page 29 
That was what they were waiting for. 
The words were no sooner out of McGinn's 
mouth than they let go of him, picked =e 
their gloves and away they went, ne 
neck in a sprint for the Ba hay gate 
Tom stared after ’em with his mouth open; 
and no wonder 
Now everybody knows that when a ball- 
player is ordered off the field it takes him a 





long time to get started. First he has to | 


talk with the umpire about it. ‘‘Who, me? 
What for?” When he finally gets it through 
his head that he is the party the ump is 
after, he chucks away his glove—and has 
to walk over and pick it up. 

Then he heads for the bench, turning 
round every two steps to tell the umpire 
something that has just occurred to him 
On the bench he has to pick out his sweater 
usually tries on two or three before he finds 
the right one. After that he must have a 
drink of water and borrow a chew of tobacco 
and attend to a few other little matters. 

At last he marches off the field, slow and 
dignified, like a pallbearer at a funeral 
Hurry? He wouldn't hurry for afarm. You 
know what the old lrishwoman Sala <A 
go—but the likes of ye can’t put me out!" 
That's it exactly. It’s tradition for the 
ballplayer to use up every second of the 
time the rules give him. It’s a kiddish trick 
and there’s no sense in it; but they were 
doing it when I broke into the le ag 1e and 
they'll be doi: 14 it so long as baseball lasts 

“Holy cats!"’ says McGinn. “ First time 
I ever saw that! Look at those birds fly ! 
Did they want to get out of the game?” 

‘They did,” says I, “and you gave ‘em 
their wish!"’ Hopping mad as he was, Tom 
had to smile 

*“Mac, 7 Says, ° be reasonable! I was 
only trying to _ Horgan off and my har 

slipped. It « honest!”’ 

All right!” says McGinn. “It was an 
accident if you say so. Why didn’t you tip 
me off? I wouldn’t have let ‘em out of the 


game. Get back on the bench.’ 
You can imagine the fix that left us in 
three substitutes playing the infield, one 


shortstop with a brainstorm, and the whole 
nile in the air! I put Lannon at 
id Ed Kilmer at third—and prayed 








» came the St. Louis batters and began 





to nt-—the very best way to go aliter a 
nervous infield. Kilmer heaved one over 
Reeves’ head into right field Lannon 
hbooted away an easy chance; Sliver Whea 

ley got rattled and lost control—-and in no 


i 
time at all they had two runs home, the 
base s were loaded ar d nobody was out. 

I benched Wheatley and sent Bob Aike 
in, but there was no stopping ‘em; they had 
us on the run and they knew it. They 
scored seven times before we got ‘em out 
ana we dropped into second place in the 
percentage table with a crash that jarred 
the entire le ague. 


It was a savage bunch that headed for 





the clubhouse after the agony . 
final score, eleven to tive! Everybody K 
that Sam and Billy had kicked themselves 


out of the game or purpose and everybody 


ew 


knew why. There was a lot of loose tall 


about what ought to be done to ‘em for i 


In the general excitement | ime near tor 
getting about Ben's ankle. Doctor Bones 
ren i me 


Good land, chief,” says he, “I neval 


did git no chance to doctah that man’s 
ankle —none a-a-at all! He comes in yere, 
busts into his things like he’s goir to a 


fire an’ beats it, singin’: ‘Every Day’ll be 
y By and By!’ I reckon he ain’t as 
as hethought. . . . No,sul 


Don’t ast me nuthin’ "bout that ankle! He 








wouldn't lemme see iteven. He Sa) I ain't 
a reg’lah practishner nohow. Mist” Ho's 

in’ Mist’ Runkle they come boilir and 
seem quite peeved to fin’ Mist’ Mi addox 
gone a’ready. Mist’ Runkle he ser me 
out to hire a taxi—-a fast one—an’ a ma 

whut know how to drive! Look to me like 
they’s some rasmustidiousness goin’ Oo 

yund yere, chief!” 
vi 


MADE a beeline for the desk as soon as 
I got to the hotel. 
‘Tough game to lose, chief! 
saun Ryan, the clerk 
ou bet it was! Sa) ] Madd 
veen here?” 
Ryan grinned. You can’t fool the Ir 


about some things. 


‘All three of "em got here about the same 


time,”’ says he. ‘They were looking for 
certain party, but she wasn’t in. She w 





out about two and hasn't come back yet. 
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- Do this Once, then You May Throw 
Away Your Rubbers 


One thorough application of Dri-Foot will 
keep your shoes water-proof for the season. 


DRI- 


Waterproofing 








soaks into the |] ather, keeps it sort and p ye und all co vions, al makes it 
wear much lon, er The shoes are never is r sticky, it does not change the 
appearance, and you can polish them as « y as treated s! 

Rubbers are usually forgotten when wanted most " Dri-Foot shoes are 
ready for any weather ~ Dri-Foot’’ do t draw’’ the feet or add unnecessary 


Notice to Shoe Dealers 
These Jobbers Carry Dri-Foot: 


CALIFORNIA MISSOU RI VANIA 
Los Angeles Kaneas Oity 
Sacramento— A 
San Franciseo St Jos ph— 

k St Louis 


COLORADO 





Denver 
Pueblo— MONTANA Philadelphia 
CONNECTICUT Butte 
New Haven 
Waterbury NEBRASKA Pitteburgh 
WASHINGTON, I Linc ol Potteville 
| . Reading 
GEORGIA cmata~t & Park Scranton 
ootown 
Atlanta NEW JERSEY W Ukes- Barre 
ILLINOIS amée E 
Chicago Hoboker RHODE ISLAND 
‘ Newark Providence 
Paterson yt ' 
Trenton SOUTH CAROLINA 
harleston 
Peorta ‘ NEW YORK 
Rockford F Albany rEXAS 
Spring field Austin 
INDIANA Amsterdam— Dallas 


Binghamton 








Ft Wayne 
Indianapolis Buffal Ban Antonic 
Terre Haute , AH 
mire 
I WaA New ¥ ‘ ‘ ait mhe t 
Davenport 
Des Moines ‘ VEKMON 
t ta 
KENTUCKY ewes Brattled. 
Louisville + sburgh k ng te 
A on etle 
MAINE VIRGINIA 
Bangor Norfolk 
I 8 ~ Use h hmond 
Belfast—B 
Portland T WASHINGTON 
- Seattle 
, NORTH CAROLINA 
MARYLAND pokane 
Baltimore aegues Tacoma 
. NORTH DAKO 
, 2 ea RGINIA 
MASSACHUSETTS - 
Boston —A OHIO 
Ak 
SIN 
anton 
* peinnat hippewa Falls 
Brockton 
Spring field Eau Claire 
Worcester . Green Ba 
‘HIG y La Crosse 
MICHIGAN ouliaaan Nee 
Detratt 
Grand Rapids 
z shikos 
Saginaw Racis 
Ypsilanti 
MINNESOTA Bandusk CANADA 
Duluth Toledo Montrea 
Minneapolis OREGON T< a = 
F and 
St Paul a pee ce >» 
é/ 
: =) 
mane for Black or Tan ¥ 
he Poe 
(set a ca f Dri t from your shoe man or general store and 7 





rove what we Say : tney ha "t a, | t! mK and I 

it’s Easy to Apply Dri-Foot 25c for a full size can ’ 

low to : FITZ CHEMICAL COMPANY y 
Phillipsburg, N. J. a -— 





596 Broad Street 
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President’s 
Christmas 


Cake 







HE famous 
cook and Domes- 
tic Science Instructor of 
Nashville, ‘Tenn, Mrs. Betty 
Lyles Wilson, has baked the White 
House Christmas cake for a succession of our presidents. 
These cakes are mixed on a Hoosier Cabinet, which Mrs. 
Wilson regards as ‘* The most complete piece of furniture made.”’ 
‘IT could not do without one now,’’ says Mrs. Wilson in 
N her letter. ‘‘It saves more steps and ts really the greatest help 
the housekeeper has ever known.” 


The Hoosier Cabinet 


Only a woman yws women's actual on payment of $1.00. Then you pay 
work and needs. Men may devise labor $1.00 a week dues until it is paid for. 
savers. Women must decide their value rhe low price, fixed by the Hoosier 


600,000 other women, all Hoosier Company, is not increased by purchasing 
owners, endorse every word Mrs. Wilson under the club plan. Hoosier quality is 


says. investigation in any hundred or insured. You can't buy a better made or 

thousand towns shows that half or more handsomer cabinet than the Hoosier 

of all kitchen cabinets in Our descriptive Model 

use are Hoosiers President Wilson's Christmas Cake Kitchen Book is free. 
‘ : a f th Made on a Hoosier Cabinet . ; 
In every city « y While you are thinking 


United States large ae about the Hoosier drop us 
enough to have a good he hy ‘ a postal foracopy gi we 
page illustrations, sho 
the famous eq upment 
» 


furniture store there isa 
Hoosier Agent Each at 


certain seasons, forms a that saves million 

Hoosier club The name of the : oe oe 
These clubs allow vou to agent nearest to you,with 

secure a Hoosier Cabinet explanation of the Hoosier 


Club Plan, is included 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
110 Sidney St., New Castle, Ind. 


Branch, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco (89 4,000 Agencies, United States and Canada 


delivered immediately, 





luck and—well, you know! 
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They’re sticking round, waiting. Maddox 
is in the bar, Runkle is in the grill and 
Horgan is in the writing room. I’m to send 
word to all of ’em the minute she shows up.” 

I went into the bar first. Ben was there 
and when he saw me he began to limp 
pitifully. 

“How's the ankle, Ben? ” says I. 

“Pretty bad, chief,” he Says; “but I 
think it'll be better tomorrow. 

“T hope so,” I says. “It’s the first time I 
ever saw a man slide hard enough to bung 
up both ankles at once.” 

““Whatd’yemean— both ankles at once? 
growls Ben. 

“Why,” says I, “you limped with the 
right one at the ball park, but I see the left 
one is troubling you now.” 

He tried to change step, but he couldn't 
get away with it. His face turned red as a 


” 


| beet and he began to splutter. 


“Never mind the alibi!” I says. “‘Save it 
for Sweeney—he’s collecting ‘em. I’m not 
a regular practitioner, Ben, but I know of a 
remedy that cures the sort of sprains you’re 
troubled with. I’m going to plaster each 
one of your ankles with a fifty-dollar fine 
one hundred large iron men out of your next 
paycheck! I'll teach you to play horse 
with my ball club!” 

I called on Sam in the writing room and 
handed him the same dose. He couldn't 
think of a word to say. Billy Runkle did a 
little better. He said he thought we had a 
safe lead or he wouldn’t have done it. He 
never even peeped about the hundred- 
dollar fine—just swallowed hard a couple 
of times and let it go at that. As I was tell- 
ing him what I thought of a fellow who 
would throw down his ball club on account 
of a girl, in came a bellhop. 

““Mr. Ryan says Miss Lacey is here!” 

Billy bolted like a shot and I trailed along 
to see the fun. Shaun had allowed for 
distance and handicapped ’em nicely; all 
three of em arrived on the spot at the same 
time and then backed up, looking foolish 
for there was the girl, hanging on the arm 
of the big light-haired chap. Both of ’em 
were smiling. 

“Introduce me to your friends, Irma,” 
says he. 

““Certainly!”’ She stepped forward as 
cool as a cucumber—not a blush—not a 
tremor in her voice. ‘‘Gentlemen, let me 
present Mr. Olson, of San Francisco. We 
were married this afternoon! Dear, this is 
Mr. Maddox—and Mr. Runkle—and Mr. 
Horgan - 

Generalship again, you see! She didn’t 
even give ’em time to recover from the 
blow, for as each man’s name was called he 
had to step up and make a bluff at saying 
something pleasant. 

‘Pleased to meet you, I’m sure!”’ says 
Ben. ‘‘A—a little sudden, wasn’t it?” 

“How d’ye do?” says Billy. “*Wish you 
! Many happy 
returns of the day.” 

*Married!”’ says Sam. “ Well, wouldn't 
that kill you!” 

“I’m sure I hope not!” says the big fel- 
low, and everybody had a chance to laugh. 
That broke the tension. 

Well, you can imagine what a sensation 
it kicked up round the hotel; but the man 
who roared the loudest and the longest was 
Chick Dorsey. 

“Did I know about it?” says he. “I 
should say not! She put one over on me too. 
Had it all framed up with this Olson party 
and worked me for the carfare. So this is 
what she meant by seeing America first, eh? 
Well, I was right about one thing, chief: 
She never encouraged any of these fellows!” 

Of course Mrs. Aiken had to get busy 
immediate ly. 

“Isn't it lovely and romantic!” she says. 
“Chief, don’t you think the club ought to 
give her a wedding present?” 

“*L don’t know about the club,”’ says I; 
“but I’m going to give her one—no, three!” 

I sent her duplicate receipts for the three 
fines, at one hundred dollars apiece; but 
I guess she didn’t understand what they 
meant. Maybe her husband did. 

Later on I had a chance to send her a bill 
for excess baggage amounting to $86,497.23. 
That was the Pinks’ share of the World's 
Series money, which would have been ours 
but for Mrs. Al. J. Olson. 

I've traded Bob Aiken to the Grays just 
to keep his wife from saying “I told you 
so!"’ We've got a happy family again; but 
if anybody else on my ball club has a sister 
in-law who wants to see America first she'll 
never look at it through the windows of our 
Pullman. From now on this outfit flies 
light—and I'll shoot the man who says 
Excess Baggage to me. 
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BEATING BACK 


(Continued from Page 25) 


hence their special privileges. This prison, 
as I learned ae afterward, was run on a 
strict political system. The bankers were 
allowed to decorate their cells and to buy 
special food. 

Now all this time the food of the regular 


| dining room at the Ohio State Penitentiary 


grew worse and worse. I hadn't learned 


| enough about prisons to recognize the signs 


of revolution. I did notice, now and then, 
certain fluttering disorders in the lines and 
a difficulty in enforcing discipline. The con- 
victs were getting ripe for a break. It was 
not so much the bad food as it was the con- 
trast between the general lot and those 
luxuries on Bankers’ Row. Then we began 
to whisper the truth round the clerks’ table 
in Jericho. An explosion impended; the 
fuse had begun to sizzle. As I, in my plain 
gray uniform, with my white shirt and collar, 
passed the crowds of third-class and fourth- 
class prisoners in their dirty, disgrs enre 
st ripes, I understood perfectly their poin 
of view. 

Too much favoritism had been allowed 
men with money, like the bankers—or with 
influence, like me. 

The riot broke suddenly. I was crossing 
the campus to our Jericho dining room 
when from the main dining room I heard a 
noise like the roar of a hundred tigers—a 
strange, inhuman, ghastly combination of 
bellow and wail. I’ve since heard stage 
mobs try to imitate that sound—and I 
always laugh, it seems so cold and feeble. 
The real thing sent shivers down every 
nerve. The door of the office opened and 
Deputy Bradford Dawson came running 
out as pale as asheet. A guard carrying a 
gun came up from the other direction. 

‘Quick, man!” yelled Dawson. “Put 
that thing down!” 

Unarmed he ran toward the dining room 
and I ran after him, drawn by curiosity. 
The seventeen hundred prisoners were on 
their feet, throwing plates and 
smashing tables with their feet, running 
about aimlessly. As I entered, a guard 
dived head first through an open window. 

Then followed the finest exhibition of 
character and personality I ever saw. Daw- 
son shot his big form to the platform at one 
e nd of the dini ing room and shouted: 

‘Men! Men! 

His voice wasn’t quiet now; it came out 
with its full force. The riot went on for a 
second, as though struggling for its life, and 
then died out. Some of the men stood still 
with their arms stretched back—frozen in 
the act of throwing a plate. 


bow ls, 


The Raid on Bankers’ Row 


“Men,” said Dawson, “sit down! I'll 
right your wrongs! Nobody will be pun- 
ished for this. Sit down and go on with 
dinner!” 

They dropped back into their places as 
though drawn by strings. The men who 
had been running about found their seats. 
In less than a minute everything had 
stopped. 

The fear of a break always hung over the 
prison authorities. Once let those seven- 
teen hundred tough, desperate men move 
together and no body of guards could have 
held them. The safety of a prison depends 
on keeping the men from concerted action. 
This time they nearly developed that uni- 
form mob-spirit. 

The authorities took no more chances 
Next day a squad went through Bankers 
Row pulling down the pictures and orna- 
ments. We clerks in Jericho lost many of 
our privileges and for a little time certain 
gentlemanly grafters had poor pickings, 
while the food in the main dining room 
became almost palatable. 

Some of my acquaintances in the trans- 
fer office appealed to me and some did not 
Especially 1 shall always remember one 
first-class man whose position gave him the 
run of my office. From his hatchet-faced 
appearance I called him in my own mind 
the Fishhawk. Externally he was smooth, 
plausible and agreeable. He had been look- 
ing for the job of transfer clerk, I learned; 


and he probably resented my quick promo- | 


tion. The 


porter round the office, 


alife- | 


termer charged with murder, was illiterate, | 


but dapper in dress and with good manners 
These men, in their different ways, caused 
me great trouble. 

First, it was the turn of the Fishhawk. 


| In the routine of his job he sometimes had 


access to the prisoners’ effects. 


When this 
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happened he would invariably pilfer some 
little tool or trinket. It made no difference 
to him whether he could use the article or 
not. He'd show his plunder to me before 
he hid it in the transfer office. I didn’t 
like to tell the warden—that would have 
been snitching, which is the blackest sir 
among convicts. 

Nevertheless, these stoler put 
told hin 
that if he brought in any more plunder I'd 
report to the warden. He took it hard 
One word led to another; and suddenly my 
red temper exploded. 

I jumped at him. I had in my hand a 
little sharp desk knife. 1 went straight at 
his neck — hesitated, and quit. I had meant 
to cut his throat. I think it was his very 
immobility—for he was paralyzed wit 
fear—which restrained me. 

Trouble like that is severely 
in a prison, but the Fishhawk showed no 
disposition to report me; in fact 
friendly, obedient and humble—all of 
which put me on my guard. 

I understood his meekness when fifteer 
hundred cigars, which had mysteriously 
disappeared from the cigar shop, wer 
found by the patrol guard in the tower of 
my office. 

I was summoned to appear before the 
deputy. I told him truthfully that I knew 
nothing of the matter. 

“Have you ever smoked any cigars it 
there?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,”’ I said. 

“Where did you get them?” he asked 

“They were given me by the prisoner 
I replied. 





us all in danger: and one day 


punished 


1e DeCcame 


Getting the Fishhawk 


The transfer clerk is in a position to do 
small favors. Inreturn acigar-maker would 
smuggle me out a cigar now and then in the 
sole of his shoe. The two ends would be 
smashed flat from the heel and ball of his 
foot; and so we called them “‘fantails 

“Don’t you know that’s a violation of 
the rules?” he asked. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“You'd better not do that any more 
Who put those cigars in the tower?”’ 

“I don’t know.” 

Deputy Bradford 
through a severe cross-questioning before 
he told me the news. The porter had 
snitched. The Fishhawk had stolen ar 
concealed those cigars with the idea 
lay ing it on me and getting me transierrea 
He'd confided the plot to the porter. That 
was his great mistake. 

Dawson was severe, applying strictly 
the barbarous rules of the Ohio State 
Penitentiary; but he was also just—the 
memory of his justice helped save him 
during the riot in the dining room. Other 
subofticials were accepting graft in one form 
or another. Dawson never took a cent 
I happen to know, because later I had access 
to the books. He hated pull and personal 
influence. 

A few days after that I was in the 
guardroom when they brought up a new 
prisoner—a well-dressed, plausible Italia: 
pickpocket. Dawson had no guard avail 
able at the moment and he asked me to 
walk with him while he conveyed the 


Dawson put me 


prisoner across the yard. The Italia 
talked a steady stream. explaining his 
innocence and advertising his talents. The 


deputy seemed not to hear him until he 
said: 

“Perhaps you don’t understand that | 
speak nine languages.” 

“You do, do you?” said the deputy 
“Well, you'll only talk one language here 
and mighty little of that!” 

So from February to August, 1899, I 
worked in the transfer office, gradually 
extending my acquaintance, in the slow, 
furtive prison way, among both prisoner 
and guards. As the newsman prophesied 
I had got the gravy of the institution. My 
work was fairly heavy and exacting, but 
not difficult after I mastered the routine 
and it kept my mind occupied. I found 
time for much reading. 

] wore a gray suit, with a collar an 
nothing except the cadet stripe down the 
trouser-seam would mark me as a prisoner 
I ate in Jericho, where the food was prett 
good; I had the blessing of conversation at 
meals. I began to see a little of Warder 
Coffin—and I think he liked me. 

As for Deputy Dawson, he showed m« 
certain signs of friendship in his queer 
gruff way. 

However, no prisoner ever lived cor 
tented in his prison. It is against huma: 


i tie; 
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nature to endure involuntary restraint. | 
To get away is the nightly dream and the | 
What-| 
greed, position, fame, or love of woman 
represents to a free man, escape represents | 
to a prisoner. And I had certain special | 
reasons driving me to escape at this period. 
Bud, Bill and my brother Frank still lay 
in jail at Ardmore, charged with the Rock 
Island robbery. Because they were un- 
known to the people of El Reno, it was 
harder to convict them than me; yet I 
knew the authorities would get them some- 
how. Only one penalty stood on the 
statute-books against that charge—life. 
Under the windows of my office ran the 
Scioto River. It empties into the Ohio, and 
the Ohio empties into the Mississippi. Let 
me get through those barred windows and 
somehow I might drift down the river to 
Arkansas, from which I could go overland 
into Indian Territory! Once there—so ran 
my dream—I would gather the remnants 
of my outlaw friends for a raid on the 
Ardmore jail. I would release my com- 
rades, or die fighting, as I had always 


- hoped I should die. 


The plan became an obsession. When I 
was alone in the transfer office I'd stand 
with my hands against the bars watching 
the driftwood on the Scioto. It was going 
from the Scioto to the Ohio, from the Ohio 
to the Mississippi—why not a piece of 
human driftwood? I planned how I would 
slip from the window, drop to the wall 
under the guard-tower and make a run for 
the river, taking the chance that the guard 
would miss me in his excitement—if he ever 
saw me. I thought about a change of 
clothes and even planned to hide an outfit 
in the state shop. The only thing which 
restrained me was a few steel bars. 

Routine threw me in with one of the 
guards. He liked me, I think—I did all I 
could to make him do so. During the 
leisure and freedom of my evenings we 
would sit in my office while I told him 
stories of the Long Riders and the cow- 
country. Without seeming to plead my 
own cause, I let him know how I had 
become an outlaw. At last he began to | 
express sympathy for me and I grew bold 
to approach my point. I remarked 
casually that a man in the transfer office 
might escape by sawing those bars. He 
made no response—simply turned and left 
me. There I let the matter rest for a time. 


Diamond Cut Steel 


When again we talked alone he found me 
in one of my despondent moods. Some- 
thing—I’ve now forgotten what—had 
happened to impress my situation upon 
me. He noticed it and asked: 

“What's troubling you? You don’t 
seem to be feeling well.” 

Then I gave in and unbosomed my 
feelings. I wasn’t acting now; I was 
sincere. I told him all about Frank—how 
I had got him into the trouble, how he 
hated the whole business, how he stood in 
danger of a life sentence. And I hinted at 
a plan to release him if I could only escape. 
The guard sat silent for a time. Presently 
we saw some men coming along the hall. 
He said: 

“*T will see you again.” 

Then he walked away without another 
word. Nearly a week later he came into 
my office with his wife and two little girls. 
His wife gave me a pie. When they were 
leaving he turned back to me, as though on 
a sudden impulse, and slipped something 
into my hand. 

“T’ve brought you a little package,”’ he 
said; “I hope you'll appreciate it.” 

I put the bundle in my pocket and never 
took it out until I was alone in my cell; but 
I knew, even before I opened it, what the 
package contained. He had given me five 
little diamond-edged saws! 

With hope again in my world, I set to 
work. The window bars all through the 
building were of steel especially composed 
to resist saws. These diamond-edged saws, 


| however, would cut them—only veryslowly. 


The porter was the only man regularly in 
the office with me. At certain hours in the 
morning he was away, moving and trans- 
ferring beds. Those periods I chose for the 
work, first assuring myself that there were 
no guards in the neighborhood and no 
watchers at the windows across the street. 

Then, too, I must choose always a time 


| when some external noise killed the scrap- 


ing of my little saws. Every day when I 


| had finished I filled the cuts with a mixture | 


of soap and filings. As I got on with the 
work I figured that I should be something 
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nder, dnver, motorist, or cyclist—remem- 
ber the Universal Hansen list includes 
all with limitless scope in sizes. There 
are 6000 Hansen dealers. Write us for 
book and buying information. 

0. C. HANSEN MFG. CO 
100 Detroit St Milwaukee, Wis. 








THE SATURDAY 


like two weeks, altogether, in cutting 
through two places in two bars, so that I 
could wiggle through. 

All this time my friend the guard, who 
gave me the saws, had avoided me. One 
day when | was working on the books, he 
came and stood beside me 

“T’ve been studying this thing out,”’ he 
said abruptly, “and | think I’ve made a 
mistake not in you, Al, for I know you're 
O. K.; but if a rumble should come you 
couldn’t explain this.” 

“Well,” said I, “if a rumble does come 


you needn't be afraid. I never betrayed 
any one in my life—and I won’t you.’ 

He replied 

» 3 you don’t realize your positior 


If you’re caught they'll put you to the 
torture!"’ He looked at me a minute, I re 


member, before he added in a serious voice 
“Al, they'll kill you if you don’t tell.” 

“Then I'll beat the prison—won’t I?” 
I said. 


““No,” he said; “‘you'll tell. Noman o1 
earth can undergo that punishment and not 
squeal.” 

“There’s nothing on earth can make me 


squeal,”’ said I. 


Then he approached it in a new way, and 
suggested that if I did confess he would get 
ten years for helping a felon escape 

“And then what will become of my wife 


and babies ?” he asked. 

“Of course I'd quit rather than see your 
wife and babies suffer. Old man, don't be 
afraid of that!”’ I answered 

Then suddenly t : changed 

“Go on!” he said. “I want to see you 
get out of this. It’s hell! I’m going to 
quit as early as 1 can; but I'm a poor man.” 

I worked on: and now, I suppose, I gre 
less cautious, for one day I heard a rustling 
and looked over my shoulder. There 
stood the porter. He had sneaked up or 
rubber-soled shoes. Thinking ike light 
ning, I saw that my only way was to let him 
into the game. 

“I’m working a hole here,”’ I said. 

“T’ve always wanted to suggest that,’ 
he replied, “‘but I was afraid to. Where 
did you get the saws?”’ 

*“That’s none of your business,” said I 

“No, it ain’t,” he said; “but I'd sure like 
to go along.” 

“You're init!” said I. 


The Plot Discovered 


He began to keep watch while I worke« 
And now the bars were hanging by al 
eighth of an inch of steel. That evening 
unless something happened to break our 
routine, the porter and I would go out 

That day I had to hold myself to my 
duties—1 wanted to shout and run in n 


excitement. 

At four o’clock I was coming from the G 
and H block when a convict upon the range 
put his hands to his mouth and said, so that 
I alone could hear: 

“ There's something doit gy in the trans- 
fer office. I saw the main and second fin 
ger go in there a few minutes ago.” He 
meant the warden and the deputy. 

My blood seemed to congeal, like ice 
There came over me the sickening feeling 
a man has when he’s caught in a trap; but 
I didn’t hesitate—I couldn't. I managed 
to walk briskly up the corridor to the 
transfer office. The deputy stood watch 
ing the warden, who was scraping the soap 
away from the windowbars. 

I never knew for certain who gave me 
away; but immediately afterward the 
porter became the warden’s runner. 

They hadn’t noticed me enter. It 
seemed an hour before the deputy looked 
round. I stepped forward at once. 

“Warden,” I said, “are you trying to 
find where I cut those bars?” 

“You admit it then?” said Warder 
Coffin. 
“Yes, sir,” said I. “‘There are the saws 


The warden’s face grew black with ar 
ger. I’m not exaggerating when I say that 

“Deputy, take him to the cellar!” he 
said. 


And so in silence I walked to the deputy’s 
office. I knew what to expect. I under- 
stood by that time the blacker side of the 
Ohio penitentiary. 

“Sit down!” said the deputy. “You 
have played hell! A man with a life 
sentence—never did a lick of work—put 
in one of the best offices What did 
you do it for?”’ 

“I wanted to get away—I want to help 
release the other boys before they get what 
I've got,”’ I said. 
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Smoke your favorite tobacco 


in a Manhattan Pipe 
yo , ' 


MANHATPTAN Pires 


The Gladstone is the standard $1.00 pipe 
The Parker is the standard 50c pipe 
The Stetson is the standard 25¢ pipe 


This, for instance, is “The Gladstone”— Model D—$1.00 ™ 


will also be sent on request 
‘ 







BAKELIT? 


To those interested, « catalog de luxe 
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Get Powder Confidence 
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HERCULES BRAND 


“INFALLI BLE” 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 
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HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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1 R: WALLACE 
I] emi OT LVR sis 


a AR now—all ready fo’ Mis’ Lucy 
de folk An won't dey be 
tickled when dey see dis table ¢ 
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“Cause dey ain't no finer silver nowhere dan 
dis. Mean’ Mis” Lucy sho’ is proud of it. t\ 


Exquisite beauty and perfect utility character 
ize this distinctive ALAMO pattern. And, like 
all of the famous “1835 R-WALLACE” silver, 


it differs from Sterling only in the metal used. 


ie 
Each piece ts guaranteed without time limit | 
[his guarantee is unqualified and is assured by id i 


i the firm founded in 1835 by Robert Wallace, 
i the makers of “1835 R-WALLACE” Silver 


the kind that resists wear. 


Write for our free booklet, “The 
Dining Room”, including “How to 
Set the Table” by Mrs. Rorer—on 
the surroundings and appointments 
of the home table. 











R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Box 47 Wallingford, Conn. 
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STUDENT AGENTS WANTED 


itions wan a prizes Felt Pennants, College Posters Experience capital not 
» fee att acturing facilities required Big money easily made during spare time 
are HARD R ‘OWEN, 33 Owen Bide. Washington, D. C. Decorative Poster Co., Dept. 8, Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 





The United Mills Offer Great 
Bargains, Direet fo You, in 
Rugs,Carpets,Curtains, 


Furniture, Blankéts 








As smooth-writing a pencil as 
you could wish, and longer wearing 
than you'd expect —outlasts three 
ordinary copying pencils. 


At @ Stationer re 
Ss « iual mon 








WE PAY FREIGHT 


— Mig. Co 
~~ 450-00 | St. Phila. 


~~ 





L&C. HARDTMUTH, : 34 Eas! 30d St., New York City 
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And I told him all about that. I was 
determined to be frank—except in one 
point. The deputy settled back, looked 
me over and began in his quiet voice: 

“T am awful sorry for you. I kind of 
took a liking to you. One thing—you'’ve 
never lied to me. Now I’m going to advise 
you to tell me where you got those saws. 
If you'll do that I won't punish you.” 

“Deputy, I can’t tell,” I said. 

He flared up. 

“*I will make you tell!” 
rather forgot myself. 

“You'll be the first man who ever did 
that,” said I. 

‘“*Wells,” said the deputy to his assistant, 
“take him over to the cellar. I’m going to 
find out where those saws came from. This 
thing has got to stop!” 

Wells, the assistant, talked to me as we 
went along. He was sorry for me. How 
did I come to do it? They’d make me tell 
who gave me the saws. 

**I won’t do that,” said I. 

“Then God help you!” said he. 

He took away my coat and shoes and 
clapped me into a solitary cell. It was 
cold, damp and pitch-dark. Feeling round, 
I discovered a pair of chains with hand- 
cuffs at the end hanging high on the wall; 
a waterpail hitched to the door; and a 
board, raised a little at one end, on the 
floor. That last was my bed. There I 
stayed without food or company until 
nine o'clock the next morning. 

Then they took me into the main cellar 
for trial. I found there two or three con- 
victs suspected of complicity in my escape. 
One of them I recognized—a burglar doing 
a life term as a habitual criminal; he was 
also a fine mechanic and a privileged 
character in the shops. Once, long before, 
I had carelessly told him—half in joke 
that if ever I got a chance to escape I'd let 
ph in. When the chance really did come 

I'd forgotten all about him. 

Regret piled itself on the rest of my 
misery when he came forward and con- 
fessed that he had given me the saws. This 
was exaggerated convict chivalry. Believ- 
ing that he would have benefited by my 
attempt, he stood by his pal! I heard all 
this from outside the little office in the 
cellar—he was talking loud so that I should 
hear. It didn’t convince the deputy for a 


he said—and I 


“You're lying!” he said. “But put him 
in the fourth class and set him to work.” 
The burglar passed me as they led him 


| away, and he gave me a look which meant: 


“Follow my lead!’’ Then they took me 


before the deputy. 


The Agonies of Solitary 


“Jennings,” said the deputy, ‘“‘make a 
clean breast of this. A fe llow has told us he 
gave you the saws; but he’s lying. 

“Deputy, that’s an awfully good boy. 
He did that only to save me. I’ve never 
lied to you and I won't now,” I answered. 

“Well,” said the deputy, “I haven’t hurt 
him much. I’ve put him in the stripes, 
where he’ll lose his tobacco and march in the 
lockstep for a while, to show him he ain’t 
running this prison. Let’s get down to 
business. Arey ou going to tell me who gave 
you those s saws? 

‘No, sir. 
‘All right,” said the deputy. 
out and give him fifty-five.” 

Fifty-five meant fifty-five lashes. They 
fasten you across a trough by steel hand- 
cuffs and anklets and whip you full- 
strength with a hickory-wood paddle soaked 
in oil. The first blow of the paddle 
raises a blue blister; the second breaks the 
blister and the blood comes. I have seen 
the scab still on men’s backs months after 
they were punished—and the scars never 
disappear. 

“Deputy,” I said, “if you strip me like 
a slave and beat me in that manner, some 
day I'll kill you—if it’s the last act of my 
life!”’ 

Then my rage choked me so I couldn’t 
talk any more; I was shaking all over. 
Judging by his look I didn’t disturb him. 


‘Take him 


As softly as though he were speaking to | 


his girl, he said: 

“Jennings, I order men whipped only to 
make them obey the rules. I believe it 
would only make you worse. But vou’re 
going to obey. Take him to Solitary.” 

So I went back to Solitary; and there 
I stayed for more than a month. 

Every day, when they opened the slot to 
push in a can of water and a piece of bread, 
a voice used to ask me whether I was ready 
to talk. I would never answer, for fear my 
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Even heating— 
and steps saved 





We enjoy the “first steps” of 
little girlie—the more the mer- 
rier! But for grown-up women 
in the home we like to save 
steps—especially those caused 
by oft running to the cellar to 
" fix the dampers” of the heat- 
ing boiler. This is well done 








by the 
LEAL ow REGITHERM 


during the cool or winter months so there is n 
lack nor surplus of heat, but even comfort in 
allrooms. Every effect of the weather changes 
yn the air in the room where REGITHERM 
s located (see picture above) expands or con 
tracts its brass accordion bellows; this moves 
a cable that operates the draft- and check 
dampers of the boiler. You set the regulator 
at 70 degrees (can be set at 60 degrees to & 
legrees) and the REGITHERM controls the 
fire dayand night—at the exact degree wanted 
yruards your comfort, stops fuel wastes 
REGITHERM has no electricity, no clock 
work, diaphragms, or machinery to wear out 
Instailed in OLD buildings in few hours 
REGITHERM also regulates heating to bring 
it good workmanship in concerns where var 
nishing, painting, gluing, or drying demands 
a steady temperature. (Specially adjusted, 
50 degrees up to 250 degrees.) 
Our “New Heating 
Aids” booklet (free) 
tells you about the 
REGITHERM, Sy! 
phon Packless Radi 
ator Valves, Norwall 
AirValvesandSylp! 
Boiler Regulators 
(steam or water.) 
Worth reading — shall 
we mail it? 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Department R 
Makers of IDEAL Bo and 








CHICAGO 
AMERICA 


EEBPHHH HHS 
Play Billiards 














or more down (ce 
pending on si and 
style), and asm: alla ut 
monthly, you can have 
your own Tabix Balls 
(ues, etc. free. Sizes up 
to 45 x9 ft. (standard 


Prices $15 Up® 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPS. On receipt of 
first installment we will shi > 
one week 


Play on it 
If unsatisfactory return it, and on its 


receipt we will refund your deposit. This insures 
you a free trial. Write today for iilustrated | 
atalog giving prices, terms, etc. 








E. T. BURROWES CO., 801 Center St., Portland, Me. | 








) SHADOWS SHAVING” 


ADJUSTABLE SHAVING 
r Rite-Lite 4 AND DRESSING GLASS 





Raises and lowers 8 
in. Slides 14 inches 
in front of window. 
Nickeled fixtures. 
Beveled plate mirror. 
Curns on swivel 

Excellent Xmas Gift 
tor Men and Women 


Rite-Lite Glass Co., 244 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y 
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Find Out What The | 
U. S. Army 
Board Found Out 


IOR 6 years a special board 

studied, examined, experi- 

mented with shoes for the 
U.S. Army. They ended by adopt- 
ing a shoe that is practically iden- 
tical with the Rice & Hutchins 
Educator Shoe. 


For they found that narrow, un- 
natural shoes, by cramping and 
bending the foot bones, as in above 
X-Ray, caused corns, bunions, in- 
growing nails, fallen arches, etc.— 
really destroyed 20% 
soldier's Efficiency. 

Are you sacrificing 20% of your 
valuable energy every day by 
wearing unnatural shoes ? 


or more of a 


Or are you enjoying freedom 
from corns, callouses, ingrowing 
nails, etc., by wearing handsome 
Rice & Hutchins Educator Shoes? 


Get your feet into Educators 
today. Today let your tortured 
foot-bones straighten out in joyous 
Today learn ‘‘foot-uncon- 
sciousness. 


relief. 


Made for men, women, children 
Prices from $1.35 for infants’ sizes to 
$5.50 for men's “ specials Always the 
same comfortable, good-looking shape, 
year in, year out — no “ breaking-in 

Ask your dealer for Rice & Hutchins 
Educatorstoday. Look for EDUCATOR 
stamped on the sole lf your dealer 
doesn't sell genuine Rice & Hutchins 
Educator Shoes, write us for catalog — 
saying whether men's, women’s or chil 
dren's shoes are desired. We'll show 
you where to get a pair 


Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 


Teast mage eee 


“Lets the foot grow as it should” 


| **Comfortable 
Asan Old Shoe, 


Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror” 









RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World's Shoemakers to the Whole Family 
14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


Makers of the Famous All America and Signet 
Shoes for Men, and Maytair Shoes for Women 
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tongue would run away 
At some time in this p pta 
came over me. I could end it all by a 
word—why not? I had to fix my mind not 
on the guard, but on his wife and childre 

I thought of them deprived of their su 
port, their husband and father thrown into 
prison with the rest of us and torme : 
his old associates I knew what the 10 
to him. 

I arranged and rearranged ment 
graphs of his wife doing washing a 
children picked up starving in the 

There came a time—I don’t know how 
when that temptation ceased to assail me; 
and the daily voice at the bars also ceased 
Only the one episode of the day, when the 
slit opened to admit bread and water 
showed that I was not forgotten by man 
and God. 

There followed another misery, which 
wasn’t mental. Before I went to Solitary 
my digestion had been going bad. The 
monotonous diet of bread and water fin- 
ished it. Try as I would, I couldn't retain 
that food; and I realized I was starving 
to death. This starvation brought with 
it phenomena of which I had read—and 
always disbelieved as being the novelist’ 
inventions. I had periods of light-headed, 
almost happy delusions. Then I was sit- 
ting before banquets or before good meals 
I had eaten in the past. I would come 
out of these visions into the gnawing misery 
of hunger. Acute physical pain and dumb 
weakness overcame all my mental 
and finally consciousness faded. 
die twice. That was my first death; the 
other can never agai! 
its former dread 








misery; 


some men 


appeai to me with 


The prison doctor—I recognized hi 
voice— Was Saying: 

“It just has to be done if you don’t want 
him to die.” 

That is the first thing I ren 
I seemed to fade out again 





i they nad 


meina hospital bed, with a cloth over my 
, ; 


eyes. Some one gave me a little thin gruel, 
which I managed finally to retain; by-and- 
by I grew conscious of my surroundings. 
They had me in a ward, with one Louis, 
an old professional post-office burglar, for 
my nurse. No woman could have bee 
more attentive and tender than he was 
As day followed day and I seemed to get no 
better, Louis took me into his conf 

“They want to get rid of you,” said 
Louis. “‘I don’t believe the croakers”’ 
his word for doctors 
for you.” 





der ce 
‘are doing anything 


The Risk That Louis Took 


They were simply giving the 
treatment. I had been an out-of-doors, 
meat-fed man. My digestion had refused 
to assimilate any more cereals—and they 
were trying to nurse me back on gruel 
What I needed was the solid food my) 
appetite craved. I told Louis that and he 
understood. 

“You’re right,”’ said Louis. ‘You've 
got to have it or you'll go out of hereina 
wooden overcoat. But I'll fix it.” 

He did—in his own way. Every night 
Louis sneaked past a sleeping guard, picked 
the padlock of a pantry, and brought me a 
bit of substantial food—sometimes only a 
bowl of cream; sometimes a piece of cold 
meat. I believe he saved my life 

I lay in the hospital for two weeks before 
they took the bandage from my eyes. At 
that I found my sight, which had always 
been perfect, permanently impaired. It 
was a week more before I could 
Still shaky on my legs, I was ordered into 
the fourth or lowest 
assigned to work on the bolt contract. No 
more recreation, not even chapel 
tobacco; no more letters home nothing 
except sleep and work, work and sleep day 
and day out! 

For a time, however, they stopped 


wrong 


ret about 





ciass ol convicts and 


no more 





questioning me abou the saws Never 
neiess, every one Knew Who did it i ne 
guard had been my best friend among the 
officials. From the time I began to hack 
my way out he avoided me. That was a 
mistake in tactics. He endured ostraci 
and small persecutions Finally he resigued 
and went to farming. 

So here I was—at the very | om of the 
prison. That to be the lowest point 


as 
of my existence. From then on it would be 
a climb upward ut, of course, I d 
Know It ther 

Editor's Note— This is the four i n 
series giving the story of Al Jennings. The fift! 
will appear an early issue 
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Like This <)> _ 
in Your Home " i, 


RIGHT, sunshiny, cheerful rooms cost 
so little and give so much pleasure. ig” 
Everyone in the family enjoys them 


Even the simplest furnishings take on a 
brighter, more inviting and more homelike j 
look Now, during the winter months, when 





, 
people are indoors so much of the time, it Is j 
even more important to have colors that har- 
monize and are resttul x 
In one room the walls may need refinishing, 
in another, the floors may show wear, in a 
third, something else —all of them little jobs 
but, taken altoge ther, meaning so mu hu giving a Kept-up look to the home The 
decorator in your town will be glad to give you an estimate on the cost based on u 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


| your home ther ire actualy scores tf uses f \ ? © talit a ts and 

Finishes, and these books, A ne Ou Pa (5 a 1) t . 

ire designe: pomt out the many, many tl ; it can | ‘ and the way 

to do them [he y are fr on request Write t lay fT them 

Acme Ou lit Paints and | shes are well a ta K \ ( 

Their uniform excellence of quality ves a permanent charact le \ 
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__ ©" ACME WHITE LEAD and COLOR WORKS 
S = AR Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 
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HE body, designed with cowl dash and 

full U doors with concealed hinges, is low, 

long and unusually graceful. The improved 
lines and additional grace is the result of a Jonger 
wheel base. For the wheel base has been in- 
creased to 114 inches. 


But the price is lower than ever 


$950 completely equipped, f. o. b. Toledo. 


HE body is finished in a warm, dark 
Brewster green, with delicate and lighter 
green stripings, and green running boards 
to match. It is trimmed in highly polished nickel 
plate and aluminum. The hood is jet black 
baked enamel. 
But the price is lower than ever. 


$1075 with Gray & Davis electric starter and generator, f. o. b. Toledo. 
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HE motor is more powerful, having been 
increased to 35 horsepower. With five 


passengers it easily develops more speed 


than you will ever need. This car is particularly 
economical in gasoline consumption. 


But the price is lower than ever. 


The Willys-Overland Com 











HE 1914 Overland has electric lights 
throughout—head, side, tail and under the 
dash. The steering wheel has been in- 
creased to 18 inches. Then there is a jeweled 
Stewart Speedometer placed under the cow! so 
that the driver can always see it. 
But the price is lower than ever. 


pany, loledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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te 


around. 


buffed leather. 
But the price is lower than ever 


Canadian Prices: { $1250 Completely equipped. 


f. o. b. Toledo 


qi}. ‘ 
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HE tires are larger—33 x 4 Q. D.—all 


Even in the finishing touches 
you find nothing but high grade and 
standard materials, such as Timken bearings, 
electric horn, deeper upholstery and genuine hand 





he ¥ 


OW — see this car. 
dealer in your city. Let 
detail each one of the real va/ue 


Go over the car from stem to ster! 


nothing but increased value at a decre: 


There is an 


irk 


Ye u will find 


ised price 


Handsome 1914 catalogue on request 


Duty paid. 
(| $1425 with Gray & Davis electric starter and generator. 


Duty paid. 
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| KEEP THE TODS WISTEB PLAYGROUND 


You cannot keep your children off the floor—it is their logical play- 

round, There the toys are spread out at ease, the battles of the soldiers 

fought, the doll parties conducted. But for their health’s sake you should 
keep it warm and safe for them with a 


| REZNOR Gas Heater 


“Quick heat for cold rooms” 


The REZNOR heats scientifically, warming the floor first with its cheer- 
ful glow and, as the natural tendency of heat is to ascend, it makes the 
entire room cozy within a few minutes of lighting. 

The REZNOR creates no odor or smoke; it will maintain the tempera- 
ture of the room at an even degree of heat indefinitely and will not 
vitiate the air. It really is the ideal heat for a nursery. 

You can see the ggZNOR Gas Heater, in ev ery size and style, at the salesrooms 
s in gas appliances. There you can select the one best suited to your 
needs. They sell from $3.00 up. But should they not have just what you want 
vrite us; we will see that you are promptly supplied. The REZNOR is the Original 
Copper Reflector Gas Heater. 
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Less out of hate 
Than the good of the state, 
And to give Uncle Sammy a spank or two. 
Will we retract? Just write it in blue— 
The Spanish invective for dam'd if we do! 
In the ring of destruction we've cast our 
sombreros ; 
Artillery bristles beneath our boleros ; 
It's now open season for little Maderos. 
Let us march forth 
On these snobs of the North— 
Uppish, yet weak as a puny mosquito, 
Who struck us quite dumb 
By removing our chum, 
The ever-obliging H. Lane Wilsonito— 
And express what we mean 
When they say ‘Intervene’ 
By the answer: ‘We'll see you in Hades 
manana !" 
Then, waving the glorious Aztec bandanna, 
We'll shoot some more Elks from Peru, 
Indiana, 
Add sixteen carambas! and say, with due 
grace, 
We're a courteous, delicate, sensitive race." 


The Spanish stenographer, dark as a Moro, 
Languidly patted her black pompadoro 
And started to click 
Her tickety-tick, 
When, pale with alarms, 
Came the sergeant-at-arms 
Like an autobus bumping o’er deep thank’ e- 
marms. 
*‘Chingaro!”’ he cried, 
“It is coming—outside ! 
With baneful intention 


‘What? Who?” 


Cried a few; but the others turned blue 
As he gasped merely: *‘ Phew! 
Intervention! ”’ 


A Mexican calm—which a sort of a cross is 
*Twixt centipedes writhing in peppery sauces 
And Yaquis stampeding a herd of wild 
hosses— 
Passed through the room, 
As out of the gloom 
The Mexican president's look of ferocity 
Narrowed to hate with terrific velocity ; 
And his lips, which were thin 
And drawn down to his chin 
In a wolverine grin, 
Were clasped as he rasped: 
** Show him in!”’ 


Looking as manly as Henry M. Stanley, 
Though blond as the flax when it turns 
into seed, 
With a bow—nothing more— 
Strode in at the door 
A modestly competent, straw - colored 
Swede, 
Who announced as he grinned: 
“My name is Yon Lind. 
Ay don’t tank Ay kriow how to sp’ak it in 
Spanish, 
But Ay can address you in excellent Danish 


Forty assassins, their hearts in their throats, 
Fingered the arsenals under their coats 
Snarling Huerta, 
Hearing so pert a 
Speech, knew not whether his life to usurp 
it or 
Merely to send for the Swedish interpreter 
To settle the matter, 
He summoned the latter, 
Who, chattering low with the envoy a bit, 
Managed the following speech to transmit 
To fluster the meeting: 
‘“‘Prex Wilson sends greeting 
And asks: ‘Won't you be a good fellow and 
quit?’”’ 


Our chronicler says that the answer in 
Spanish 

Lost much in charm when transmitted to 
Danish ; 

But it shortly fell out that what journalists 
call 

\ star-chamber session was held in a hall 

Where Huerta’s war-counselors, grimy and 
tall, 

Plea-bearing, flea-sharing 

Cavaliers Mexican, 

Boasting of names that would founder a 
lexicon, 

Took up the case and went over it all 

Grimly in session they sat for a week, 

Beard ‘scratching whisker and cheek touch- 
ing cheek. 


Nothing was heard but the Spanish “* Gol- 
darn 'e!”’ 

Mixed with the odor of chile con carne. 

\t last they emerged looking terriblythinned, 

And the answer of Huerta—sealed packet — 
was pinned 

lo the inner coat pocket of Congressman 
Lind, 

Who was sent to the station with all the 
refined 

Distinctions that Mexicans offer, when kind, 

To visiting noblemen, friendly inclined— 

A brass band before and a shotgun behind. 


m 


HE White House! The White House! 
Eleven o'clock, 
And glorious Woodrow in glorious sock 
And clad in a coat most distinctively frock 
Was brushing his topper—a bit Babylonian 
For one Jeffersonian ; 
In fact, he was primping and preening, and all 
For the regular weekly congressional call 
He pinned on a rose. Half a smile he in- 
dulged, 
For his hip pocket bulged 
With a scroll that divulged 
His earnest, intentional, 
Quite unconventional 
Object —to greet the congressional snore 
With Message on Mexico 444. 


But hark! coming hoofbeats 
As hail on the roof beats 
Clackety-clack! A mysterious horseman, 
Statesman in clothes, but in features a Norse- 
man, 
Stopped at the door with a Whoa! 
Then: “ Hello!”’ 
A clanking of spurs beat the stillness upon, 
And straight to the window 
Rushed Woodrow—cried: ‘* Lind-oh! 
It's certainly bully to see you, Friend Yon! 
Now what have you brought from the court- 
eous don?”’ 
But Congressman Lind, 
After gathering wind, 
Brought forth the sealed pack to his coa: 
pocket pinned, 
Then tottered away— 
As much as to say: 


‘* Your martyr has served and been thoroughly 


skinned!” 

Woodrow, as calm as the actor named 
Hackett, 

Took in his hand the mysterious packet 

And hurried away with a patriot’s mania 

Straight down the thoroughfare called Penn 
sylvania. 

So the message from Huerta lay under his 
blouse 

Unoped as he entered the floor of the House 


His entrance was greeted— you'd better sup 
ose ! 
Hurriedly, flurriedly, congressmen rose, 
Each with his eyes in the royal direction- 
Like schoolboys surprised, 
Their pranks half-disguised, 
When the school superintendent drops in 
for inspection. 
Congressman Henry stood suddenly still, 
And Neeley stopped teasing the Currency 
Bill 
As the learned professor bowed once to 
Champ’s fat form 
And solemnly took up his place on the plat- 
form. 


**Reverend Commoners :’’—thus he began 
**My message to Mexico, sent by my man 


Was served out to them, the American plan 
Founded on rightness, 
Phrased with politeness : 


‘Shoot, if you will, your own gray head ; 


But spare my countrymen!’ I said 
So deftly my envoy his blandishments plied 
hat he touched ‘em, I'm sure, on thei: 
chivalrous side; 
For they've sent back’’— sealed packet 
“this message of grace 
From a courteous, kindly and sensitive race.’ 
He reached in his pocket 
And brought forth the docket, 
Snapped the seal-royal as swift as a rocket 
Congress sat still. 
My, what a thrill! 
The president's features grew pale asa shirt a 
Moment; then, gaining control of his face, 
He read this reply from the courteous race 


“You sabe—no bunco! Goblazes! 


—HUERTA 
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$1250 


% Ton 
Chassis only. Body 
as shown $150 extra. 
Prices f o. b. Lima, Ohio 
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A Necessity For The Majority 


S a matter of actual fact 
there are tens of thou- 
sands of wide-awake 
American merchants 

who can use the Willys- 
Utility Truck to great com- 
mercial advantage, but they 
do not know it. And on the 
other hand there are tens of 
thousands who cannot use it 
even though they believe 
they can. It may be that it 
will exactly and profitably fit 
the conditions and nature of 
your specific business. And it 
may be just the wrong thing. 
But how do you know? 
That’s the important point. 
You are hardly in a position to 
judge or determine. We are. 
And unless you investigate, by 
letting us investigate your 
business, you might, through 
lack of definite information, be 
ignoring the very thing your 
business needs most. 


We have carefully studied 
practically every trade in 


America. For instance, we 
know that there are over 1000 
shoe manufacturers and 
wholesalers who can use this 
truck to advantage. We know 
there are over 20,000 retail 
dealers who can use it and 
thousands who cannot. We 
know that it is not practical 
for the average manufacturer 
of machinery but that it is 
unusually practical for over 
75,000 butchers and over 170,- 
000 retail grocers. 


These are conditions we 
have investigated and classi- 
fied. And the information we 
can give you after studying 
your business, is the sole infor- 
mation upon which we will 
base our arguments as to why 
you can or cannot install 
Willys- Utility Trucks and 
profit accordingly. 


To prove the profit produc- 
ing possibilities and adaptabil- 
ity of the Willys-Utility Truck 
let's take a hypothetical case. 


Suppose, in a given territory, 
it takes a horse-drawn vehicle 
two hours to make fifteen calls. 


One Willys-Utility Truck 
can easily do the same amount 
of work in less than one-half 
the time—a clear saving of 
one hour. On the basis of an 
eight hour working day, this 
would cut the time used for 
deliveries four whole hours or 
one half a day. 


The important part of this 
is not necessarily the mere 
saving of time, but the sav- 
ing of time, that can be 
utilized for other and more 
profitable purposes. And 
that is exactly what the in- 
stallation of Willys-Utility 
Trucks makes possible. 


During the saved half day 
you can duplicate the work 
done in the first half day. On 
this basis a Willys-Utility 
Truck, from a delivery stand- 
point, gives you double the 


When writing please address Dept. 151 


The Willys Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


volume of business in the same 
period of time. And it’s from 
the greater volume that you 
get the greater net profit. 


As to price, this is the Jow- 
est priced truck built of this 
size and capacity. On the aver- 
age it costs 30% Jess than any 
other truck of equal size and 
power, because we are building 
them in great quantities. 


It costs you /ess to pur- 
chase —/ess to operate and 
increases the efhciency of 
everything, and everyone, in 
any way connected with your 
transportation department. 


Let our representative call 
on you. We will send a prac 
tical truck and transportation 
man who can talk “Trucks 
as applied to your business” — 
and can give you some valu- 
able information. All requests 
receive prompt and intelligent 
attention. 


Literature on request. 








Willys Util ity Truck 
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“The Aristocrats of the Road” 


The World-Famous 
“Nobby Tread” 


and 


“Chain Tread” fg Fe \ fai &é Se } 


Ath any "Pais 
<< 





In the History of the Motor Vehicle No One Industrial Move Has 
Meant So Much to the True Lovers of the Automobile 


The United States Tire Contracts written with automobile manufacturers for the equipment of 1914 cars prove unquestionably 
the merit of these famous tires 


No arguments or comparisons avail against the undeniable these vitally important facts: 
popularity of United States Tires among experienced automo- 1. Of the organization behind these famous tires. 


2. Of vast experience in tire building. 
; ; 3. Of a tremendous company that actually backs up its tires and 
When you purchase United States Tires you are sure of has real service branches. 
Note This:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the besi of everything 
REAL UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY SERVICE BRANCHES IN THE LEADING CITIES 


bile owners. 
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Made by the 


Largest Rubber Company in _ the World 
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THE QUIET LIFE 
Continued from Page 13 


All local men are created equal and we 
come as near equaling them as we can. 

“It is always hard to get things done. 
We needed an icehouse and a neighbor told 
me of a genius who was just the man for me. 
So I got him and he went at the work with 
confidence. He looked over an old barn not 
far from the main barn and said he could 
just cobble it up and fill it with ice during 
the winter and save me a lot of expense; so 
when we came back for the second spring 
there was the little barn filled with ice and 
we felt happy. But it soon began to melt 
and by the Fourth of July it had all gone. 
You see, the genius just filled the place with 
ice, laid some hay on top and shut the door 
The genius came up to see us and looked in 
the barn at the little moist pile of old hay 
‘By gum!’ was all he could say. ‘Ye must 
’a’ used that ice up awful fast!’ 

“T bought a pump second-hand at the 
railway station for twenty-five dollars 
not on account of economy, but for prompt 
convenience. I was assured it was ready 
for running and so simple that it would 
almost run itself. Well, I had to hire a 
truck to haul it, and when it arrived over 
the three miles of up and down it was 
broken. A welding was necessary and there 
was a long delay. When the repaired piece 
came back the cement floor foundation was 
all finished and ready, and we were ready 
too! I gave the full printed directions a 
last and final reading. Simple! It was all 
so simple that, as the pamphlet declared, a 
child could run it! All of us were proud and 
we waited proudly to see it go. Our weeks 
of struggle and waiting were to be re- 
warded-—no more should we carry water 
from the spring and skim tadpoles from our 
bathwater. 

“Yes, we waited proudly; but somehow 
it began to be clear that, though it might 
be true that a child could run it, it was at 
least certain that a man couldn’t—that, in 
fact, several men couldn't, even though 
assisted by the advice of a woman! Then 
everybody fussed and tinkered and talked 
until darkness came, and we went to bed in 
despair. 

“The packing had dried out and every 
thing had to be taken to pieces again. Then 
there was new packing to wait for. Endless 
delay! But at last we got it and put it 
in—and the pump worked!” 


How Troubles Piled Up 


“It worked, but it soon sucked the spring 
dry. ‘Blast and get a bigger stream,’ | was 
advised; but I balked at that. I might 
have diverted the spring altogether. There 
was nothing for it but to build a large cement 
reservoir. Now it works and we have water 
in the house. 

“We wanted the house piped and a per 
manent supply of water kept in a big tanh 
I told the plumber from the railroad town 
the size of the tank I wanted, but it i 
him immensely. ‘You don’t want a 
big as that,’ he would say doggedly. 1 in- 
sisted. I had got the size from a book of 
authority four dollars net and felt safe 


wor 





in standing for it. It wasn’t like hay! 
“*T want a tank big enough to keep 
several day 3" supply of two hundred and 


fifty gallons a day,’ I said with digr 

“He stared at me helplessly and said, 
‘How can any family use two hundred and 
fifty gallons a day?’”’ 

“There was many a time,” the wife took 
up the story, ‘““when | just wanted to sit 
down and cry. There were so many dis- 
couragements! When we had a number of 
laborers and farmhands at work — al! coming 
from a distance and therefore ‘kept the 
problem of meals was a constant one, even 
when I had a good cook. Nothing came to 
our doors. Therewere no deliveries. It was 
always a case of hooking up Angelina. And 
so the work of getting enough material for 
the meals was immense. 

‘“*At such times, if I dared to catch a few 
minutes for rest and forgetfulness, I would 
suddenly find myself seized with an awful 
dread: ‘Is there coffee enough? Is there 
enough meat—enough bread — enough but- 
ter?’ Ofcourse I don’t mean the expense of 
it—that part was necessary; I mean the 
constant labor and watchfulness and plan- 
ning, so far from a base of supplies, to have 
the really huge quantities of food always 
ready. And then it was almost appalling 
to see the table swept so swiftly clean of 
what represented so much trouble to gather 
and cook. 
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Kentucky’s Precious Soil 





See What It Means to Smokers 


In a certain section of Kentucky plants grow! n7 Dy sony for 

lies The Premier Soil for Burley to Burley 

bacco some of the world’s most 

precious land, You Get a Prize Smoke 
It is well known to vou as “Blue ‘ ; 

Cat ass” od } im” eet the tinest Burk tobacco 
It is rich in limestone deposit ever sold in a 10-cent tin 

and is con tantly fed by rivet inal Pie ise note th iroma, the exqut 

brooks from Kentucky's famous hill te mitane ind tu : 
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No other land row 
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King Leaf from each plant—-from H $1 


ONE TIN MAKES YOU A LIFE MEMBER 


Burley . Solaceo iG SOP YAN Y. Vc. 


Largest Independent Tobacco Organization in the World 


Get Two Tins 








Our Guarantee 





BURLEY TOBACCO COMPANY 
No. 26-1018 Caldwell Street, Louisville, Kentucky 
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A New Howard Watch 


f fay E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS begs to announce 
for limited sale, a new watch—the HOWARD 12-size 
Carvel, 17-jewel, extra-thin, open face, solid gold, at fifty-five dollars. 

[his new watch is thinner by one and one-third millimeters than the 
regular 12-size extra-tthin HOWARD. The movement is adjusted 
to three positions, temperature, and isochronism; 


joint solid 

















cased in a single- 
gold case of special design, excee dingly flat and compact. 
complete in 14K solid gold case at $55—~ it is the only 
gold cased, 12-size HOWARD that you can buy for less than $75. 


© ..}] 
Chiny 


The smail number that we are able 


to the time 


HOWARD 


If you are interested in a reliable 
offer tl year is due watch of the new thin 


and possessing 


model type 
care given to al elements of the dis 
| the necessarily limited 


movement : . . 
emer - tinguished and the unusual, we advise 
itput of an ganization devoted to eagr . 

1 you to make inquiry at an early date 

fine watche exclusively ot is | 

Your representative jeweler wi Iti an opportunity to own a 17-jewe 

doubtless have afewof thesewatcheson HOWARD cased in solid gold at the 
exhibition during the next thirty days. very moderate price of $55. 


A Howard Watch is always worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each Watch is fixed at the factory and a printed ticket attached—from 
the 17-jewel (double roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold-filled case at $40, 
to the 23-jewel at $150—and the EDWARD HOWARD model at $350. 

Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD WATCH. 
man lo know, 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Wholesale Depot: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 


lhe jeweler who can 1s a good 
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Standardized _ FREE TRIAL for XMAS 
Shorthand 


Moth. Proof 
Success Shorthand Taught by Expert Shorthand Red Cedar 


Red Cedar 


CHEST 








Chests 
eguttee ack seene . make excel 
<a erat ‘ ve is for sp lent Xmas. 
; i < gA " wrt rey birthday or 
e for bey wedding Protect garments 
; Satista nd plumes from moths, mice, dust 
rat {damp. Shipped from factory at factory 
os Fevigt Nt prepaid. Write tor illustrated 
« showing all designs, sizes and prices. ~ om 2 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co, Dept. 367, Statesville, N.C 
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“And frequently the men were.so in- 
different! But, really, I think they meant 
all right; and it was mainly because we had 
so many, many things to see to that things 
sometimes got on our nerves.” 

She paused, then laughed at 
memory and went on: 

‘There was one day — it was when a num- 
ber of men were working on the place, and 
for the noon meal there had been a great 
baking and boiling and moiling; and every- 
thing was ready right at twelve. The horn 
was blown, but they didn’t come. Again 
it was blown—still, not a man. It was a 
desperately hot day and the cook and her 


some 


assistant were on the verge of wanting to go | 


home to their mothers! That day my hus- 
band was away, and so I went out alone to 
look for the men. I found them boxing and 
sparring in the engine shelter they were sup- 
posed to be building. They had done noth- 
ing but sharpen a saw that morning. But 
I didn’t say a word, for they would all have 
gone home to their mothers too! On the 
whole things averaged up satisfactorily. 

‘Looking at what we’ ve got, we're pleased 
and we're happy, even though our dreams 
of walking slowly under our arching trees 
developed so often into anxious drives 
often in the rain—after food or servants or 
workmen.’ 

“And there was another thing—some- 
thing of which we had never heard, but 
which came over us overpoweringly and 
which must come over a host of people,” 
said the husband: ‘It was what I can only 
call weed madness—the intense and never- 
ceasing desire to kill weeds. It became an 
obsession. You always want to stop and 
pull one more weed! 


‘It was not that we set out to kill all the | 


weeds on one hundred and sixty-five acres, 
but that we could not bear to see the weeds 
that were close about the house and barns. 
I suppose the farmers before us had been too 
busy earning a living to bother about weeds 
where they were only a matter of looks. In 
the actual fields and meadows they were 
eared for. It was round the buildings and 
on the lawn and along the garden 
that they had gained a sinister foothold. 
At first we only attempted to clean a small 
space; but very soon we aimed at clearing 
everything, and it was the apparent end- 
lessness of the struggle that began to appall 
us. We only fought the harder however. 
We could not go back and forth on the 
smallest errand without stooping over and 
over again to pull or cut weeds. We carried 
knives for jabbing them below the surface.” 


And Still They Like It 


“Tf we started out to walk round the 
place we would find ourselves stooping and 
stooping. We laughed about it and grew 
angry with ourselves, and sometimes would 
say with determination: ‘Now this time, 
for half an hour, we won’t touch a weed! 


| Of course such constant efforts have ha 


] 
their effect—we have worked as we couldn't 
hire anybody else to work—but there is a 
dreadful pertinacity about weeds that only 
weed madness can hope to oppose. We put 
in benches, painted white, at advantageous 
viewpoints, but at the end of the summer re- 


| alized that we had never found time enough 





to sit on them— when we had a few minutes 
we always pulled a few more weeds!” 

“Something you just said,” put in his 
wife, “reminded me of one of our greatest 
joys—walking round the place! I don’t 
know a keener pleasure than to walk round 
your own place—if it’s a place worth walk- 
ing round. It doesn’t need to be one hun- 
dred and sixty-five acres—it may be rather 
small; but if it’s your own, and if it’s the 
right kind of place, it is a complete world 
in itself, and to walk round it gives a subtle 
and satisfactory happiness. 

“ And so, on the whole ” Tsuggested. 

“Do we like it?” they replied. 

“Do you like it?” I said. 

“We do!” they exclaimed in unison. 

“For, in spite of the difficulties of the 
beginning, we know we are going to have in 
ample measure all we ever hoped for of re- 
laxation, of restfulness, of tranquillity and 
of gene eral happiness,’’ said the husband. 

“We shall look out over our own acres; 

we shall have long and pleasant evenings 
as we sit and talk, and look up at the moon 
or stars; and we shall have hours of reading 
in lonely nooks,” came from the wife 
antiphonally. 

“We shall have the joys of the quiet life,” 
said he. 

“And,” she concluded, “we shall walk 
together round our place until the end of 
our lives.’ 


paths | 
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Remington-UMC Metallics 
ERE are a few of the famous Remington- UMC 

Metallic Cartridges —made for every standard make 
j of arm and known to Rifle-Shots, Sportsmen and Big- 
amy Game Hunters in all parts of the world. 
i ; WC.F SMOKELESS 


SOFT POINT BULLET Rifle, pistol, revolver—whatever standard make or 

| type of fire-arm you use—whatever the caliber and 
whatever the action: automatic, repeating or single- 
shot—you can get these guaranteed cartridges for it 
from your Remington-UMC dealer. 
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The completeness of this service—together with the 
well-known reliability of these Metallics—is one of the 
things that has made the Red Ball Mark of 
Remington-UMC the unfailing sign of Sportsmen’s 
Headquarters in every town. 
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299 Broadway, New York Windsor, Ontario 
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H, it doesn’t matter! 

Water won’t hurt “°61”’ 
Floor Varnish. No marred 
places or white spots when 
you spill water on it. 


*61”’ Floor Varnish is absolutely water- 
proof. Withstands repeated washings and 
requires almost no care at all. Gives a 
tough and durable finish that does not 
scratch nor show heel marks on old or new 
Hoors and linoleums. Test it yourself. 


Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 


finished with “*61.’’ Hit it with a hammer— you 
may dent the wood but the varnish won’t crack. It 
is heel-proof and mar-proof 

he delightful simplicity of Vitralite, the Long-Lift 

te Enamel, will gratify your true sense of *““homey- 
ness.”’ Vitralite will not crack nor chip and is not 
affected by water, even though repeatedly washed. 


Sample Panel Free 
showing its porcelain-like gloss. Vitralite is easy to 
apply and does not show brush marks nor turn yellow 
on wood, metal or plaster 
quality of P. & L. Varnish Products has always 
r strongest guarantee. Our established policy is 


full Satisfaction or money refunded. 


whether used inside or outside 


The 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by 
painters, specified by architects, and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 

Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 
25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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How this wise old Roman 


would have enjoyed 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 
The bread of the Romans 


was whole w heat bread. That 
was centuries before millers, 
: ’ 

in order to make flour white, 
began robbing it of the outer 
shell of the wheat containing 


the vital mineral phosphates. 


Many present-day foods lack 
these mineral elements, and 
the lack is largely responsible 


for various ailments. 


In making Grape-Nuts of 
whole wheat and malted bar 
ley, the outer shell of the 
wheat with all its rich mineral 
content—the phosphates — 


is retained. 


Grape-Nuts food comesfrom 
the ovens baked through and 
through— is ground into gran 
ules—< risp, sweet, and ready 
to eai direct from the package 


with cream or milk. 


Grape-Nuts food is delicious 


and wonderfully nourishing. 
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fault of the pot I e, rushing throug! 
dinner so that she might get out: Lizzi 


throwing out cold vegetables that “weren't 


worth saving”; Lizzie, growing s | i 
noisy at the first hint of criticis $ enhow 
seemed worse sometimes tha no sery t 


at all. 

“I wonder— if we moved into New Tro) 
Kane,” Mrs. Salisbury 
of those wonderful modern a 
with a gas stove, and a dumbwaiter 
hardwood floors—if Sandy and I couldn't 
manage everything; with a woman to clean, 
and dinners downtown now and then, and 
a waitress in for occasions!” 

“And me jumping up to change the 
plates, mother!" Alexandra put 
“And a pile of dishes to do ever 

“Gosh, let’s not move into the 
protested Stanford. “‘No tennis, no canoe 
no base ball! ; 

‘And we know every one ll R ver I 
and we'd have to Keep coming out here tor 
parties!’’ Sandy adde 

“Well,” Mrs. Sa 


mit that it is too much of a problem for 





y mused ind got one 









me!”’ she said. “TI know that I married 
your father on twenty dollars a wee} she 
told the children severely, “* 





a dear little cottage, o ily ars j 
month, and I did all my own work! And 
never in our lives have we lived so we 
But the minute you get in experienced hel 
your bills simply double, and i: 
help means sin ply 
another. I give it up! 
“Well, I'll tell you, mother,”” Alexandra 
offered innocently, “‘ perhaps we don't sys 


It ought to be 


one annoyance alter 
eo” . 


tematize enough ourselves. 
all so well arranged and regula 
girl would know what she was expected to 
do, and know that you had a perfect right 
to call her down for wasting or slighting 
things. Why couldn’t women 
women, sa} * 
“Why couldn’t they form a set of h 

hold rules and regulations?”’ her mother 
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intercepted smoothly. “* Because ts just 
one of the things that you young 
experienced people can talk ver easi 


about,” she interr ipted herseil to sa 


feeling, ““but it never seems to occur to 





any one of you that every housel i has 

its different demands and regulations. The 

market fluctuates, the size of a fami 

changes—fixed laws are impossible! N 

Lizzie is no worse than lots of others, better 
fact than the average. I s} 

to her!” 


“Mrs. Sargent says that all thes« 
essary demands have been instituted and 
insisted upon by women,” said Alexandr 
“She says that the secret of the whole 


trouble is that women try to live above the 





class, and make one servant appear to do 
the work of three P 

The introduction of Mrs. Sargent’s name 
was not a happy one. 

“Ellen Sargent,’”’ said Mrs. Sa 





icily, “is not a lady herself, in the true 
sense of the word, and she does very we 
talk about class distinctions! She was his 


stenographer when Cyrus Sargent marrie« 
her, and the daughter of a tannery 
Now, just because she has millions 


not going to be impressed 


Ellen Sargent does or says! 

“Mother, I don’t think she me 
ity by ‘class,’”’ Sandy protested Every 
one knows that grandfather was Gener 
Stanford, and all that! But I thin é 


meant, in a way, the money side of it, the 
financial division of people into classe 

“We won't discuss her,”’ decided Mr 
Salisbury majestically. “‘The n 


ird is one 1 am not anxious 
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Still, with the rest of the fami Mr 
isbury was relieved when Lizzie, short ulter 
this, decided of her own accord to accept a 
better-paid position. ‘Unless perha i 
care to raise me to seven a week.” said Lizzie 

I i! I yt I iy tr ‘ Mr ‘ 

t nr and Lizzie 4 £ 
left. 

Her place was taken by a middk 
Frenchwoman, and whi} 1 crear ‘ 
subtle flavor of sherry hi ear 
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Photographic Portrait of 
Man Wearing Michaels-Stern Norfolk 


There’s a look of ease and comfort about a Michaels-Stern 
- Norfolk—a suggestion of the out-of-doors that appeals to every 
lover of good style in serviceable clothes. 


lichaels-Stern Norfolks in dark fabrics or rich mixtures, at from 
$15.00 to $30.00, are now being shown by the leading dealer in almost every community. 


Our Fall and Winter booklet shows how other Michaels-Stern 
suits and overcoats look on other men. Please ask for it. 


Michaels, Stern -Go.. 


HU Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothing 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


For town and country we ar, N 
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The Strongest Wall Lining 


Any test of Compo-Board in comparison with other wall boards 
Why not have the strongest? 
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t 1 others everywhere 


Nesiineudiem Compo-Board Company 


4303 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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seasoning, and getting things cooked all 
at the same moment! I don’t mean that 
I'd like to do it, but I should like to know 
how. Now mother’ll scare up some per- 
fectly delicious soup for dinner, cream of 
something or other, and I could do it 
perfectly well if only I knew how!” 

‘Suppose I paid you a regular salary, 

Sandy ’ her father was beginning, with 
the untiring hopefulness of the American 
father. But the girl interrupted vivaciously: 

“Dad, darling, that isn’t practical! I'd 
love it for about two days. Then we'd set- 
tle right down to washing dishes, and set- 
ting tables, and dusting and sweeping, and 
wiping up floors. Horrors! Horrors! 
Horrors!” 

She left her perch to take in turn an arm 
of her father’s chair. 

“Well, what’s the solution, pussy?” 
asked Kane Salisbury, keenly appreciative 
of the nearness of her youth and beauty. 

“It isn’t that,” said Sandy decidedly. 
“Of course,’’ she pursued, “‘the Gregorys 
get along without a maid and use a fireless 
cooker; but admit, darling, that you'd 
rather have me, useless and frivolous as I 
am, than Gertrude or Florence or Winifred 
Gregory! Why, when Floss was married, 
dad, Gertrude played the piano for music, 
and for refreshments they had raspberry 
ice cream and chocolate layer-cake!’ 

“Well, I like chocolate lay er-cake,”’ 
observed her father mildly. “TI thought 
that was a very pretty we dding; the sisters 
in thei sir light dresses 

“*Dimity dresses at a wedding!’’ Alexan- 
dra reproac hed him, round-eyed. “ -_ 
they’re so boisterously proud of the fact 
that they live on their father’s salary,”’ she 
went on, arranging her own father’s hair 
fastidiously; ‘it’s positively offensive the 
way they bounce up to change plates, and 
tell you how to make the neck of mutton 
ap petizing, or the heart of a cow, or whatever 
it is! And their father pushes the chairs 
back, dad, and helps roll up the napkins. 
}’ d die if you ever tried it!” 

“But th ey all work, too, don’t they?” 

“Work? Of course they work! And 
every cent of it goes into the bank. Winnie 
and Florence are buying gas shares, and 
Gertrude means to have a year’s study in 
E urope, if you please!” 

That doesn’t sound very terrible,” said 
Kane Salisbury, smiling. But some related 
thought darkened his eyes a moment later. 
“You wouldn’t have much gas stock if I 
was taken, pussy,” said he. 

“No, darling, and let that be a lesson to 
you not to die!”’ his daughter said blithely. 
“But I could work, dad,’’ she added, more 
seriously, “if mother didn’t mind so aw- 
fully. Not in the kitchen, but somewhere. 
I'd love to work in a settlement house.” 

“Now there you modern girls are,” her 
father said. “‘Can’t bear to clear away the 
dinner plates in your own houses, yet you'll 


| cheerfully suggest going to live in the filth- 


iest parts of the city, working as no servant 
is ever expected to work, for people you 


don’t know!” 


“]T know it’s. absurd,” Sandy agreed, 
smiling. Her answer was ready somewhere 
in her mind, but she could not quite find it. 
“But you see, that’s a new problem,” she 
presently offered, “that’s ours today, just 
as managing your house was mother’s when 
she married you. Circumstances have 
changed. I couldn’t ever take up the 
kitchen question just as it presents itself to 
mother. I— people my age don’t believe in 
a servant class. They just believe ina di- 
vision of labor, all dignified. If some girl I 
knew, Grace or Betty, say, came into our 
kitchen—and that reminds me!"’ she broke 


| off suddenly. 


“Of what?” 

“Why, of something Owen—Owen Sar- 
gent was saying a few days ago. His 
mother’s quite daffy about establishing 
social centers and clubs for servant girls, 
you know, and she’s gotten into this new 
thing, a sort of college for servants. Now 
I'll ask Owen about it. I'll do that tomor- 
row. That's just what I'll do!” 

“Tell me about it,’ her father said. But 
Ale 7 andra shook her head. 

“TI don’t honestly know anything about 
it, dad. But Owen had a lot of papers and 
a sort of prospectus. His mother was wish- 
ing that she could try one of the graduates, 
but she keeps six or seven house-servants 
and it wouldn't be practicable. But I'll see. 
I never thought of us! And I'll bring Qwen 
home to dinner tomorrow. Is that all right, 


mother?” she asked as her mother came 
back into the room. 

Certainly, dear, we’re always 
Mrs. Salisbury said, a 


“Owen? 
glad to see him, 
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shade too casually, in a tone well calculated 
neither to alarm nor encourage, balanced to 
keep events uninterrupted in their natural 
course. But Alexandra was too deep in 
thought to notice a tone. 

“You'll see—this is something entirely 
new, and just what we need!” she said 
gayly. 

7 

HE constant visits of Owen Sargent, 

had he been but a few years older and 
had Sandy been a few years older, would 
have filled Mrs. Salisbury’s heart with a 
wild maternal hope. As it was, with Sandy 
barely nineteen and Owen not quite three 
years older, she felt more tantalizing dis- 
comfort in their friendship than satisfac- 
tion. Owen was a dear boy, queer, of 
course, but fine in every way, and Sandy 

was quite the prettiest girl in River Falls; 
but it was far too soon to begin to hope that 
they would do the entirely suitable and 
acceptable thing of falling in love with each 
other. “That would be quite too perfect!” 
—— Mrs. Salisbury, watching them. 
Owen was too rich to be overlooked 
by all sorts of other girls, scrupulous and 
unscrupulous. Every time he went with 
his mother for a week to Atlantic City or 
New York, Mrs. Salisbury writhed in 
apprehension of the thousand lures that 
must be spread on all sides about his 
lumbering feet. He was just the sweet, big, 
simple sort to be trapped by some !ittle 
empty-headed girl, some little marplot 
clever enough to pretend an interest in the 
prison problem, or the free-milk problem, 
or some other industrial problem in whic! 
Owen had seen fit to interest himself. And 
her lovely, dignified Sandy, reflected the 
mother, a —_ h for him in every way 
beautiful, good, clever, just the won to 
win him away from the somewhat unnat- 
ural interests with which he had surrounded 
himself by her own charm and the charn 
of children and home— must sit silen nt and 
watch him throw himself away. 

Sandy, of course, had never had any 
idea of Owen in this light. Of that her 
mother was quite sure. Sandy treated him 
as she did her own brothers—frankly, des- 
potically, delightfully. And perhaps it was 
wiser, after all, not to give the child a hint, 
for it was evident that the shy, gentle Owen 
was absolutely at home and happy in the 
Salisbury household; nothing would be 
gained by making Sandy feel self-conscious 
an 1 responsib le now. 

Mrs. Salisbury really did not like Owen 
Sargent very well, although his money made 
her honestly think she did. He had a wide, 
pleasant, but homely face, and an aureok 
of upstanding yellow hair, and a manner as 
unaffected as might have been expected 
from the child of his plain, old geniz . 
father, and his mother, the daughter of 
tanner. He lived alone with his Gidowed 
mother in a pleasant, old-fashioned house, 
set in parklike grounds that were the pride 
of River Falls. His mother often asked 
waitresses’ unions and fresh-air homes to 
make use of these grounds for picnics; but 
Mrs. Salisbury knew that the house 
belonged to Owen, ar id she liked to dream 
ofa day when San dy s babies should tum- 
ble on those smooth lawns, and Sandy, 
erect and beautifully gowned, should bring 
her own smart little motor-car through that 
tall iron gateway. 

These dreams made her almost effusive 
in her manner to Owen; and Owen, who 
was no fool, understood perfectly what she 
was thinking of him; he understood his 
own energetic, busy mother, and he 
understood Sandy’s mother too. He knew 
that his money made him well worth any 
mother’s attention. 

But, like her mother, he believed Sandy 
too young to have taken any cognizance of 
it. He thought the girl liked him as she 
liked any one else, for his own value, and he 
sometimes dreamed shyly of her pleasure 
in suddenly realizing that Mrs. Owen 
Sargent would be a rich woman, the mis- 
tress of a lovely home, the owner of 
beautiful jewels. 

Both, however, were mistaken in Sandy. 
Her blue, blue eyes, so oddly effective under 
the silky fall of her straight, mouse-colored 
hair, were very keen. She knew exactly 
why her mother suggested that Owen 
should bring her here or there in the car: 
‘Daddy and the boys and I will go in our 
old trap, just behind you!” 

To do her Justice she really and deeply 

eared for him. Not with — for of 
th at as yet she knew nothing, but emotion- 
ally, nevertheless. Sandy re —* the Sonnet 
from the Portuguese, in these days, and 

Continued on Page 53 
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AFTER ONCE wearing Carter’s, the selection of 
i yi A ehdeewear is greatly simplified, in fact solved, 
q for all time. It becomes, with most families, merely 
4 a matter of sending in an order for the same size and 

style, in suitable weights. 
Men like Women appreciate 
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Reg.U.S Pat.Off 


knit Underwear 


% CE For all the Family 


~< , 
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The pleasure your car gives you depends 
largely upon the Starting-Lighting System 
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Starter cranks engine “st Starter is powerful and 
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in any weather positive in operation 











Starter spins engine fast 


enough to fireon magneto 





Why you should look well to the System on the car you buy 


RACTICALLY every modern car gives you a strong, true engine, smooth-working 

transmission, and velvety spring suspension. ‘Those problems were settled years ago. But not every 
automobile offers a starting-lighting system which is backed by years of experience and seasons of actual road 
service. No matter what its price, you have a right to expect your automobile to start automatically every 
time, under all conditions of roads and in every kind of weather. No matter how able your automobile 
may be in other respects, it cannot be truly efficient if the dynamo fails in its work of charging battery, light- 
ing lamps and furnishing current for the starting motor. ‘Two years of operating experience and actual 
service have demonstrated that the starting-lighting system which you should demand with your car is the 


GRAY & DAVIS 


STARTING - LIGHTING SYSTEM 





A highly ethcient dynamo Che starting motor Simplicity in design 

Since the inception of electric lighting for The Gray & Davis Starting Motor is used by Complicated wiring —there’s the rub in 
automobiles, the Gray & Davis Dynamo has leading automobile manufacturers, 32 in all hav- much electric equipment. The Gray & 
been used by leading motor car manufacturers. ing endorsed it. It is not a makeshift nor a Davis Starting-Lighting System is exceed- 
Its experimental stage was over with five rushed-through device, built hurriedly to meet ingly simple It has no complicated or 
years ago. Itis nota converted generator, but the demand for electric starters. You will find it involved controls. Press the pedal and 
areal dynamo doing a real dynamo’s work. It on the better cars. It works without “‘ifs’’ or the engine hums. A simple switch con- 
is a 6-volt, constant speed machine The *“buts,’’ continuously cranking the heaviest trols the lamps. The whole system is 
voltage never varies, The service never fails. engine even if the thermometer drops to zero. built for the layman. 


Gray & Davis Electrical Equipment adds to the intrinsic and service value of any car. It is final 
and highly standasdized in design and manufacture. It is the veteran in the field where volunteers are the 
rule. You owe it to yourself to demand a Gray & Davis Starting-Lighting System with your automobile. 


Our catalogue and full information will be sent on request. 


Gray & Davis, Inc.,55 Lansdowne St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of lamps, starters and dynamos for automobiles 
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Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N.Y 
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Pike Mfg. Co., 174 Main St. Pike, N H 
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Continued from Page 50 brok« fT to " H S ne to ky 
thought of Ow: Now and then her well- that she v 5 shin allt eh Shae te 
disciplined little heart surprised her i In tha use the ol supplies 
unexpected flutter in his directior wit anothe maid r the u he 

She duly brought him home with her to _ terr expla S r the bookle 
dinner on the evening after her little talk We lhe " vas s 4 
with her parents. Owen was usual m ins ‘ \ ha 
it i browsing abo he reg w here r ges ¢ she It 
Sandy played marches et he same o e are 
sewing classes Ll neig ho« sé ple g the 
They ofte met and 6S s ‘ mes r 
went to have tea with his 1 er i ke ad Alex ig ev 
sometimes, as today, brought him me take entire charge of 
with her. room, go to market Il require 

Owen had with him the letters, par family washing r g, Ww ‘ 
phlets and booklet issued by the America bathroom daily, and will clean and swee 
School of Domestic Science and alter every room 1 the house, and the |} 
dinner, while the Salisbury boys wrestled once thoroug! every week. She 
with their lessons, the three < ‘ ind 1 to al r ‘ or e alte 
Owen gathered about the drawing-ro noon every wes esides Su 
table in the late daylight and t} ug *What!” ejaculated Mrs. Sali 

new insti l - I sho ‘ ) y WwW ex 
ged her slende tt other days \ adde mazed 
the wo ? Mrs “Do ’ k that’s 

uisbury sa ear b) reading W is Kane t 1 eage . 
handed to her. “We-l-l tne 7 of the house said 

The booklet, with its imposing A.S.D.S emperately, “I wt I 
set out fair and plain upon a brow? er You see, otherwise ‘ has s 
was exhaustive. There were pictures of girls ied on her all the time People our 

bo es t er il ‘ t ‘ ‘ 
I ere Vere y 0 LF ‘ ir ow rl 
x aa i it exa ir.’ C)we iwres 
‘ 4 r M i that’s f th 
into the college buildings, with gas stoves things that have upset the whole s\ 
ind dumbwaiters. And there were the usua for so long! Just the convention tl 
pictures of libraries ind pliavegr t ope er OW or 
ten! But e have { i th ale 
ooking gir S € r M S ‘ 
eT i i f ‘ Alexa t t mead 
girls,” Owen said, bashfully eag ist recital of the duties of e! 
the kind that go in for trained nur g S will not be expected to assume tl 
know, or stenography or book Kee £ care ol oung childre she read 

‘They must be a solid comfort, those to sleep in the room with ther She w 
girls,’ said Mrs. § s r r tt be expecte as « ero 
read certain pages wit! o I escort at nig . 

Year,’”’ she read aloud. “*‘ Care of kit é **It dos say that, Sa ! 

pantry and sils——fire-ma g “O} ‘ ‘ 4 ' \ 

il of refuse ie-setting st ‘ i } plove t t ‘ ested 

ot furniture oOKInNg with ga patent maintain as formal an attitude " possible 
sweepers —sweeping —dusting ire of toward the maid Any intimacy or 
ver— bread — vegetables— pudding exchange of co lences is especially to |} 

“Help!” said Sandy. “It sour ke the avoided’ ’ Alexandra broke off 
essence of a thousand Mondays! N e laugh, and her mother laughed with her, 
could possibly learn all that in one year.”’ but indigna 

‘It’s a long term, eleven m t! é “Insulting! she said warm! Dos 
father said, deeply interested inhats t any one suppose t I 
all of the first year either. But t all US eXpt me 
practical enough.” Come, that doesn't ind very ridi« 

“What do they do the last year, mother lous to me,” her husband said. Phe 

Mrs. Salisbury adjusted her glasses of women do become confidential wit} 

“*Third Year,’ she read obligingl their maids, don’t they?” 

*** All soups, sauces, salads, ices and meat “Dear me, how r h you do k 
Infant and invalid diet. Formal dinne about women! \ 1 sa 
arranged by season. sJudgets Arrange the top of her father’s head *Aren’t ye 
ment of work for one maid. Arrangement the bad old man! 
of work for two maids. Menus, with refer “No Dut one might I ype that 
ence to expense, with relerence to nour tution of this kind would put the Amer 
ment, wit! reference to attractivene serval ner place " Mr Si r a 
Chart of suitable meals for children from _ seri stead of flattering her ar 
two years up. Table-manners for children. — sp« r beyond a aso | ‘ 
Classic stories for children at bedtime maid’s é for si ( 
Flowers, their significance upo ‘ é show he ‘ } m i the 
Pic ics mes s t ‘ Wi ‘ h 
But no theres some i N ea y 
that Uwe! ud Mrs. Sali ed ea i ! 


a page. ( the | no 
Fourth Year Post-graduate, not o “We the origina America erva 





>» ry y 
lan, Russian an 





lation of menus. 
dries, hotels d 





chef. Work of subordinate cooks. Ord 

poisons. Common dangers of canning. Ca Mother tl that America never 

ning for the market. Professional cand have a real se ant ‘ Owe ad 

making.’”’ incerta hat i intil dome 
“Can you beat it?” said Owen. service is elevated to the—the dig 
“It’s extraordinary!" Mrs. Sa iry office work, don’t you know? Unt 

conceded. Her husband asked the all attracts the er class of ymer 

important question: know? Mother sa that inv ag 


“What do you have to pay for one ol ma fear of i age would be lightene 


these paragons?”’ ‘ 
“It’s all here,”” Mrs. Salisbury said. But he lost his job, or died, |} laughters 
she was distracted in hersearchofascaleof g to good homes, and grow up under t 


prices by the headlines of the v 


arious page eye of good wome! ion t uu KNOW 









***Rules Governing 10) she re \é Uwe t t | 

with amusement. “Isn't this too a : § r i, w 

‘Employers of graduatesoftheA.S.D.S.will i ligent ner ! UI ‘ 

kindly respect the conditions upon v I for the good old days of black serva 

and only upon which, contracts are Dased ? pient of them!” ! ghed For thous 

She glanced down the long list of items Mrs. Sali iry ha ‘ rn some year 
‘A comfortably furnished roon he after the da of ple wn to her 

read at random—‘‘‘ weekly half-holida mother on her grandfather tat 

access to nearest public library or famil before the war, she was ac¢ 

library—opportunity for hot bath at least detailed recita R i 

twice weekly—two hours if possible for ‘Here we are!”’ said Alexa 

church attendance on Sunday—annua a particular page that was bold] eade 

two weeks’ holiday, or two holidays of one ‘* Terms.’ 

week each—full payment of salary in ad ‘*For a cook a general worker 

vance, on the first day of every mont other helj ne 


what a preposterous idea ’” Mrs. Sali iry ner 7 
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with the Kenverin Label 


The most comlortabl 
general service model ever 
designed in a Slip-on Can 
be buttoned to the neck in 
Military fashion on the few 
occasions necessary, but 1s 
generally worn as shown in 
the picture. A hafing at’ the 
neck, and collar stains, ar 
eliminated. 
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“Not so dreadful,” 
pleasantly surprised. 

‘But listen, dad! Thirty dollars for a 
family of two, and an additional two dol- 
lars and a half monthly for each other 
member of the family. That would make 
ours thirty-seven dollars and a _ haif, 
wouldn’t it?” she computed swiftly. 

“‘Awful! Impossible!”” Mrs. Salisbury 
said instantly, almost in relief. The dis- 
| cussion made her vaguely uneasy. What 
| did these casual amateurs know about the 
domestic problem, anyway — Kane, who 

cuinairemsendicnsteaveldet ails; Sandy, 
all youthful enthusiasm and ignorance; 
and Owen Sargent, quoting his insufferable 
| mother? For some moments she had been 
fighting an impulse to soothe them all with 
| generalities. ‘‘Never mind, it’s always 
been a problem, and it always will be! 
These new schemes are all very well, but 
don’t trouble your dear heads about it any 
longer! 

Now she sank back, satisfied. The whole 
thing was but a mad, Utopian dream. 
Thirty-seven dollars indeed! “‘Why, one 
could get two good servants for that!’ 
thought Mrs. Salisbury with the same 
| sublime faith with which she had told her 
husband, in poore r days years ago, that if 
they could but afford her she knew they 
could get a fine girl for three dollars a week. 
The fact that the fine girl did not appar- 
ently exist did not at all shake Mrs. Salis- 
bury’s confidence that she could get two 
good girls. Her hope in the untried solution 
rose with every failure. 

“Thirty-seven is steep,” 
Salisbury slowly. ‘‘ However! 
we pay now, mother?” 

“Five a week,” said the lady infle xibly. 

“But we paid Germaine more,” said 
Alexandra eagerly. ‘“‘And didn’t you pay 
Lizzie six and a half?” 

“The last two months I did, yes,”’ her 
mother agreed unwillingly. “But that 
comes only to twenty-six or seven,”’ she 
added. 

“But, look here,” said Owen, reading. 
“Here it says: ‘Note. Where a graduate 
is required to manage on a budget, it is 
computed that she the average 
family from two to seven dollars weekly on 
food and fuel bills.’”’ 

“*Now that begins to sound like horse- 
sense,” Mr. Salisbury began. But the 
mistress of the house merely smiled and 
| shook a dubious head, and the younger 
members of the family here created a 
diversion by reminding their sister’s guest 
with animation that he had half-asked 
them to go out for a short ride in his car. 
Alexandra accordingly ran for a veil, and 
the young quartette departed with much 
noise, Owen stuffing his pamphlets and 
booklet into his pocket before he went. 

Mr. and Mrs. Salisbury settled down 
contentedly to doubie canfield, the woman 
crushing out the last flicker of the late 
topic with a placid shake of the head when 
the man asked her for her honest opinion 
of the American School of Domestic 
Science. “I don’t truly think it’s at all prac- 
tical, dear,” said Mrs. Salisbury, regretfully. 
“But we might watch it for a year or two, 
and go into the question again some time, 
if you like, especially if some one else has 
tried one of these maids and we have had a 
chance to see how it goes!” 


her father said, very 


said Kane 
What do 


Saves 


The very next morning Mrs. Salisbury 
awakened with a dull headache. Hot sun- 
light was streaming into the bedroom; an 
odor of coffee, drifting upstairs, made her 
feel suddenly sick. Her first thought was 
that she could not have Sandy’s two 
friends to luncheon, and she could not keep 
a shopping and tea engagement with a 
friend of her own! She might creep 
through the day somehow, but no more. 

She dressed slowly, fighting dizziness, and 
went slowly downstairs, sighing at the 
sight of disordered music and dust in the 
dining room, the sticky chafing dish and 
piled plates in the pantry. In the kitchen 
was a litter of milk bottles, saucepans, 
bread and crumbs and bread knife en- 
croaching upon a basket of spilled berries, 
| eggshells and melting bacon. The blue 

sides of the coffee pot were stained where 

the liquid and grounds had bubbled over 
it. Marthe was making toast, the long 
fork jammed into a plate-hole of the range. 

Mrs. Salisbury thought that she had never 

seen sunlight so mercilessly hot and bright. 
“Rotten coffee!’’ said Mr. Salisbury 
cheerfully, when his wife took her place at 
the table. 
“And she never the 


uses poacher!” 


‘And she 


Alexandra added reproachfully. 
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says that the cream is sour because the 
man leaves it at half-past four right there 
in the sunniest corner of the porch. Can't 
he have a box or something, mother?” 


Gosh, I wouldn’t care what she did if 
she’d get a move on,” said Stanford 
frankly. ‘“She’s probably asleep out there 


with her head in the frying pan! 

Mrs. Salisbury went into the kitchen 
again. She had to pause in the pantry 
because the bright squares of the — 
and the faucets, and the glare of 
the geraniums outside the = seemed 
to rush together for a second. 

Marthe was on the porch, exchanging 2 
few gay remarks with the garbage man 
before shutting the side door after him. 
The big stove was roaring hot; a thick odor 
of boiling clothes showed that Marthe was 
ready for her cousin Nancy, the laundress, 
who came once a week. A _ saucepan 
deeply gummed with cereal was soaking 
beside the hissing and smoking frying pan. 
Mrs. Salisbury moved the frying pan, and 
the quick heat of the coal fire rushed up at 
her face 

“Why,” she whispered, opening anxious 
eyes after what seemed a long time, “who 
fainted?” 

A wheeling and rocking mass of light and 
shadow resolved itself into the dining-room 
walls, settled and was still. She felt the 
soft substance of a sofa pillow under her 
head, the hard lump that was her husband's 
arm supporting her shoulders. 

‘That's it— now she’s all right! 
Kane Salisbury, his kindly, concerned face 
just above herown. Mrs. Salisbury shifted 
heavy, languid eyes, and found Sand) 

‘Darling, you fell!” | 
pered. White-lipped, p itiful, with te 
on her round cheeks, Sandy was fanning 
mother with a folded newspaper. 

“Well, how silly of me!"’ Mrs. Salisburn 
said weakly. She sighed, tried too quickly 
to sit up, and fainted quietly away again 

This time she opened her eyes in her own 
bed, and was made to drink something 
sharp and stinging, and directed not to 
While her husband and daughter 

nging up things, and vodieels g the 
le d room to order, the doctor arrived. 
‘Dr. Hollister, I call this an imposition !"’ 
protested the invalid smilingly. “I have 


' 


brassy 


* said 





- whis 
ars still 


ner 





talk. 
were ha 
tum! 


been doing a little too much, that’s all 
But don't you dare s ay the words rest cure 
to me again!” 

But Doctor Hollister did not smile: 


there was no smiling in the house that day. 

‘Mother may have to go ; tees tg 
Alexandra told anxious friends, very 
but composed. ‘‘ Mother may have 


sober 


to take 


a rest cure,”’ she said, a day or two later. 

‘But you won't let them send me to a 
hospital again, Kane?” pleaded his wife 
one evening. I'd almost die of lonesome 


ness, wondering what you and the children 
are doing! Couldn't I just lie here? Marthe 
and Sandy can manage somehow, and I 
promise you I won’t worry. I'll just lie 
here like a queen! . 


perhaps we'll give you a trial 

smiled Kane Salisbury, very much enjoy- 
ing an hour of quiet at his wife’s bed- 
side. “But don’t count on Marthe. She’s 
going.” 

“Marthe is?” But Mrs. Salisbury only 
leaned a little more heavily on the strong 
arm that held her and laughed comforta- 


bly. “I refuse to concern my 
sordid matters,”’ she said. “But why? 

“* Because I've got a new girl, hor 

“You have!”” She shifted about to stare 

him, aroused by his tone. Light came. 
“You've not gotten one of those college 
cooks, have you, Kane?"’ she demanded. 
“Oh, Kane! Not at thirty-seven dollars 
a month! Oh, you have, you wicked, 
extravagant boy!”’ 

Cheaper than a trained nurse, petty!” 

Mrs. Salisbury was still shaking a 
seandalized head, but he could see the 
pleasure and interest * her eyes. She 
sank back in her pillows, but kept her thin 
fingers gripped tightly over his. 

“How you do spoil me, Tip!"”" The name 
took him back across many years, to the 
little eighteen-dollar cottage and the day 
before Sandy came. He looked at his 
wife’s frail little figure, the ruffled frills 
that showed under her loose wrapper at 
throat and elbows. There was something 
girlish still about her hanging dark braid, 
her big eyes hali-visible in the summer 
twilight. 

“Well, you may depend upon it, you’re 
in for a good long course of spoiling now, 
Miss Sally !”’ said he. 


self with such 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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WHO ARE THEY FOR 


j N this day of hasty processes and large production We are continually saying (and our representatives are 
when your familiar food products are turned out by saying to grocers If the usual commercial product will 
the trainload — here is a limited business. A business satisfy you, by all means use it. 
that has increased tenfold in a dozen years—yet must We want the people who, having tried the Beech-Nut 
always be limited for reasons you will readily understand. kind, will not be satisfied with anything less. 
It is gratifying perhaps that the U. S. Department of For a grocer to say he has not the trade for Beech-Nut 


Agriculture, in its Bulletin No. 98, should have selected 
yne he Beech- ylants illustrate c itior ; 

one = the Beech Nut plants to illustrate conditions in a rhe danger is that he will carry one or two of ow 
model tactory, pe a 


Delicacies is a confession. 


, but continue to offer indifferent goods in 
Yet we may assume today that all reputable food place of the others. 


products are made in sanitary factories; that they are 


- Some of our Delicacies you have never heard of, yet you 
clean. that they are wholesome, that they are sightly. 


might be del rhte d to discovet them 


This is quite enough for the four people out of five lhis practice, however, is not com- 
who are satisfied with no more than that. mon in the better class of stores 

If it were not for the fifth person the Beech-Nut Nothing these days is changing and 
business never would have existed. improving faster than the grocery store 


‘The grocer is cleaning up. Hes be- 
coming a food authority And he looks 
upon his appetizing display of Beech-Nut 


Our work, as we see it, 1s to start where others leave 
off —to achieve delicacy and flavor—to get the elusive 
palate-satisfying quality that makes a thing delicious to the 
taste. You know what that means. It means delicacy 
of treatment. It means care and patience. It means 
unswerving ideals. And it means a limited business. 


Delicacies as the quality pledge of his 
stock. His customers accept it as such 
Take Catsup, for instance: For the 
man who regards it merely as something 
] o make a thing delicious to eat, there is no possible to cover up a poor beefsteak, any catsup 
way it can be done except by doing it. will do. But to one who craves it as a 
wes elidh to coud Calais the encestia 
Ihis is a peculiar business. It has grown and grown, TERE SD § — he excep 
and we have never been able to produce as much as we 
eal lt mal Tay a SES iene 7 a 
could sell. We have been chiefly concerned with making appetite — Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup 
things good to eat, and we make them regardless. 


person who can appreciate a_ subtle 


seasoning with a flavor stimulating to the 


is an achievement 


[Then what more are we concerned about? Just this: I'ry a little of 
getting Beech-Nut Delicacies into the hands of the right tell in amoment 


people —forthat means the fullest measure of appreciation. is worth while for 



































Consider that about one person in five has a palate 0 he rate 
that discriminates. 08 agp 
wanted to eat fr 
i On such depend our reputation. ai 
f Some Beech-Nut Delicacies we would like you to know 
\ { Bee /j- \ ul Tomato Ca ‘sup Bee: /] -N if k 4 Currant Jelly 
B ech-Nut Mi cd Bacon Bee Nut Gua a Jelly 
Beech-Nut Oscar Ay lice Beech-Nut Crat d DPle Je 


Beei h-Nut Peanut Butt r Beech- Nut Grape Jam 
Beech-Nut Grape Fruit Marmalad 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup should be on % ~ 
every table,every day, all the year—because 
it is one of the most wholesome sweets for — 
children or adults, and everybody likes the 
delicious flavor of pure maple. 


Of this be sure—order Towle’s Log Cabin 
Syrup. ook for the log cabin shaped 
can at the store. If your grocer hasn’t 
it send me his name and 25 cents; 1 will 
send youapintcan by prepaid parcel post. 


RECIPES FREE:—Send me the name of your grocer 
and a two-cent stamp and I'll mail you my complete 
Book of Recipes. Write to me—Jack Towle—care of 


Towle Maple Products Company 
Dept. V, St. Paul, Minn. 


Refineries: St. Paul, Minn.; St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
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THE INCANDESCENT LILY 


Continued from Page 22 


“The Lake of Fire is nonsense,”’ she said 


is Known Lact. 


my people would stone me to deat 
: 7 , 

And yet I'd almost risk that 

to- to give a great pleasure.” 

“You'll risk notl ing of the kind; but 
you could tell me about them and how to 
get to them.” 

on oo © 

Not how to get to them She shook 


her head firmly. 





‘How do they differ from other lilies?” 

“How do fire flies differ from other flies?”’ 

“You mean they give light?” 

“They lanterns of the tairy 
peopie, an ave all the colors to be 





found inar The leaves and stems 





are DIacK as 
“You're not joking? 


I'm telling you about the most beauti- 





Sweet too 


But you si all smell them even if you 


aren't to see them I will bruise one in my 
fingers and in the morning you shall kiss 
my hands.” 

fut tell me where they grow and iet 


me go by mysell 
“They would know that I had told you 


I shall look for them 





ire us niade e way to 
f the cliffs 
} I am to be sho when the 
end of the month comes 
“If you go out at t ‘ ‘ e mont} 
she said { ll be a ( met 
‘Druges 
she nodade 
“Tf vou ' 
But you promised 
You might want to tay! * He smiled 
( ming ind shook } head. “‘] should 
it be the first princess to break a promise.”’ 
You would be the ist princess to do 








Oh!” she eried. “You do t me! 
: do think I'm honest, do ( 
Ido! I know he a 
The its you who have changed me 
When I made that promise I had no 
tention of | 
vu did not 
1 would ha 
mething } 





(hudder could make no answer. 














“Go tomorrow,” she went on, “if vou 
vish. It will hurt me less perhaps than if 
ou Wail till the appointed time Oh!” she 
eried, “I wa poiled chil 1 were 
inew toy; but now lama d you 
ire a T nd there is t! < To 
he spolied chi hat the spoiled ch 

t but her w o the womatr Ss 
hat the man want If is your happiness 
to leave me to live out ou life ! 
ouner u shal be my hap] ess 

And she wept tter] ke a child that 
has been hurt and even as if he had bee 
that cniid 8 lather so Cnudder took the prir 
cess tenderly in his a sand comforted her. 
At last she freed herself and wiped her 
tear ce with her pink loaves Ther 
looking him in the eyes and exultant wit! 
uve ol? TY 
burning lilies. I would rather be stoned 
than that weshould not see then ther.” 

jut | won't go witl vou.”” Chudder 
smiled, “Do you th k ‘d ris a hair of 
our head for so small a thing as the sight 


ol a new flower 


“When you go away,” she said, “I 





but I shall reme ber always that we two 

walked hand in hand among the burning 

es. Oh, Chudder, couldn't you 
tay? Couldn't you love me? 

And if I could,” said Chudder, ** know- 

ng my stori could you believe that so 


light and char 


4 
worth the having 
) 





“But when you return, perhaps you will 

nd that she has forgotten you. If she has 
forgotten you, will you come back? 

Chudder w silent then, hiting his 





eyes to the child’s and his voice breaking, 


ne sai 


ae 


lorgotten I will come back. 


hy. ves! So help me! If she has 


x 
r WAS naturally a great disappointment 
to Chudder that to see t 
f 


Lily was to risk the princess’ life. All his 


the Incandescent 


discoveries in the valley seemed picayune 


and comfortiless if he was to go away wit! 
out even a scientific description of its chi 
marvel and he lay dow: i in his 
lacquer bed and could not sleep for a long 
time. To sle p was to drean to drean 





s blocking a whole world ol 


lic) ‘ 
accomplishment. 





t the very altar i 
ring would not go on Dum Dum’s kid sis 
ter’s finger 
million dollars for the Arboretum; and for 


safety he had buried it under one of ter 


some one had given him a 


million lilac trees somewhere on the way 
from Portland, Maine, to Poland Spring 


The Incandescent Lilies he planted at the 








Arboretum grew beautifully: and 

they were going to bloon the 

Electric Company got out an injunctior 
forbidding them to do s« ‘ Ther 
Chinamen came softly into the roor th 
was a very real dream-—and he fought wit}! 
them and they got their fingers 

throat and strangled hir Inlul he was de 
Yes, it was true about hell after a Vi 
went down, down and the saw the 
twinkling of olo he 
rainbow, an t 
did a cool and W your 
face? And haped é 
lilies? And why did not the 0} whict 
slid hither and thither amo " her | 
them out? 

Her arm was round his waist. His daze 
head rested against her shoulder. But the 
breeze and the perfume and the wonder 
were gathering up the scattered fragment 
of his mind and putting them together 

They were silting On a great | tiorm ot 
rock thrust up trom the edg ol a leve 
meadow, t! rough which Drooks ra! OWLS 
At a distance the many-colored points of 


fire made him think of New 





meadows in June, when the f 
thickest but near at hand he 
that eacl light was as | 

with its appointed color. To gi 
, 


light and perfume had not beer 
lor it seemed to © hudder that 


and habit the whole world ha 





ly to compare 

jack stems and foliage were bu 
insult to his powers Of bel 
He lifted his head from the Pr 


shoulder and drew a de 





e] ’ 
e a sob. In the light of tl 
And whe 


wonder in it fade, and the look of t 





watched his face 
colle © take it | 
ollector take Its plac 
Suddenly 
the platform and vaulted dow! 


lilies. Then he knelt and with 1 


¢ 
6 » eten 
ne rose tepy] 


citement began to dig with his hand 
princess uttered piteous cr 
“You haven't even spoken t 


I have risked my life to give n 


a moment's pleasu! 





From his uncompleted task ( 
abashed and ashamed 

Oh, princess,” he cried, | 

* You turn your back on a wom: 

she cried, ‘“‘and kneel to a weed 

He climbed back to the p 


hands and knees amuck wit! 


iY which the lilie grew and 
humble and contrite words 
himself. She listened unmoved 
‘I thought,” she said, “‘t} 
ne together and look ar 
thought perhaps but no mat 
seems that to you these new ower iré 
only a new species a thing to make 


common, to commercialize! 
‘Not that last!”’ he cried. ‘That not 
true. I only wanted to share the mo 


beautiful thing in all this world witl 





the peopie in it, If that wrong 
‘There is one woma! this world wl 
seems desirabie to you above all other 


women. Doubtless you wish to share her 





with the servant who brings your te 
Come! This has not been worth ther King 
of even an unhappy life 

She clapped her little hands sharply to 
gether, and there rose near at hand, as il 
Irom 80 many trapdoors in a stage, fou 


Chinamen in somber robes. 


The breeze rose higher, and the lilic 


bowed and swayed so that seemed as if 
the whole meadow was swept by leaping 
and drawing flames. The princes vere 

She looked very fragile and t i, and 





bowed as if the weight of her pea: 
black and pink, was too much for her 
She spoke in Chinese, and one of the 


four Chinar | 


en went sliently to the edge ol 
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The Respect of a Nation! 


In an age of exacting standards, the admiration of millions 
has been called forth by this master-achievement —a watch 
sO finely adjusted, so perfectly balanced, that though frozen in solid 
ice for twenty-four hours it keeps time to the infallible second. 





* + 











Please get the real significance of this “Chesterfield” model the delicate yet 

. i} astounding test— the message it carries sturdy mechanism is encased with hitting 
i for you refinement. | 
Hi Haven't you often wished for a watch Such a watch becomes a true com | 

iH that you felt could not be improved panion, a pocket-partner whose friend 

Ht upon, could not ship never fails 
is i be bettered, that 66 The 99 you, and at last 

i stood supreme in outh end an heirloom that 

' ————— 
i mec hanical ex Watch you pass with 
I cellence ? confidence to 
Hy Haven't you wanted a watch that not those who follow you. 

{}} only told time with unerring accuracy, See the South Bend Watch at the 
i] but whose very appearance typifhed its South Bend jeweler's in yourtown. Ask | 
iH} refinement and character? him to show you the new “double-roller” 1] 
ll In the South Bend you'll find your movement, to explain why the South | 
iH} watch hope 8 realized \ watch made Bend Watch passes the drastic ice-test. | 
| with such master-ski!l, of such superla South Bend Watches cost from $100 
| tive mate rials that it will run unc hang down. You will never mm ike a more | 
ing ly, unvaryingly in frozen ice, or in the satisfactory investment. | 
baking heat of an oven, cannot but give May we mail you our little book on 
utmost time-satisfaction when carried in South Bend Watches? We believe you'll | 


your pox ket And in the thin, slender enjoy reading it. 








| The South Bend Watch Co., I 10 D State St, South Bend, ind. | 




















The gloves we are making today 
for the gentlemen of America, Eng- 
land and the world generally are better 
than those we made for George IV, King 
of England. 






W NE 
GLOVES 


the every day kind that you get at your haberdash- 
—are far betier fitting, more stylish and will 
stand harder usage than the gloves of royalty in 









ers, 







those days. 










Try a paw of our heavy two dollar street gloves for 
Fall wear. It you are not familiar with Fownes quality, 
you will be surprised at the endurance and economy of 
these glove: $ and p rle ~ased “ ith thei hit,e omfort and style, 






If you have difficulty securing the genuine 
Fownes, write us, giving the names of the shops 
visited, and we will see that you are supplied 








FOWNES BROTHERS & CO 
119 West 40th St.. New York 
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the platform and leaped down among the 
lilies. He returned poeae ntly—a great 
black bulb in his hands. He laid it at the 
princess’ feet. 

Then she began to unclasp her necklaces 
one after another—the ransom of a dozen 
kings. And she said: 

“It is terrible that a soul should be hurt 
forever for a thing so material as a man! 
If I have misjudged you, Chudder, it is 
because a woman’s heart misjudges—al- 
ways. A woman does not love a man be- 
cause he is worthy. She loves him because 
she loves him. I shall always love you; 
but life would not be so little to me if I 
could think that all I have to give had not 
been utterly wasted and thrown away. 
shall never see you again. . These 
pearls—I don’t know how much they are 
worth—but surely they would put that 
great institution for which you are collecting 
beyond the material wants—or you your- 
self, Chudder. For you could divert the 
money to yourself and no one be the wiser. 
So take them as a free gift. They are 
merely pearls. Or * 

“OFr, princess?” His color was rising. 

She flung — on the rock at his feet. 

“Or,” she said, “leave them where they 
lie—for the wild monke ys to play with and 
the jackdaws to covet; and take, instead, 
this a 

And with her little foot she pushed the 
bulb of the Incandescent Lily toward him. 

Of course Chudder’s decision was in- 
stantaneous. To put the Arboretum, labor- 
ing unselfishly not for a coterie, a city, a 
state, but for a nation, for the whole world, 
beyond the material wants—to do this was 
to do a good deed, a great deed; to have 
justified his having been born into the 
world! 

And so, knowing well the workings of 
minds that seek alone to benefit and beau- 
tify the world in which they live-—and 
having, indeed, just such a mind himself 
he stepped forward, so eagerly as actually 
to spurn the pearls with his foot, and picked 
up the bulb of the Incandescent Lily. 
Lifted in full flower, carried for thousands 
of miles to a strange soil and a strange 
climate, it might never bloom again. 

“Oh, prin ess,”” he his face bright 
with boyish enthusiasm, “‘may I really 
take them this?” 

{er face was transformed with gentleness. 

‘They will lappy and excited!” 
he said. 


“You 


cried, 
be so } 


gold!”’ she said. 
but not now 


have a heart of 
“T envy her, Chudder; 
that it is all torment.” 

She waved her little hand and the four 
grim Chinamen in their somber robes sank 
from sight. 

“They will have to drug you, Chudder 
dear,”’ she said, “‘so that you won’t know 
how you came to this place or how you went 
away. You will tind your own men waiting. 
If she has forgotten you, you have said 
that you will come back; but I hope she 
has not forgotten you, for I think that 
would make you too unhappy a 

Afar off there sounded faintly and swee tly 
the solemn tolling of a bell. 

‘The Bell of All True Lovers!” exclaimed 
the princess. “‘And now true lovers all 
over the valley waking and striking 
lights that they may set down loving and 
blessed thoughts upon tablets of ivory. 

i think we are saying good-by for the ages 
of ages, Cc hudder. I do not know—but I 
think so. 

The bell tolled on, 


sweetness of the 


sO 


are 


faint and clear. The 
Incandescent Lilies came 
up to them like holy incense. At their feet, 
blinking in the starlight, the great pearls, 
black and pink, lay spurned and forgotten. 

A greater sweetness than that of the 
lilies came toward Chudder, and for a few 
moments his pitying arms encircled it and 
held it close. Then she went away, with 
little faltering steps, and never looked back 
once; and the four somber Chinamen rose 
once more, as it seemed from the bowels of 
the earth, and came forward. 

One of them held a white cloth four times 
folded; and another took from his sleeve 
a flask of carved rock crystal, and with 
yellow, pipestem fingers drew out its 
bedragoned stopper. 

Chudder looked one last time ever the 
meadow of burning lilies. Then the cloth, 
now dripping and smoking, was laid across 
his mouth and nostrils; and, choking a 
little, the things of this world—and of 
that——were erased from his mind us a wet 
sponge washes the little, sorely-wrestled- 
with problems from a child’s slate. 


(THE END) 
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r HESE bright October Satur- 
days are great days for the 
boy with a King Repeater 

You'll find it good company o1 
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A.C. Gilbert, Pres 
The Mysto Mfg. 
Company 
50 Foote Street 
New Haven Conn 
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We have made many strong claims for the Master “Six’’. $3000, that’s sure. But our chief items of cost 
Claims so strong they have created a big stir in the motor world. ire distributed over a much larger outp 
And the sensation grows greater as men learn that every pall Maite mus p 7< 
claim can be proven—every fact verified—by the car itself. ee teary) sane ne 
pronts i Ce! pr r i rV 
We offer you an easy way to test these claims; a way to making nearly everything in our own shops. 
find out the facts for yourself. We call it the Chalmers All bodies are mounted on t ume chassis 
Standard Road Test. hat saves enormously in tools and machinery. 
This is not the usual demonstration. In this ride we do ° ‘ 
The Right Price to Pay 
more than show the comfort and luxury of the car. We put 
the Master “Six” through its paces—tests that prove its me- I we some of the reasons why, for 
chanical supremacy. We do things many cars cannot do at ; sthe Master **Six’’ can give you featur 
all. What others can do, we do with an effortless ease that is tout » ot ir at the | > features 
astonishing. re ge — dus _ = 
2 Old VI ! | v a st 
We put the burden of proof on the car itself. No other 
maker has ever attempted so crucial a test. | ; 
| 
Winning Scores Every Day eee Sree ae 
This “put t-up-to the-car’”’ pl in of sell ng a r ~ b : ; ‘ ae ’ : : c Roadster $2175 Six Passenger $2275 
the M wter “"S hd is bound to n you as tt , “ : ai . Four Passenger 2175 Coupe 2850 
Is Winning others every day. ie Five Passenger 175 Limousine 3600 
Ont ™ ive | f of ‘ = And t demat continue, ¢ All bodies interchangeable. Wire wheels, $80 extra (five) 
l ou t ¢ ig plan. An facts prove Mas 5 : ; , 
that buvers need only to see and teel in order advertisement; every owns i 4 ! 
to believe. salesmat Mail This Coupon 
hose ho de buv. he tell th . . . | 
: r a bs ry oat a How We Achieve the Low Price Send me the New Chalmers Booklet ] wish 
Iriends about if; unti HoOUsaNnaGsS are RING to read the important facts it gives 
about the car that sells itself. \fter ar n the Maste ~ x ou W | 
wonder how \ cal oft it ft | ce. Name | 
A Car The Public Wants $2175, | Street 
And the demand has just be gun. At this It we made but a thousand or two thousand City State 
writing, September 1Sth, we are tairrly deluged of these cars we would have to charge at least 


Whether you buy a car this year or later, we want you to feel free to take this Chalmers 
Standard Road Test now. It will not obligate you in the least. For you can’t help talking 
to your friends about it and that is bound to repay us. The Chalmers dealer nearest you, 
invites you, through us, to take this ride of rides. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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**Tuxede can't be equaled in sooth 
Its mildness in 
ures a pleasant smoke, its coolness removes 
all chance of tongue bite."* 


; 
ing, refreshing qualities 
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‘1 find in Tuxedo a good tobacco 
lis fragrance and flavor are fine 1 use 
t it regularly and endorse it highly to all 
my friends. "’ 
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WAQ Qn penneesens 


our Daily Life 


HE keen-witted cartoonists of the most keen- 

witted nation on earth /ave to possess a mighty 
big fund of never-failing cheerfulness—else they 
could not give you, day after day, the high quality 
of good humor which they do. And they have to 
keep their minds sharp—-to say much in little space 
is the main rule of the cartoonist’s art. 


Wits well sharpened and minds in good humor. The man 
who has these generally knows what he is talking about. Read 
the testimonials on this page. Here are some of the greatest 
cartoonists in the country. They all smoke and endorse 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


They wouldn’t smoke Tuxedo if it didn’t keep their minds 
alert and cheerful all day long, day in and day out. A tobacco 
that can do that stands in a class by itself. 


Tuxedo does stand in a class by itself. It has had many 


imitators but it has never been equaled. 


Tuxedo is made of the very highest grade of choice mellow 
sweet Kentuc ky Burley leaf—treated by the ovzgina/ ‘** Tuxedo 
Process,” which removes the sting so that it cannot bite your 
tongue — granulated so that it smokes freely and uniformly — 
packed 40 pipefuls to the 10c tin. 

Tuxedo deserves every good thing that has ever been said 
of it—and to prove it, Tuxedo sells by the mz//ions upon millions 
of tins annually. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Convenient pouch, innerlined 5c Famous green tin, with gold 10c 


with moisture-proof paper lettering, curved to fit pocket 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


SAMPLE 
TUXEDO 
FREE— 


Send us 2c in stamps 
for postage and we 
will mail you prepaid 
a souvenir tin of 
TUXEDO tobacco 
to any point in the 
United States. 
Address 


TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 
Drawer S 


Jersey City, N. J. 





















The Men Who Put the Fun Into 





BUD FISHER 
’ , 


** Tuxedo has made a pipe my favorite 
form of smoking Its coolness ~ ade mil d- 
ness make pipe smoking a real plea 


BB Jake 





GEORGE McMANUS 
fcM k v wt 
N 
‘*Tuxedo’s superior smoking — 
—mildne ss, coolness an d fr agr ance—make 
it my ¢ hoice of tobac 


fr Pom 





WINSOR McCAy 
Winsor Met 
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**] prefer Tuxedo because | can smoke 


it without fear of tongue bite, and with 
the knowledge that it's tobacco un- 
equai *d for purity and mildness.*’ 
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THE BUTTERFLY 














Continued from Page 20 3 
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me a illt re we i 3 
4 ahd app, thot thine 3 . By You men and youn : 
course,”’ said | but do you 1 1 ke g " Howeve ? 4 
me put on my coat and Listcc ‘ that'll have to wait person I want to Men WHO like f spirited its 
Sethe on | Sa ee oF — * . — mat dp - co dividualitv. in. 4 
ittl Wa} il inswer ou es ’ is ra nT e notel ) rhe neater Du 
we go and | am afraid I haven't any time to there it ends. The people on the watcl will find vou 
spare. You see I have a seminar at t li the exits Knew exactly V m they were 
Dorgan’s smile took or ‘ s} pre ssed in 
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fact. he sa | rte » eleve ° 2 ° | h @ 
ie big heme Sincerity Clothes 
Waited I Fr 
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couldn’t have got , h time o F eres the distine- 
d sthat. I might ) mirse, have t . 
sills sania: Genial dikes | moet A i wn t tive harmony of clever 
with Elaine, tr o convince her : designing and good taste that 
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everything ming out ris » appeals to men who dress 
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my watch out of my dres at pocket : And the prices - 
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vith a eemed to me clothes satisfaction within 
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was not only that 1 iress ‘thes were Send for \pparel 
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suppe t J Hints for Men 





oe ean elie meng fil ts oe 2 nach: age «eee a beautifully 


the me you | t l let him at all He smiled and said something ' printed ouice to 





t must have annoved vood dressing. 


treating hin rt, him that a supper party for a celebrity like ° 
S Ss 
he owing all the Elaine should have been pulled off in Mon incerity Clothes «avoy 
ty v that he had roe-—-one that lasted till two o'clock in the \ model! for the lively young 





ran y as laise and looked morning ind he himself, Monroe’s star - fellow w he want » titel more Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co 


nMicious rY rr r ttempt ft ret y 





aS SUSpPI at i c empe vo pe man-about-town, not have been invited apeed coupled with good taste ~ 
rid of “Well,” he went on dry); your supper so hie clothe . Chicago 
“Now,” said I with a si sort ol parties for actresses are none of my bu i 
gaiety, “come on with your questio ; ness. But the sequel to this one may be my 
le stroked his little bristles medita business.’ 
tion for a moment before he bega He made a long pause here, thrust his ~_ ~ 











** Professor j hands into his pockets, set his jaw and fixed _~ TRADE 





















































is | c IS ji and “_" 
me with his eve This hawk of the law was Hi 
poised, prepared to sWwoo] and u looks Gives you, always, a fl I yw the de us j 
were anything to go on, my poor nocent dry, cool, sweet smoke natural a f you ; 
downy little chicken of a secret had no It cannot become foul, favorite tot with 
cna! ce at all. or stale, or “ strong.” never a bitter taste 
“I am informed,” he went o and his MARK 
voice now had the penetrating nasal qual 
ity Ola badly pla ed obo Il have it or e ® : 
perfectly to Miss Elaine Arthur's descrij 
Even ther I suppose, I n ght have tion left town last night on the two forty 
retrieved my false start by coming out wit! five northbound express, accompanied by a | D S t 
the truth. But, if you remember what a young mat You'll find it will save tro Die A ways a ry, wee i 
knowing, naughty young dog Dorgan liked if you'll tell me what you know about it.” k . , 
to pretend to bed iring his leisure moments, “That's easily done,”’ said l politely. Smo e Absolutely 4 
you will see that it wouldn’t have been easy. “T haven't an idea in the world who the Non-Absorbent 
" “Miss Elaine Arthur's present where- young lady was who took the two-forty-five 2/, ADD 
abouts!”’ I echoed, astonished. ‘‘ How ir northbound express this morning, nor who hve : 
the world should I know anything about the young mat was who went with her Actual ‘ : 
them?” But I have the most complete confidence ize , ; 
Heavens! I hoped her maid hadn't left that it was not Miss Arthur. If you want 
any damnatory irticle iving about the the measure of that contidence I'll be glad RIGH 
room we ere sitt i Even asmall thir v to bet you a thousand dollars that Mis i 
like a ipper would be enougl 1 didn't Arthur hasn’ it tow i! ‘ \ 
dare look round to se¢ idequate conception of what my salary 
And you don’t mean to tell me,” Iwent that will give you a pretty good indicatio 
or “tt é prese ! eabouts have of how sure | feel.” : 
anything to do \ h the murder or the I had suffered a sea change to some 
murderer?” thing new and strange, all right. I don’t 
Dorgan sat back for a minute without believe I had ever offered to bach il 
Saying anything i look OT intense conce! opinion wit! the color of my rt one betlore - 
tration in his Tace Then, with a shake of But | was quite in earnest and I could see | ~ > | 
the head, he got up and went over to the | had impressed Dorgar lf on 1 had | 2 ra I~ 
W low stopped there all might have be t «a ~ | \ | } 
It’s a puzzle all right,” he said, “and of But, somehow, the lust of battle had got l eo e+ 
course I'm mig! inXlouUS to solve it t into my blood. I not onl Wanted to | ; 
my fir Digg Job chance lor me to make my convince this disagreeably tres! uns | | 
reputation. We ought to have got the fe man who had had the effronterv to come to L So Easy to Clean! ; 
low last ght We eariy had im Rut my roon and ask embarrassing Questio oe P $1 50 
omenow, he gave us Une | l wanted to annihilate nin leave ni rice ’ 
“The murderer * lL asked carel ly. elf-esteem without a leg to stand or 
“Well, the mat e think did it,” he Solomon and other well-known makers 
admitted. “*We aren't ire as we might of moral maxims have expatiated upor 
be. He went up to the roo! anyway, the danger to be apprehended from a 
hortly petore the murder, and leit it not lioness that has been robbed of her whelp 
long before it was discovered,”’ from a woman scorned, and so o But a eee Goll 
“Their room?” I asked. * Do you mean the advice I should five to any one wishing >The longest golf 
he was with her?” to avoid the more violent forms of unplea a er ay ae : ! 
“No, no,” said Dorgan. “There was no antness is this: Under no circumstance ever ase he brist 
one with her but her daughter, and the yield to the temptation to try to make a So Simple— 
daughter seems to have left town before it \ iin man look ridiculou ; Only 3 Pieces Hardman & Wright, Belleville, N J 
happened. At any rate, Mrs. Robinson “Of course,” I went on, “I realize your } 
came down to the office about half-past five ingle on the affair. It’s a great piece « === = [Ese J 


































Mas ie hg 
Saste 


Every box of eKyhv 
reveals candy-making as 
a fine art. Every piece is 
a masterpiece of taste—as 
pure and fresh as a flower. 
Wherever you live, it's 
worth your while to insist 


on having Aaylary. 





Bonbons Chocolates 


és are made in many forms to please candy lovers 
every where. Crisp nut chocolates . fresh fruit flavors, creams 
that melt in your mouth, dainty bonbons, fluffy marsh- 
mallows, bars of rich chocolate—in short, the word «44 


always e xpresses s the best in varie ty as well as in quality. 


A few of «444% many varieties offered by <4" sales agents everywhere: 


Scotch Kisses — e447 famous marshmal 
lows dipped in butter-scotch 

Sicilian Chocolates —freshly shelled Eng- 
lish walnut meats surrounded by a paste of 


Be warty Choc olates —/ A new assortment 
appr jated especially by those who like a 


shihily “ less-eweet’’ chocolate coating 


Fre sh Every Hour Mixture — A remarkable 
anne nt of hard candies packed in sealed 
tune the hildren’s favorite 


ground raisins and coated with M40 sweet 


chocolate — just as good as it sounds 


4,4 Bonbons and Chocolates and many other sweet things from whighd are 
sold by ef 4 sales agents (leading druggists everywhere) in United States and 
‘ } 


Canada. If there should be no sales agent near you, please write us, 


Ais 4 ert 
hang 024, 


£8 Cocoa and e&4 Baking Chocolate at your Grocer’s 


64 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 
FRANK Dek. HUYLER, President 


Ask for 4 


SEE “Ss” ae 
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_ 150,000 STUDENTS 
_ “paying their own way through” 
Small and large colleges alike welcome them. They 


prove leaders in all the college activities, for they represent 
the strength of the institutions of which they are a part. 





Hundreds have been awarded a Curtis Scholarship 
| covering all expenses, earned in return for interesting 
| work in the interests of our publications. We can ar- 
| range a scholarship at any first-class educational institu- 
| tion in this country. 


Five of our young people earned scholarships at con- 
servatories of music last month, several at correspondence 


sc hools and business colle “ges. 


If you are interested, we will send you our new book, 
TO ANY COLLEGE WITHOUT COST, and we 
will lay plans for your scholarship at once. 

Educational Division, Box 143 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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EVENING POST 






luck to you to have a mysterious murder so 
early in your term as district attorney 
By a coincidence you have got a person of 
national celebrity stopping in town wher 
it happens. If you can prove that that 
person was the murderer your fame will 
be simply enormous. Elaine Arthur, dis- 
guised as a hunchback, kills an old woman 
with a crutch. Why, man, if you can get 
away with that you'll be known all over 
the civilized world.” 

But, somehow or other, I could see that 
my sarcasm had gone wrong. He had 
flushed up at first and looked very unhappy, 
but before I had finished painting my 
fancy picture he was looking at me with a 
glint in his eye that meant business. 

“Do you mind telling me,” he asked, 
“how you knew that it was a hunchback 
who is supposed to have murdered Mrs. 
Robinson?” 

The shoe was on the other foot now. 


“Why,” said I, rather blankly, “wasn’t 
it in the paper?” 
“It is exactly,’ said Dorgan, “what 


wasn’t in the paper.” 

*T haven’t read it yet,” said I truthfully 
“T only supposed that it would be. It 
didn’t seem a very well-guarded secret. | 
chanced to be in the lobby last night, 
smoking a cigarette, when three men came 
dashing in and showed their stars, looking 
for a hunchback. I didn’t know, of course, 
that he was wanted for anything serious, 
consequently I didn’t think it necessary to 


make any hullabaloo when I found he had 
been sitting in my seat, | No. 7.” 

‘So you’re the man that was in the 
lobby!” said Dorgan angrily. ‘There 


goes another clue! I was looking for that 


man, thinking he must have gone in and 
warned the criminal. presume you 
didn’t do that.” 

“No,” said I, “that presumption would 


hardly hold water 

I was going on to say that I enjoyed the 
advantage of an unsullied reputation, but 
I stopped short of saying it, with the 
thought of Miss Blunt. 

** How do you know he sat in your seat?” 
Dorgan asked. 

I wish I could break myself of the habit 
of volunteering information. He'd have 
gone if I hadn't told him that. One thing 
has such a disagreeable way of leading to 
another. I told him the truth about it. 

“TI found the crutch when I reached for 
my hat.” 

“And yet,” he observed sarcastically, 
**vou told me when I first came in that you 
had no information whatever to give me. 


I have learned what your attitude toward 
this « ase is going to be, at any rate, and 
you can ‘t bl: ume me if I act upon it. Good 


morning! 

With that he walked r: athe r loudly over 
to the door and pulled it open. No, it was 
not a trick. It worked like a trick « all right, 
but Dorgan wasn’t the man to have 
thought of it. He simply couldn’t go away 
without exploring his mind to see if there 
weren't some other question he wanted to 


ask me. So, after opening the door, he 
shut it again without going out and stood 
there a moment thinking. 


Of course, if I had been a quick-witted 
person myself I could have spoiled the 
effect by addressing him in a loud tone. 
But I didn’t think of anything to say and 
the consequence was a moment of horrid 
silence. 

But the cons the silence 
remember that it followed the opening and 
closing of my outér door that my 
other door was impulsively flung oper 
It was behind me and I, in a paralysis of 
horror, couldn’t have looked round to save 
my life. 

But Dorgan looked up 
turn the color of an iridesce 


equence ol 


was 


ind I saw him 


nt tomato. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Magnetic Locks 


NV AGNETIC locks, whic no key- 

holes and no keys, but can be opened 
when taken to a special electric magnet, 
are the modern solution of the problem of 
safety lamps for coal miners. With these 
lamps a miner cannot tamper when he is 
below ground; and so there is no possibility 
of gas coming in contact with the fire of an 
open lamp in the mine. 

The magnet to open the lock is kept above 
ground, of course. Not only are the locks 
controlled by electricity but the wicks are 
lighted by an electric spark applied above 
ground by a current of electricity before 
the miner goes to work. 


h have 
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Ready to wear every 

day until worn out— 

Real comfort from the 

start in “Natural Shape” 

shoes— no breaking in 
-200 styles. 


a Florsheim dealer 
you—if un.- 
him—write us. 


There is 
re ady to serve 
able to locate 


Price $5.00 i, 
“Imperial” Quality $6.00 ; 
Style Book FREE upon request 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 











“The D. F. B. Co.” 


CHAINS, FOBS a 
BRACELETS guarant 









{Briggs’ Jewelry t 


ke Men's Fobs 


$1 ) If 


Write for our catalog, anyway, giv- 
ing your dealer's name 
Lapel Chain ‘ 


The D. F. Briggs Co. 

Mig. Jewelers 
Mills and Union Sts. 
Attleboro, Mass 
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Mr Fdison Announces 
The Final Ferfection of 
the Phonograph asa 
Real Musical [Instrument 


of the [lighest Type 


HIS new instrument is the result of many years of 
experiment and investigation by Mr. Edison. All 


mechanical timbre is eliminated. All sounds are re- 
corded and reproduced with absolute fidelity to the original, and every 
shade of volume and overtone is preserved. ‘The tone is superb. This 
instrument opens to music lovers for the first time the great store of fine 
music which heretofore has been impossible of reproduction. 


The Diamond and the Disc 


Changeable needles or points are not used. The reproducing point 
which traverses the record is a genuine diamond, permanently mounted ; 
it is never changed and never wears. 

The records are in the disc form, of a material which is new in Chemis 
try and of so great hardness as to permit the reproduction of the myriad of 
faint overtones which alone give quality to music. These records are truly 
indestructible. The method of recording these new Edison records is also 
new, and the processes of manufacture are unique and new in every detail 





Special Motor 


The mechanism of this new instrument is powerful, and is governed as a: 
curately as a chronometer in order that the pitc h shall at all times be accurately 
reproduced. Several thousand of these new Edison Diamond-Disc instruments 
have already been shipped from the factory to mus dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada. Go and hear the records—you will be surprised 

Write for booklet illustrating and describing the different models 


« 
Q Edivon. 
INCORPORATED 


11 Lakeside Avenue Orange, New Jersey 
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A message from SHERWIN-WILLIAMS to 


the man who 
owns a house 


Buy 


(Sherwin-Williams Paini, Prepared) 


for the way it takes hold of a 
house and lasts. Buy it forthe 
recognized pure paint ingre- 


dients, pure lead, zine and lin- 
seed oil, which it contains and 
for the scientitn proportioning 
in our laboratories where more 
than 47 


covered 


years’ experience has 
all the testing and 
experimenting for you. Buy 
it because it holds its color like 
a“ genuine tapestry, because it 
resists sun heat as it does rain 
and sleet and wind, Think 
of it as the most profitable in- 
vestment you can make in-your 
house, | it endures won- 
deriully, a little covers 
great space and because it 
lengthens the life of the wood 
itcovers. Getan opinion from 
the best painter you know. 


Then specify 8 W P. 


yecauise 


because 


the man who 
sells the paint 


RUSHES | 


(Sherwin-Williams Paint, Prepared) 


Make it your leader among 
house paints if you appreciate 
pertectly satished customers 
who will associate your store 
with goods of real merit. Get 
the benefit of national adver- 
tising, reaching more than 
12,000,000 people this year. 
Utilize the many helps that we 
give to carry your stock across 
your counters. ‘Teach your 
clerks what makes S$ W P 
easily applied, sO long lasting, 
so economical in the long run. 
Make them familiar with the 
great number of our paints and 
varnishes, each one pre-emi- 
nently superior for its purpose 
inside and outside the house. 
Send for our new book, ‘‘Mer- 
chants Who Made Good’’— 
full of valuable merchandizing 
information—It’s free. 


the man who 
applies the paint 





(Sherwin -Williams Paint, Prepared) 


because it means a job well 
done—a job you'll be proud to 
claim as a sample of what you 
can do. Use it for the won- 
derful quality of its raw mate- 
rials for which we take nobody’s 
word but our own, producing 
all the raw materials ourselves. 
Use S W P for the time and 
bother saved in mixing, which 


our powerful machinery does | 


with scientific exactness. It is 
so proportioned that it spreads 
most easily, 


No matter what 
line of work you undertake 
there is a Sherwin-Williams 
Product for the 
everything from pure paint 
ingredients to all finished 
products—all in the same S-W 
Quality—Ask for free catalog. 


face it covers. 


Whether you buy paint, sell paint or use paint you should have our 


Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting and Decorating 


teresting 


al Roa 








cal and artistic ideas for the use of S W P and the many other paints and varnishes that we make 
of decoration, for the inside and outside of your house, 
and helpful book of decorating and painting helps 


: at ‘ N. ¥. € aepaeepber a 


a 


© SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Carefully 


are given with a liberal number of color illustrations 
A line will bring it free 


g. Chicage 


cipal cities 






wears longest and | 
most efliciently protects the sur- | |! 


purpose — | 


y______—_____©\ 
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Cheques 
are accepted for 
travel - all 


over the A 
world 7 


You can pay your hotel bills with | 
them; buy 
fares. You can 
with them in the principal shops. 
And you can cash them without 
charge in any one of 50,000 banks. 


“A. B. A.” Cheques 


can be used like the currency of the 
country you are traveling in, and are 
safe to carry. Without y 
ture they are hpusnees toa thief. They 
are protectec crooks by the 





railway and steamship 


make purchases 


ur signa- 


against 







William J. ~S is Detective Agency. 
A.B. A.” Cheques are particularly suit 
ible for American travelers. They are 

1 by thousands of American banks 
They are the nly travelers es 
accepted nder the law, in pay! | 


United States 


Customs duties 
Get them at your Bank 
1 " 4 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 





AMERICAN BANKERS lf 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES | 











Guaranteed 
“Start to Finish” 
These comfortably closed 

crotch Union Suits (for 


Summer) don’t bind; fit nght 


(OF ae 


Pre 
toshmul 


HHI GUARANTEED | 








l ight, cool and durable. Made 


m every style. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO 
1 Washington St., Amsterdam, N.Y 











J3/ais0e!/: 








‘Just nick the paper and p 


Blaisdell Paper Pencil Co., Philadelphia 


Paper 


Pencils 





Messenger’s Lost 


and Found column: 


paid and no questions ash 





























“True as I live, I put the book 





‘Piggy called you an old goat, 
and I got him out of i i 
wiped that book and another one too.’ 

The old gentleman 
moment stared in bewilderment. 





THE 




































and made his face very solem 


But you must give them back. D 


At that moment a tap came at the 


As Benny opened it a stenograp 


Mr. Hamilton, of the Messenger, is or 


wire, Mr. Wilcox, wanting to speak 
you right away.” Seizir Pj 





Benny slid out to the telephone 


Now at three o'clock Elkanah Brow: 





himself had appeared in Editor Hat 

anteroom and had bee Immediate 
having mad an ap] t 

telephone and when he eft the « 


telephoned f 


Mr. Brow 


muect Spot ¢: 











would accept to return the lett 

had been haughtily inf ed 

senger Was not, under ar 

open to considerations of a mone 
ture in any matter that conc ‘ 
editor department 





Benny Wilcox ent 


tum Editor Hamilton mad | 


argument that it was Benny's d 
tuous citizen, to turn the k er 

to the Messenger; and it ‘ ‘ 
argument he incidentally exhibited 
check witl a yood-natured 

the young man might hil j 


reasonable sum 











replied modes 1 } those 
knew where tl were, I we | be 

ip a sort of goat club 

With that eryptic remar m 
leave and went down to t roo 
where he ropriated a t f Me 
senger st ery He the 7 
boar house and sent do ) t 
nie t ! = Ire tne i | t 
were in ea tL co lita 
three-quarters o ur } uu et 
which time the initor Me 
letterhead and laboriou te ul 











r \ . 
} ; 
to see your brother-in-law abx 
his house,” 
’ o Tt? 


t Vel 


an } 

Me ssenger t 

in an unformed hand. ° ietler 
butler, ha yu 


a roughiy 
} 
SDOKe iIlKE 





the envelope 





communi 





torn Irom one ol hist ng letter 
About the si time Piggy Be 

contemplating, with pleasant emot 
similar le that had bee lose 





communikt 


Next morning's Messer 








er co 
personal advertisement re \ 
right, Car Fr night 
tnat re i ‘Pete's offer acce 

About noon that day the cls 1 
Benson's hot telephoned } cco 
to iInstructio that the Swedish-lo 
person had brought anothe he er 
ecretary directed that it be ss 
diately to his office. Reading it, he he 
a sigh of satisfaction and cast a ¢ 
mingled w h and triumpl \ 





chiel 8s room, rhe letter ra 


I git off work midnite and go 
to 97 t 


kum thear 1 oclok 





Gustavus 





ottermobil or Kab to seart ] 
talk. kum backdoor. you have cash. 
letter buks. 

Gustavus Adolphus Avenue, 


> } ; , . 
Benson learned, was a little thor: igntar 


the southwestern part of the city Le 


his cab half a mile away he pull 
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Do you know 
how important 
the ODOR 


of a soap is? 
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The women of tomorrow 
will know of the broom and 
the duster only as imple- 
ments of an unenlightened 
generation. 


Make yours one of the 
homes where the drudgery 
and inefficiency of the broom 
are no longer known, and 
where the ultra of conven- 
ience is enjoyed through the 
possession of a Western 
Electric Sturtevant Vacuum 
Cleaner. 
The model shown here is so 
light it can be easily carried any- 
where about the house. Weighs 
but 13 pounds. Costs $47.50. 
And yet it does the character 
of work of the big, expensive 
kind that you see in hotels 
and public buildings. 
Portable machines up to $175, 
Stationary cleaners $250 up. 


Send for new booklet, No. 
10-Q, “The Clean way to 
Clean.” Tells you all about 
the care of carpets, rugs, 
walls, upholsteries, etc. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 
7,500,000 “ Bell” Telephones 
Main Office: NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 
~ ~\ na 
<< 


All Principal Cities 
Agents Everywhere. 
as much of in 
this Cleaner , 


as she does 


** Mother 


thinks ’most 
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SEVEN THOUSAND MEN 


‘| each earn $25.00 extra every month 
Jusiness men, permanently employed, whose present 
income is insufhcient to meet the up to-date day needs of 
an ambitious family salesmen, railroad men, merc hants, 
professional men, solicitors, city officials,— all branches of 


business are represented, 


The work is intensely interesting, developing a subscrip- 
tion business for 7he Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. \t becomes per- 
manent, for we allow renewals to count exactly the same as 
“new subscriptions. We pay both commission and salary. 
Prohts depend only upon the appointee. Territory is 


unlimited. 


We wish to extend our appointments among men of 
this type, our type of men. We furnish everything, coach 
you in the work. You enjoy with us the prestige of an 
established Company and publications of unquestioned merit 
and popularity We will tell you all about the plan, if you 


will write at once to 


Agency Division, Box 142 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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tousled fur cap he had borrowed for the 
occasion down round his head and thrust 
his hands into the pockets of the second- 
hand overcoat that completed his disguise. 


| One hand gripped a bundle of banknotes 


and the other a heavy revolver. By the 


| flickering light of an occasional gas-lamp he 


made his way along the uneven plank side- 
walk until he came to Number 9722. Like 
the other story-and-a-half frame houses on 


| the sleeping street, it was quite dark in 


front; but a line of light showed at the edge 
of the curtain in the kitchen window. 
Skirting the house Piggy put his finger to 


| the trigger of the revolver and tapped on 






















the back door. A blond and burly person 
opened the door cautiously, surveyed him, 
and admitted him to the kitchen. 

“*Ma bruder come soon; you wait!” the 
person directed under his breath, pointing 
to a chair. For strategic reasons Piggy 
shoved the chair against the wall, then sat 
down in it, breathing hard. The Scandi- 
navian host slipped into the front room, 
leaving him alone. 

Naturally the secretary was nervous. 
The house seemed terribly still; yet there 
was nothing to do but wait. Some fifteen 
minutes passed before his straining ear 
caught a slight sound, as of the cautious 
opening of the front door, and he thought 
he heard a murmur of voices. 

The door to the front room then opened 
and the same person who had admitted him 
to the house stepped in. Picking up the 
lamp from the kitchen table this person 
nodded to Piggy. 

Following him the secretary entered the 
sitting room. The host stepped aside, 
holding the lamp high, and Piggy found 
himself staring at Elkanah Browne, par- 
tially disguised in an old ulster and a greasy 
slouch hat. For a moment the two gasped 
at each other in partial paralysis. Then 
Elkanah got his breath and cried: 

*“*So it’s you—you blackleg!” 

Ere Piggy could gasp a reply the front 
door and the kitchen door burst open and 
two burly men, with drawn revolvers, 
entered, one at each side. ‘Hands up!” 
said one. ‘“‘ You're under arrest!’’ said the 
other, leveling his weapon at the breast of 
the shabby ulster. But immediately his 
hand dropped and he exclaimed: “Why, 
Mr. Browne!”” The other burly figure 
cried: “‘And Piggy Benson!” 

For a moment silent consternation 
reigned; then Sergeant Sullivan heard a 
sound tothe right. Striding to the bedroom 
door, which was ajar, he pulled it open. 
Four young gentlemen were then seen to 
be crowded together in the doorway, and 
Piggy Benson's glazing eye identified them 
as reporters for the Messenger, the Call, 
the Clarion and the Eagle. 

Elkanah Browne was the first to speak. 

“Idiot!” he said, addressing his private 
secretary. 

The next forenoon Benny Wilcox ob- 
served judicially to Thomas Hood: 

“I thought the Messenger’s story was 
the funniest—didn’t you? I knew they'd 
get a good story if they sent Corky Mitchell. 


He’s a crackerjack on humor. But the 
others were pretty good too.”” He smiled 
thoughtfully and added: “I bet Elkanah 


Browne would rather have coughed up a 
lung than had the whole town laughing at 
him this way! He's fired Piggy Benson, 
you know; and Piggy, with tears in his 
eyes, told Sergeant Sullivan he was going 
to kill me on sight! But there's no reason 
why the cops should feel sore. I just had 
it tipped off to ‘em that if they would be 
at 9722 Gustavus Adolphus Avenue at a 
quarter past one this morning they could 
nab the two biggest crooks in town. The 
crooks were there, but they didn’t nab ‘em. 
It was their own fault.” 

Thomas Hood had hardly been himself 
that forenoon. Of every one who entered 
the office, including the postman, he in- 
quired whether they had read the story 
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in the Messenger. All his customers, it 
seemed, had read it, yet he insisted upon 
reading parts of it over to each one of them 
and every few minutes he remembered 
some other person to whom he wished the 
stenographer to mail a copy of the paper. 

“It’s the best story I ever read in my 
life!” he declared to Benny Wilcox. “ And 
the stories in the other papers are next 
best. But, see here!” he pulled himself 
together and assumed a grave expression; 
“you've played the joke now, Benny, and 
the next thing, you know, is to send those 
books back.” 

“Well, I suppose so,” Benny replied re- 
luctantly; “‘but I do hate to give ’em up 
You see, Mr. Hood, here’s Elkanah Browne 
trampling over anybody he likes and taking 
anything he wants; and everybody says 
you can't do a thing about it—that you’ve 
just got to submit to it. They Say you 
can’t possibly him. Well, that looks 
to me like a huge joke in itself—a mighty 
sight bigger joke than mine. It looks to me 
as though the notion that you couldn't do 
anything to Elkanah and had to submit 
to whatever he did to you would make an 
intelligent dog laugh! And those letter 
books, you see, are a club over his head. As 
a matter of fact, they're stirring up a great 
mess. The patriots in the legislature who 
tried to block the street-railroad commis- 
sion bill for him are scared stiff! I'd like to 
let him sweat a bit.” 

“But remember, Benny, how 
those books!”’ the broker warned. 


reat 


you got 


“Yes; I suppose it would be plain steal- 
ing and sneakthieving, at that if I didn’t 
give ’em back,” the young man replied 


rather gloomily. ‘‘But I guess I'll let him 
sweat a day or two.” 

The next day he sought 
perturbation. 
“T don’t exactly know what 
“A man from the 


ney’s office has been after me. 


Mr. Hood in 
considerable 
to do,” he 
state’s attor- 
He wants 
those books for the use of the state. Of 
if the state needs them And 
still I suppose l ought to send ’em back.” 

Thomas Hood considered a moment and 
replied: 

“Yes; I think you ought.” 

And the next day Benny 
the head of the house. 

“Well, sir,” he said, staring thoughtfully 
at the desk, “I guess it’s true that you 
can't beat Elkanah Browne.” 

“Why, how’s that?” Mr. Hood inquired 

**Beat him in the long run, I mean,” 
Jenny replied. “‘ Last night he sent a mar 
to me with ten thousand dollars in cash, and 
offered me that right on the nail if I'd sim- 
ply destroy those books there and then 
not return ‘em, you understand; but 
simply destroy em there and then! Well, I 
told the man to get out, for certainly I’m 
not in the blackmailing business. And an 
hour afterward I discovered why Elkanah 
wanted the books destroyed: one of the 
street-railroad bill patriots, you see, got the 
sand all seared out him and went to 
the state’s attorney and made a confession; 
and the state’s attorney has got a 
peena out for That's 
Elkanah wants 'em destroyed.” 

“If the state’s attorney should come to 
you with a : Mr. Hood 


col fessed. 


course 


again sought 


; 
ol 


} 
SsuD 


those books. why 


subpeena,” said 


rather anxiously, “your position would cer 
tainly be rather difficult lor, you see, 
Benny, you have no right to have those 


books in your possession, where they can be 
subpoenaed.” 

“Sure! I thought of that.”’ the young 
man replied. “‘And that’s why I say in the 
long run you can’t beat him. When one of 
the Messenger boys tipped this off to me 
about the state’s attorney I went to get the 
I'd hidden them in the old stable 
where I board, you know. The place is 
alive with rats, and they’ve eaten those 
books up. In the short run we did make a 
goat of Elkanah; but in the long run you 


't beat him!” 


books. 


Cal 
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IRTHDAY check today from Tom. 


© (91, ONEIDA COMMUNITY Ltd 


Monday 1913 


Reminded me that my old spoons were hideous. Banished 


them to the kitchen and bought Community Silver. 


Case of Community arnved. Tom saw it 


Te ym 


BEST PLATED WARE MADE 


him with receipted bill. 


Tuesday 1913 


‘Heavens! A million dollars!’ ren collapsec anne¢ 
Heavens! A million dollars!'—then collapsed. Fanned 


convalescent. He insists I'm some shopper.” 


AT YOUR SERVICE FOR 50 YEARS 


—DIARY OF MRS 


6 Teaspoons, $2.15 (Engraving extra) 








a 
Canada, $2.75 








YOUR BOY 





JDATS VY seers 


It’s the one 


American bo 


ke a high 


thing that every live 
ants It’s in the blood, 
ever be happy until he 
in his hand 

a Daisy. No hand 

i boys at any price. 

ed barrel, and handsome, 
tock, it fills perfectiy his 
‘gun-like” gun. It looks 
priced hunting rifle, and 


as straight. 


Any hardware or sporting goods dealer 
will show you the Daisy, whether 
you are ready to buy or not. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., Plymouth, Mich. 
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THE BEST KNOWN BOY 
IN AMERICA 


Md 


Users of NEPONSET Wall Board a: 


Mull 


t ak and burnt leather If ce 


M t artistic results are ea 


I 


it nscot 


WANTS A 


no painting It is thoroughly waterpr 


of lat nd plaster, and cost Na 


There's nothing like the Daisy to teach 
your boy manly independence, to give him 
a steady hand, with a quick, true eye. And 


{HVA} PLLA RVOUEARSARMEUTAUYOOUE at fF TAR ASTRA SR Hi 


best of all, the Daisy is a safe gun. It Roofings Building Papers Wall Board 
teaches him to shoot straight, and handle NEPONSET R oo oe 6 bre If NEPONSET Wa ‘ NEPONSET Wall Boa f 
a gun properly, so that when he is older cak-proof i “ « Pag a : : 
you will feel safe in letting him have a real NEPONSET Parcid Root wo te seek athe fs 
hunting rifle. ~o “ . ‘ age tage a 
“Daisy Special,” 1,000-shot repeater, with ~— al toofing for dwellings sian 
blued barrel, the finest air rifle ee A 
Mics saihauassebecechtieubuha $2.50 "i cee een prea 2 


Other Daisy Models, 50 cents to... $2.00 


[F. W. BIRD & SON] New York ch 


STAM ALL TLL LLL 





WALL BOARD 


FOP Wekes ORO CE MONGe 





‘Beautiful “cr With 
Neponset Wall Board Angee emgul 8 op 


acount Wall Board is made in a variet 
1 witl NePoNseT Wall nll \ fa 


lee plain oak fil , 
NEPONSET Wall Board | the Wall Board w 


oameT 


Waterproof Building Products 


BIRD & SON © 519A Neponset St, E. Walpole, Mass. 


Canadian Plant : 
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Hamilton, Ont. 
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$10,000 
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THE 


‘These storiles—and many more—in next week’s issue of | 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN | | 


UNT up the farmer who sells his vegetables direct to 
you if you want to save money. There’s a chap down 
and he’s not only 





Baltimore way who does this 
saving money for his customers but he’s cleaning up $10,000 
a vear for himself. His is Evtrre/y a Famr/y Affair, for he and 
his five sons and four daughters do all the work from the growing 
to the marketing. 

W he 1 get around to buying that farm stop a minute longer 
and consider the Government's warning: ‘The small farm, unl 
Ss very near to a big market, often is unprofitable. //ow Many dor 


is one of the biggest questions o! today. 


e909 Ta0 ? > aid De 
How to Save Half the Light Bill 
look at your gas and electricity bills —then consider your wall paper, 
lampshades, and reflectors. ‘They’re costing you too much money. 


co 


Ask your Saturday Evening Post boy 


Five Cents the Copy of all newsdealers. $1.50 a Year 











CURTIS PUBL ASHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. J} 
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Acres? 
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Hot and Delicious! 
Made ina Minute 


rt thing more refreshing o 
} : 

PI g than a cup of piping hot 
Ste Bor The « est of 
hot ks to prepare, Just droy 
Stee Cube to a cuy 1 por 


STEERO 


Diaiiien Coles 


American Kitchen Products Co 


Trial Box of “Steero’’ Cubes and 
“ Steero’’ Cook Book Mailed fer 10c 


ens ' ‘ 
t Y 
k I 
t x 
1 kK 
Tt appe 
\, < Schieffelin & Co., 235 William St. 
) ew Yor 
D 
t ‘ 


A WT. 
Cabe s__g f LO) 


Makes } 


a ie ee 
Cup” \. = 




















Don't 
Blame the 
Stenographer 





Supply 
Her y 
With r 


~ Mun = 


: CARBON PAPER 






PTT TTT 


Write for your FREE Sheet Now 
F. S. WEBSTER C.. 335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Moker ad Tyse er Ridbos 2 
hannsannnanemnnenmmenmenamammnaet 


OG S Diseases 


ly explained in tl 


valuable FREE Booklet 


“About Dogs” 
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2 ke ri 4 tin’s I og Sven: { 
Austin Doe Bread & Anunal Food Co 
207 Marginal Street, Chelsea, Mass. 
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Ai TERRIBLE NIGH 


Continued from Page 17 

As nearly as I could translate them, the 
writings were defamatory of the Paris 
police. 

‘Terrible!”’ said the Ace of Spades. 

And, indeed, that was the fact if what 
the writings said about the police was half 
true! 

We came out. 

“Proceed!"’ he said. “Come with me! 
We walked half a mile more. When w 
stopped the place seemed familiar. As soo 
as the Ace of Spades began I knew where 
we were. He had brought us back to the 
café where we were to observe the frightful 
spectacle of the French happily 

alcohol for two sous a drink! 

“We've been here before!" st apped the 
English Journalist. 

“Pardon!” begged the detective. - 
mistake. Come—1I show you another place 
where it is but one sou. Proceed!” 

““‘Now look here!" said the English 
Author. “This isn’t a Sunday school ex 
cursion that we are on. We want to see the 
slums of Paris ul 
you have anything to show us, show it! 
Otherwise, get out!” 

“Monsieur,” protested the Ace of Spades 
“be patient. I will show. Come!” 

We walked for 
stopping by the way to allow the Ace of 
Spades and his partner to acquire some re 
freshment out of our fifty frat and, turn 
ing a corner, we were stopped again in [ro 
ofa shop. 

“What is it?” asked the Eng 
Journalist. 

“An all-night drug store!" explained the 
Ace of Spades. 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Terrible!” he said, throv g up ni 
hands. ** The Ap aches get their drugs here! 
We held a consultation. It was appare 
the two detectives were not goir gy to shov 
us anything, even if they knew where 

thing was. 

Whereupon we discharged then The 
protested they had much in reserve. Ws 
told them we were so appalle d by what we 
had seen we had no inclination to go far 
ther. They demanded their twent ir 
each. 

We told them to take it out of our f ity 
but, no matter; they were discharged. 


not th is sort 


fteen minutes more 


At the Hotel Fradon 


We started back along the Rue St. Denis. 
A sign caught the eye of the Englist 
Aut hor. “Hotel Fradon.” it said 
*‘Ha!t” he shouted. ‘* Here one f the 
places Il want to see and we've found it 
ourselves.” 


The Hotel Frador the ol ly lodg ng 


house of its kind in the world! 

We went in. There was a room about 
twenty feet square on the ground floor; and 
at one side, behind a desk, sat a gray-naired 
gray-bearded man in his shirtsleeves. The 
remainder of the room was filled wit! 
long narrow tables, running in row wit! 
benches alongside each. And eve ry bene! 
was crowded with men who leaned forward 
on their arms on the tables and slept 

“How many men are in tonight?" we 
asked the clerk. 

“Five hundred,” he 


We bargained with h im f ra chance to 


make a tour of the place He ud wec 
go through if we would buy ten bra 
checks each, at two sous apiece 
them to the men we saw who seemed most 
worthy Each check entitled the holder t 
a bow! of soup and a chunk of bread 

The price for a chance to sit on a bencl 
and sleep with the head on the table is three 
sous. For four sous the lodger can get 
bowl of soup in the morning and a piece of 
bread. For five sous a lodger can have 
chance to slee p stret« hed out in a corner or 
on the stairs. There are four floors, « 
nected by winding stairways, and eac} 
is a single room about twenty by thirty 
feet. Each room is filled with benches ar 
the narrow tables, and no man can take 
more room on a bench or on a table thar 
his body occupies. 

An old man, who was evident! 
tendant, lighted a candle and led us up the 


stairs. He cautioned us to make no noise 
and to be careful where we stepped, for 
men were sleeping everywhere Phey 
were stretched out on the ere a. inder 


the stairs and on the winding stairs them 
selves; and every inc h on eve ry bench and 
table was occupied. Some of the men put 
their coats over their heads; but most of 








Style is like a shadow. You can point your 
finger af it, but you can’t put your finger o” 
it. It doesn’t shout—it whispers. It aims as 
much for sepression as for expression. A case in 
point _ 





“Barrister” Walking and Business Boot — $5 
Ma of Black Calf or Russet Leather mundis! 


oping to erforated « ij medium arch ~~ 
square, solidly planted hee top corners curved fi 
invisible eyelets Groth h ks a boot with 
ceceptive pla ess which is the qu essence of pres 
day ~ smart " 
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COMPANY | 
Boston, Mass. 


REGAL 


269 Summer 


SHOE 


Street, 

















The Coca Cola ¢ f Charlott 

V.C., f 4 C/ T ruck 
q th y ag The ‘ 
| op I fi T} fp i ¢ 

( ( at Atlanta nor 

s ti The ¢ Cola 
Compa t ughoul th y 
a p f Che T k 





Be a“Hard Buyer” 


LEVER demonstrators can ~ 
convince the average business man that that truck is the nght on 
to buy Bu , hare 1 buyers’’ buy Chase Trucks. Because they go to 
owners to find how this or that truck has performed day in and 


show off” almost any truck and nearly 


day out, as run by average drivers instead of cle ver demonstrators 


Buy on the Experience of 3126 Chase 
Truck Owners 


Ou ners’ Experi nce 1s the only evidence € acce pted by H urd Buver 


Get Chase Owners’ Experience from the ( hase Dealer. “Hard Buys 
2 
OL < 








buy Chase Trucks on the s trength of t this evidence juse it Is the only 


safe way to buy. 


Chase Prices Appe »al to “‘Hard Buyers” 


Only one reason for this. Chase Trucks at Chase Price we the } ney's worth 
Wher u write we will give you the kind of informat 

that helped the present owners to decide to buy Chase Truck 

Chase Trucks ranges fre 100-pound delivery cars at $500 to 4000-pound truck ‘ ») 


Chase Motor Truck Co., Syracuse 


| Chase Motor Besse 




















) A new cabinet style 
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4 


Other styles 
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Victor-Victrola X, $75 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


to wet the 


THE SATURDAY 


Victrola—$75 ‘l 


The unequaled 
Victor tone, the 
price, but a greatly im- 


Same 


same I 


proved design—a really | 
wonderful instrument at My 
$75. i 

The handsome cabinet 
is another evidence of the 
ability of the Victor 
Company to maintain its 
supremacy in the artistic 
of its 


excellence instru- yy 


ments as well as in their / 


P . . 14 
musical superiority. i 
vy 
See and hear this new 4 


Victrola X at any Victor 


; if 

' ad bux dealer’s —he will gladly play | 
ee “* vour favorite music for you. o 

{the Victor and Victrola $10to $500 . 7 | ‘ 


ise Victor Machines with Victor Records and 
r Needles 





the combination. There is no other 


iled Victor tone 





nec 
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New Vic 
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| hand 
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Lom AGO UNIVER 


PATENTS Mmtteststand 
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tor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
The Practical Advertisin 
Your 


\DVICI 


eman 


“Give me Style,”’ says Mr. Dressyman. [i 
“Give me Comfort,”” says Mr. Busyman. | 
“Give me Wear,”’ says Mr. Thriftyman. / 
You say 
get all three ev ery time. 
Authority Styles, $4 to $6 


\ Steel Needle per 100 


per 100\can be repointed and used eight time 














Leave you free in 
every motion 


sident mane 
Suspenders «== 


‘ . @ 
g Dept. 1050 O 
SITY OF COMMERCE, Chicago, I ¢ - 





| Erickson Leg CS. Sem 

for Sear Ar Braces, W heel ¢ ’ M 

and SEARCHE 
Was 


5 FREE , : — 


neton, D.C “ A Sold on Easy Terms 








Authority Styles 
foot-Moulded 


} _ 
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“Give me Ralstons’ 


Sold in over 3000 shops 











es > WE 2 
Stvle book full of real in- 
formation, tree, 
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Ralston Health Shoemakers 


Campeiio (Brockton) 








Mass 


. aN _ 





| | them seemed to be drunkards; 
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them kept their hats on, leaned forward on 
their arms and slept. The rooms were very 
dirty, and there Was not a window or a door 
in any room that I could see, except the en- 
trances at the stairways. 

There was a little kitchen, where the soup 
was prepared that goes to those who have 
the extra sou in the morning. This held a 
big range, on which were three enormous 
pots that were filled with a sort of a petite 
marmile—a soup made up of scraps of 
meat, bones, vegetables—but mostly of 
cabbage, that can be obtained cheaply at the 
market near by. There were great stacks of 
the cheapest kind of bread. 

The men who come into the Hdtel 
Fradon for a night’s lodging are those with- 
out jobs of any kind. They go there be- 
cause the place is near the market, and 
usually they can earn a few sous early in 
the morning helping unload the trucks. 
They are not the regular market porters, 
but roustabout laborers of the poorest class. 
They turn in about nine o'clock at night 
and are out by three or four in the morning, 
when the market activities begin. 


Plenty of Local Color 


Fradon, the man who invented the sys- 
tem of forcing the men to sit at tables 
instead of giving them bunks, retired a time 
ago with a fortune. He found he could 
make no money in his small places by allow- 
ing his lodgers room to stretch out, so he 
installed his benches and tables and fixed 
the price for a seat and a chance to lean the 
head on a table at three sous. 

We distributed our brass checks to those 
who were awake. So far as giving them to 
those who appeared most worthy was con- 
cerned, there was no choice that I could see. 
Every man of the five hundred seemed so 
desperately down and out that a meal was 
a godsend to any one of them. There were 
some old men and some rather young ones, 
but the bulk of them were men between 
thirty and fifty, ragged, dirty, filthy—not 
bums as we know the term, for not many of 
but men in 
hard luck, who could get no jobs, and far 


| more miserable than any collection of men 
| I have seen in lodging houses in the United 
| States, either in New York or in other cities. 


“Speaking about local color!’’ I said to 
the English Author as we came out into the 
street and drew in great breaths of the 
clean, crisp air. 

x Lord!”’ he shudde red. 
speak of it!” 

And we set off for the center of the town. 


“Let’s not 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC 

of THe SaTurDAY Ey . pul veel 

at Philadelphia, | ania ed | Act 
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Publisher, The Curtis Pub ng Company 
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Sold only in 


UNITED CIGAR STORES 
the [ Ss. r by 


, Ath 
Gil over ’ 


mail at same price, 
postage prepaid. 





10c Invincible Size Cigar,6c. Box of 25, $1.50 








Called for every hour of ev 
ery day in over 800 UNITED 
CIGAR STORES located 
in 179 cities, North, South, 
Fast and West. 

Ann al sule 


1 OOO. O00 
’ , . 


of this brand, 

Smoked by more men in 
more sections of the coun- 
try than any 6 cent cigar 
in the world. 

Its extraordinary quality at 
the price is proof of the ad 
vantage of buying at the SOU 
store price. 

We save $40.00 per 1000 
on these cigars by taking 
all the factory makes—the 
smoker gets the benefit — 
4 cents saved on each cigar. 

The Benefactor Invi: ie 
has a combination Havana 
filler and Sumatra wra 
Delightfully mild. 

Money refunded if cigar 


are not satisfactory. lhe 


pper. 


Sm ker le ides 

If out of reach of a 
UNITED CIGAR STORI 
send Mail Order i 
tance to United Cigar Stores, 
(M. 0. S.) Flatiron Building, 
New York City. 


with remit 








et perfect body shelter ; 


You § 
ina REAL MACKINAW. 
Learn what that is 
eae 





\ . i 
Write Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 
236 W. Sth Avense, Duluth, Minn. 


Patrick-Duluth Mackinaw Garments for Mer 


Genuine & Original 
r 














" I “ $5 saved monthly 
$1,000 at maturity. $10 saved monthly, $2,000 at 
maturity. $70 deposited amounts to $100 in 5 years 
INDUSTRIAL B. & L_ ASS'N, 19 Jacobson Bldg , Denver, Cole. 
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=Saves its. 
—~less gasoline 


| = consumption 
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at Last is a Magneto 


that you can apply to your Ford car which will give the motor 
the response and flexibility of the highest priced automobiles. 
The little Ford cars that you see everywhere on the road are 


giving satisfaction to thousands of motorists. They are among the 
best values offered to owners today 







It would be impossible to include a high tension magneto in the 
price at which they sell, but that need not prevent you having 
such a magneto on your Ford. We have brought the designing 
skill of the Splitdorf Electrical Company to bear on the problem, and 
after exhaustive tests have developed the 
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. és . ss rhe Splitdorf “Ford Special” Hig! 
tirenteres ives litdorf “Ford Special” ft sos ss: 
motorist’s heart and is a feature pected. Their waterproof, dust 


of the highest priced cars. 






° ° roof features avoid 

Waterproof High Tension Magneto 
It is just what its name implies—a high tension magneto of spe- 
cial construction to mect the special needs of Ford cars. In natty 
appearance, in general construction and in wondertul effectiveness, 





it is in the highest class With noiseless enclosed gear-driven 

installation, it insures a high tension ignition system second to none 

. No need for vibrators, coils or batteries —just a clean dash with a 
' single switch that is a joy to the modern motorist’s heart. a 
- 


With the installation of a Splitdorf “Ford Special’? High Tension 
Magneto, too, the general desire for electric lighting equipment is 
gratified—the magneto in Ford fly-wheels can be wired for electric 
lighting purposes exclusively. 

It is as simple as it can be— you can install it yourself We 
furnish everything you need — magneto, base, gears and gear hous- 
ing, switch, wires, terminals and all bolts and screws necessary are 
put up in a single box with full instructions for installing. No ma- 
chine work is needed to install a guaranteed Splitdorf “Ford | 
Special” High Tension Magneto, , 





With the installation of a Split = “4 “ a he - oe “gy + eee be oy ~~ os — } 
dorf “Ford Special” High Ten- machine with illustrated deta f tallat "Se dt t jay—it's F 
sion MAGNETO the coil box on ' ~ ~ ~ 5 ~ 
at Gn duh gives way ton chats SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
switch whe 9 Y - ; “ . 
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THE FLATTERY 
OF GOOD CIGARS 


The pleasure which a 
hostess derives from 
serving a good dinner, 
the host experiences 
when he gives his friends, 
after dinner, delicious 
cigars. The 


GIRARD 


cigar 
is flattery to the guest 
and a proper pride to the 
host. 
“Broker,” 
Other 


sizes and shapes up to I5c. 


Illustrated here is the 


actual size, price 10c. 


Y our dealer can probably sup- 
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ID GRANITE 


Makes Floors Hard as Stone—Bright as Gold 


crack. Nor is Liquid Granite 
by water. ash it as h 
please. li won't turn whit 

These spl ndid qualities in Liquid 
(sranite 


Nothing adds such a touch of com- 
pleteness and tone to a room as a 
well-finished floor. 

Berry Brothers’ Liquid Granite im- 
parts to floors a smoothness and lustre 
that delig hts the eye. It brings 
out and protects the beauty of 
natural woods, 

Liquid Granite is also ideal for 
use on linoleum and oil cloth, preserving 
their freshness and giving a beautiful 
glossy finish. 

So tough and elastic is Liquid Granite 
that, although wood treated with it may 
dent under a blow, the 


ted 


as you 


te 
ates 


ire the result of our 55 year 
in varnish maki: 
This same a ct 
and skill ; il 1S 


ority of the 


experien eC 

s’ il knowledge: 

es the sune 

VARNISHES ° . | 

Berry Brothers’ product 
berry White Enamel, 
Finish and Luxeberry 
Sold by leading ck 

Ask for yout 


finish will not ers’ Booklet” 


her well-known 
h as Luxe 


Wood 


Factories : — Detroit; Walkerville, Ont. 


Branches : — New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


Berry Brothers 


(Incorporated) 


October 18, 1915 





Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, 
San Francisco 


Anyhow he will be 
glad to, at your request. 


ply you. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Antonio Roig 
& Langsdorf 


Established 1871 Philadelphia 
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‘ . 
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rated one factory, managed one credit department, worked out one collectior 
idvertising policy, built up one accounting plan 
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wate om sak . 


meth The y have seen those that faik d and there, 
i] ave all this midi me xperience for your 
The best of all tha this trained « gar on has f ind out « best of all that Sv Tie has gathered 

! lying ring “ha mee published in ten books and in tw« 


ale x v4 < » magazines-—.,”" 
wv a 9,059. Sock i as oy written decor! bing, explaining, pict 


uring the 


wil ill you ou accept this Business Book — if we send it FREE? 
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handling and complete set — the books nd in full M gold 
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ond it free 


Just say 
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THE GAME 


Continued from Page 11 


which 


tilator and 


above was his woman and her child, 
was not his, stood under a ve 
said the few devout words with which he 
commenced each voyage: 

“With Thy help!” And then, snapping 
his watch: “‘ Three minutes past ten!” 

The chief engineer of a liner is always a 
gentleman and frequently a Christian. He 
knows, you see, how much his engines can 
do and how little. It is not his engines 
alone that conquer the sea, nor his engines 
plus his own mother wit. It is engines plus 
wit plus and the c is God’s mercy. 
Being responsible for two quantities out of 
the three of the equation, he prays—if he 
with an eye on a gauge 
open fora cylinder knock. 

There was gossip in the et 
those days: the Old 
pieces. A mar 
of the strain and then 
land berth, 
eating his heart out 
The sea got him one way or : 

The Second 
Chief 

“Wrong with 
wrong with him,” 
any more on the 
He’s on the job 

ghts included. 


does and an ear 


} gineers’ 
Man was going to 


1 could stand so many 


mess 


years 





where was he. 
and 


for the 


growing fat paunchy, and 


sea, or 
senior stood 
him? There’s nothing 
he declared. “If he was 
job than he is I'd 
twenty-four hours 





resign. 
a day, 


There was a laugh at this; the mess 
was on to the game. Most of them were 
playing it. 

So now we have the Red I looki 








i in moments lurk 
about the decks where the girl p 
washed his: inder | 


for revenge a 1d le 


Ing 
layed. He 


is colla 





eck r those days 
And we have the Chief fretting over his 


engines, subduing drunken stokers, quelling 


the frequent disturbances of Hell Alley, 
which led to the firemer ‘s quarters, eating 
little and smoking much, devising out of 
his mental disquietude a hundred possible 


away from the 


cond took 


emer 
passengers. he Ju 
the two parties who « 
room and g ive them lemona 


keeping 
or Se 


gencies and 
T dow: 
ame to see the engine 





when thev 





came up e little girl’s mother came ' 


the second party and neither sq iealed nor 
asked questions—only at the door into 
the stokehole she stood a moment with 
dilated eyes. She was a little woman, still 
slim, rather tragic. She laid a hand on the 
Junior's arm. 

*The Lhe engines j not go in there 
do the 

we 5 madan We l 1 I r-nour 
watches. That is the Senior Second En- 
gineer on that pile of cinder 

The Senior Second w: 


except for his teeth ana 
eyes. 
bunker; they ad is 


There would be no v 











the trouble was over 

The girl’s mother said nothing more. 
The Junior Second led them round, helping 
a pretty young woman abou expla 
ing to her 

“This,” he i miling at the gir s 
4 pump the men have nict umed Ma t 
ite, because she takes most of one ma 
time and is always giving trouble. 

The young woman tossed her head. 

Perhaps she would do better if she wer 
left alone,’ she suggested 

The girl mother aid nothing bu 
hefore she left, she took one long lool 
about the engine Troon In some ich 
bedlam of noise and heat he spent his life 
She was wrong, of course, to pity him; one 
weed not measure labor by its conditio 
or by its cost, but by the ( hevement 
The woman saw the engines — sinister 
menacing, frightful; the man saw power 
that answered to his hand cone 
victory. The beat that was uproar 
ears was as the throbbing of ! ow! rt. 

It was after they had gone that the Chief 
emerged from the forward stokehole where 


een her; she 
I robably, had 


the trouble was He had not 
would not have known him 
they met face to face. He was 
and the light of | 

They fixed the tr 
fire in 
gencle 
it one way and another 
but it did not quite die. 
was better than the 

The weather 
hanging over tne 
indercu pray, 
blue — the growing 
until the 





quite pDiacr 
battle gleamed in his eyes, 
ouble somehow It wa 
nor eX) 
t} 


they smot 


a coalbunker, one of the mi 
Fire requiring air, 
Itd 
And eacl 
before, 
The 
saw far below the 
rling under dark 
blue paler, paler still 


white drop burst to the top and 


ered 
d not spread, 
day srun 
aay 
was good steerage, 
DOW, 


white 


danced 


free in the sun 4 Greek, going 
home to Crete to marry a Ww! made ali Gay 
long tiny boats of colored paper, weighted 


with corks, and sailed them down into 
the sea. 
“They shall carry back to 


my Serewelis! ’ he said, 
Pappas, the 
This to a girl back in America, 
behold that darkest blue, 
are her eyes! And this 
sister, who has lost a child.” 


smiling. 


bootblack, who is my 


my chil 





The first class watched the spray Iso — as 
it rose to the lip of a glass. 

Now at last it seemed they would break 
a record. Ther 
wind to make a sea, 
starboard ports to be 
Second, going on duty at midr 
night, found his Junior railing at fate and 
the airpumps going. 

“Shut ’em off!” said the Senior 
furiously. 

Shut ’em off 

twice.” 

The Senior Second gave a lever a vicious 
tug and the pump stopped. Before it had 


1 set in, wit] 





but 


closed. The 


Second 


yourself. I’ve tried it 


quite lapsed into inertia the Chief's bell 
rang. 
“Can you be eh de manded the 


Junior sulkily. ‘ 
The Senior 
abruptly and 


had 


‘The old fox! 
cursed. Then he turned 
climbed the i 


The 


steel ladder he 


just descended. Junior, who was 








anticipating a shower and bed, stared 
after hin 

The Senior thought quickly that was 
why he was a Senior. He found the Red 
Un’s cabin and hammered at the door 
Then, finding it was not locked, he walked 
in. ve Red Un lay perched aloft: the 
shirt of his small pajamas had worked up 
about his neck and his thin torso lay bare 
In one hand he clutched the dead end of 
a cigarette. The Senior wakened him by 


running a forefinger down his ribs, much as 

a boy runs k along a paling fence. 
““Wha’ ish it?’ demanded the Red Ur 

And then ‘Wha’ d’ye 


His voice was changing: 
two people in animated 


a stk 





in sleepy soprano. 
want?” in bass. 
he sounded like 
as most 0 he time. 

“You boys wan a sovereign?” 
The Purser’s boy, who had refu 


rouse to this point, bed. 


ission 


t 
{ 
tt 
t 


© ear! 
sed to 


sat up in 


*Whaffor?”’ he asked. 

**Get the Chief here some way. You 
to the P ‘urser’s boy—‘“‘go and tell him the 
Red Un’'s ill and asking for hin You” 
to the Red Un—“double up; cry; do 
ometning Start him off for the doctor 
anything, so you keep him ten minuté 
or so 

The Red Un was still drows ind be 
twee sleeping and waking e are wha 
we are 

I won't do it!” 

The oni 
sovereign 01 

“Don't be 


bered that he 
» did not hat 
ebelt, and | 
“All right!” 


What'll I have? 


ne 
f 

| 

iil 





Appendiceetis? 





a a toothache,” snay ped the Senior 
Second ‘Tear off a fev ‘ i ! 
to keep him! 

It worked rather well; pit nave a : 
ot being successiul in direct pre ym to 
their iniquity. Beneficent plots, like lo 
ing relatives dressed as Santa Claus, fre 
quently go wrong; while it has been shown 
that the leakiest sort of scheme to wreck a 
bank will go through with the band playing 

The Chief came and found the Red I 
in agony, holding his jaw. Owing to the 


fact that he lay far back in an upper bun} 





it took time to drag him into the light. It 
took more time to get his mouth ope 
once oper! the Red Un pointed to a nag 
that should have given him trouble if it 
didn’t and set up a fresh outer) 

Not until long after could the Red Ur 
recall without shame hi snare in tna 
nig *s work recall the Chief tubby hair 
erect, kind blue eyes searching anxiou 
for the offending tooth. Recall it? Would 
he ever forget the arm the (¢ 1 put abou 
him, and his: it a 





weeked snag!” 


The Chief, to 
son of his flesh, 
his heart, you 
and childle 


God had 


whom 
had taken the 


denied a 
Red Un to 
see — fatherl wharf -rat 


engineer; the ma a 
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Us Their Experience With 
STANVAR 


ths ago STANVAR was offered t 
{ America rhe were id that 
ne we had eed i 

wax new t 





that " any 
wood y merely rubbing “ e rag 
and wiping it lightly with anothe We partict 

larly recommended it for floors, w lwork and fur 
niture, because of its beautiful, water-; i, wax 
like finish, free from the dange 18 Slippe eas of 
wax and requiring no heavy brush, no hard work 
After STANVAR had been in use a few n ths, we 


wrote Many 


STANVAR use f thei ion of 








| 
our product. Thousands of enthusiastic h sewives 
wrote us let s of unqualified recor endation 
endorsing - STANV AR « as the finish for f rs 
woodwork and f ture and suggesting many 
other articles on which they had used it, such as 
Bansters Dining Tables Serving Tables 
Baseboards Floors Settees 








Bath Tubs 
(weeden trame) 


Beds 

Book Cases 
Bureaus 

Cabunets 

All leading h 
hardware deale 


Se 


Doors( varnished 
and painted) 
Freat Doors 
Lincleums 
Oilcloths 
Picture Frames 


Sewing Machines 
Side Boards 
Stairways 
Tabies 

Tromks 

Window Frames 


yuse furm g. paint a 
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Individuality 
ALK-OVER  indi- 


viduality is due to all- 
round merit, not to the empha- 
sizing of any special feature. 
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The makers of Walk-Overs work 
( . , 
mated toward a shoe ideal. They strive to 
combine foot comfort with character 
of line, quality of material and re- 
ai finement of style. 
Ibi Walk into your local Walk-Over 
a shop and see the individuality of 
this “Hustler’’ Model. From 
$3.50 to $7.00. Standard 
Prices, $4.50 and $5.00. 
, GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 
( Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 
i ‘ for Men and Women 
ae L? Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
T he word “ Walk-Over”™ appears 
nevery genuine Walk-Over shoe 
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Your Christmas Money 


We will pay you liberally for your spare time 





In your town, 
among your own circle of acquaintances, we 
re quire the services of someone to look after 
renewals and new subsc riptions to 

The Saturday Evening Post 

The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Country Gentleman 


between now and Christmas. 
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his is the harvest season for our representatives. Hundreds 


of thousands of subs« riptions expire during the two months 
renewed. A proportionate 


“1 
preceding Christmas, and must be 


number of these renewals and new subscriptions will be re- 


ceived from persons whom you can reach. 
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lhousands of persons are adopting the practice of giving sub- 
scriptions as Christmas gifts. These renewals and new orders 


are yours if you ask for them. 


We will pay you a liberal commission and salary. Your earn- 
ings will depend upon the number of hours you can give us. 


inte rested, address 
Agency Division, Box 140 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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on the dour Scot principle of chastening 
whomsoever he loveth, and the boy cher- 
ishing a hate that was really only hurt love. 


And as the Chief, who had dragged the 
Red Un out of eternity and was not 
minded to see him die of a toothache, took 


him back to his cabin the pain grew better 
ceased, turned to fright. The ten minutes 
or so were over and what would they find? 
The Chief opened the door; he had in mind 
a drop of whisky out of the flask he never 
touched on a trip—whisky might help the 
tooth. 

On the threshold he seemed to scent 
something amiss. He glanced at the ceiling 
over his bunk, where the airtrunk lay, and 
then—he looked at the He stooped 
down and put a hand on boy’s head, 
turning it to the light. 

‘Tell me lad,”” he 
“Did ye or did ye no ha’ the 

“It’s better now, —_ ning. 

* Did ye or did no?”’ 
“No. ad 
The Chief tur 


boy . 
the 
now, said quietly: 
toothache?” 


ned the boy about and 
pushed him through the doorway into 
outer darkness. He said nothing. Down 
to his very depths he was hurt. To have 
lost the game thing; but it 
more than that. Had he been a man of 
words he might have said that once again 
a creature he loved had turned on him to 
his injury. Being a Scot and a man of few 
words he merely said he was damned, and 
crawled back into bed. 

The game? Well, was simple 
enough. Directly over his pillow, in the 
white-painted airtrunk, was a brass plate, 
fastened with four screws. In « 
anything wrong with the 
plate could be taken ofl 
investigation. 

The Chief's scheme 
ity itself easy 
searching for conc: 
alarm bells, had never thought 
nights when the air must be pumped, and 
officious Seconds were onl) the 
Chief's first sleep to shut off steam and 
turn it back to the main engines, the Chief 
unlocked the bolted drawer in his desk. 
First he took out the woman’s picture and 
gazed at it; quite frequently he read the 
words on the back—-written out of a sore 
heart, be sure. And then he took out the 
cigar-box lid. 

When he had unscrewed the brass plate 
over his head he replaced it with the lid of 
the cigar-box. So long as the pumps in the 
engine room kept the air moving, the lid 
stayed up by suction. 

When the air stopped the lid fell down or 
his head; he roused enough to press a signal 
button and, as the air started viciously, to 
replace the lid. Then off to the 
the just and the again. And so on 
ad infinitum. 


Was some was 


that 


ase Ol 
tilator t 


for purposes of 


ven 


simplic- 


oe 


had been 
that the 
iled wires and hidder 
of it. O 


S0 condas, 


waiting 


sleep of 
craity 
Of course the game was not over because 
it was discovered and the lid gone. There 
would be other lids. But the snap, the 
was gone out of it. It would never 
be the same, the worst of 
manner of the betrayal. 

He slept but little the remainder of the 
night; and, because unrest travels best 
from soul to soul at night, when the crowd 
ing emotions of the day give 
woman slept little She 
of the entrance to the stokehole, where one 
crouched under the bellies of furnaces, and 
where the engineer on duty stood on a pile 
of hot cinders. Toward morning her 
grew very close: the air from the ventila 
tor seemed to have ceased. 

Far down in the ship, in a breathless 
little cabin far aft, the Red Un kicked the 
Purser’s boy and cried himself to sleep. 


again 


and all was the 


, 
it place, the 


was thinking 


uso. 


roon 


The old ship made a record the next 
night that lifted the day’s run to four hun- 
dred and twenty. She was not a greyhound, 
you see. Generally speaking, she was a nine- 
day boat. She ave raged well under four hun- 

dred miles. The f her and 
slid over the edge of the sea, throwing her 
bits of news by wireless over a shoulder, so 
to speak. 

The little girl’s mother was not a good 
sailor. She sat almost all day in a steamer 
chair, reading or looking out over the rail. 
Each day she tore off the post al from the 
top of her menu and sent it to the girl's 
father. She missed him more than she had 
expected. He had become a habit; he was 
solid, dependable, loyal. He had never 
heard of the Chief. 

“Dear Daddy,” 


ast boats went by 


“ Hav- 
far, but wish you 
having such a good 


she would write: 


ing a splendid voyage so 
were here 


The baby Is 
Continued on Page 77 
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heavy as the Regular Edition. | 


Printed on expensive thin, , strong, opaque, im 
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surface, resulting in remarkably clear impression 
of type and illus trations. So light, so convenient 
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that you will enjoy using it at every opportunity. 
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Regular Edition: Printed on strong book 
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The World’s Largest Chain of Speedometer 
Service Stations Being Made Larger 


LTHOUGH we have always 
maintained the largest chain 
of speedometer service sta- 

tions in the world, we are now at work 
enlarging and opening up new and 
additional stations all over America. 


We maintain the most thoroughly 
organized system of speedometer serv- 
ice stations in the world. Under 
the direct supervision of our execu- 
tive offices in Chicago, are eight large 
branch houses, situated in the great 
distributing centers of America. Each 
one of these branches, in turn, control 
and direct a similar chain of service 
stations in their respective territories. 
These service stations, in turn, control 
and direct still other chains of sub- 
service stations. 


We are extending this system in 
over 150 cities in this country alone— 
to say nothing of our great foreign 
connections. We are literally dotting 
the United States with Warner Service 


The present list of Warner Service Stations. 


Albany, N. Y., 288 Central Ave 
At ta, Ga., 399 Peachtree St Dayton, Ohio 
H ham, Aija., 519-521 S. 20th St Denver, Cok 
Boston, Mass., 174 Columbus Av Detroit, Mich 
dgeport, Conn., 433 Canon St Fort Wayne 
ok N. Y 1186 Bedford Ave 
8 N.Y 24 Main St Hartford, ( 
ii, 312 Michig Ay 
ti, Ohio, 925 Race St Kansas City 
and, Ohio, 1831 Euchd Ave Los Angeles 
1922 Main St Lousy 


Davenport, lowa, 217-221 lowa St 


Ind., 115 Washington St 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Can 

nn., 14-15 Wells St 
Indianapolis, Ind., 514 N. Capitol Ave 





Stations. Crews of men are now on 
the road establishing these new sta- 
tions just as rapidly as we can make 
the proper arrangements. 


Automobile manufacturers, in par- 
ticular, appreciate and value such 
service. So will the experienced car 
owner. It means that you will prac- 
tically have Warner service right at 
your door. 

We maintain a thoroughly organ- 
ized system to back our instruments 
with universal and practical service. 


It makes no difference if you 
bought your Warner in New York City 
and have damaged your road-wheel 
gear or wish to change the size of 
your tires in San Francisco— Warner 
service is yours to command wher- 
ever you happen to be. 

It means that if you have an acci- 
dent on the Pacific coast you do not 
have to send to the Atlantic coast for 
service and parts. 


102 N. Main St 


1208 Broad St Newark, N. J 


The present list of high priced cars that are equipped with Warner Auto-Meters. 


And our idea of a service station is 
not merely a few stocked instruments. 
Each Warner service station is com- 
plete in its equipment of parts, such 
as shafts, speedometer heads, odom- 
eters, pinions, gears, etc. Each has 
a special shop outfit of tools, jigs, dies, 
etc. Each has a full line of Warner 
instruments. At each station there is 
an intelligent and experienced staff of 
experts, who have had a thorough 
Warner education and training. 


This latest and most progressive 
Warner step will cost us thousands of 
dollars. But it is in keeping with our 
willingness to serve for life every owner 
whose car is equipped with a Warner 
Auto-Meter. 


Such service is only another one of 
the numerous reasons why you should 
see that the car you buy is equipped 
with the famous Warner Auto-Meter— 
the highest priced speedometer made. 
You can get one if you insist ‘on it. 


This is being added to every day. 


Memphis, Tenn., 276 Monroe Ave 
Minneapolis, Minn., 800 Her 
237 Halsey St 
New Orleans, La., 613 Baronne 
New York City, N. Y., 233 W 
Omaha, Neb., 2119 Farnum Ave 
Philadelphia, Pa., 608 N. Broad St 
Pittsburg, Pa., 3787 Grant Bivd 


Rochester, N. Y., 205 State St 


epin Ave Salt Lake City, Utah, 36 W. 2d, South 
San Diego, Ca 25 Date St 
St San Fra sco, Cal, 1447 Van Ness St 
58th St Springfield, Mass., 317 Dwight St 
Mo 


u I333 Olive St 
N.Y 217 Grave St 


use 
», Ohio, 2235 Madison Ave 





Mo., 1825 Grand Ave Portland, Me., Free St ynto, Ont., Ca 469 Yonge St 
a 1138 S. Main St Portland, Ore 31 N. Broadway ington, D. ( 1328-1330 New 

928 Motor Row Providence, R. 1, 12 Four St York Ave, N. W. 
Ww ester, Mass 16 Mechanics St 


This is being added to every day. 





4 Fox Benz Chadwick Y Garford Kissel Oakland Premie Spee Traveler 

\ Brint we Chalmers Cu ghan Great Eagle Lyons- Knight Ogren Ramble Vel 

Appe Buick Church- Field Detroit Electric Grinnell Mc Farian Ohio Elect S. & M Westcott 

Aubu Cadillac Cole Easton Havers Marmon Pathfinde S.G. Vv Stevens-Duryea White 

Aust Cartercar Columbia Federal Truck Haynes Maxwel Peerless Seagrave Stutz Winton 

Batley Case Crawford Fie Henderson Moon Prerce- Arrow Seitz Tate Zimmerman 
} < Century Electric Crescent Ga el Truck King Multiplex Pilot Simplex Touraine 
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The Warner Auto-Meter Company, Beloit, Wisconsin 
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Continued from Page 74 
time—so popular; and won two prizes 
today at the sports! With love, Lily.” 

They were all rather like that. She would 
drop them in the mailbox, with a tug of 
tenderness for the man who worked at 
home. Then she would go back to her 
chair and watch the sea, and recall the 
heat of the engine room below, and wonder, 
wonder 

It had turned warm again; the edges of 
the horizon were gray and at nignhta low 
mist lay over the water. Rooms were 
stifling, humid. The Red Un discarded 
pajamas and slept in his skin. The engins 
room watch came up white round the lips 
and sprawled over the boat deck without 
speech. Things were going wrong in the 
Red Un’s small world. The Chief hardly 
spoke to him— was grave and quiet, and 
ate almost nothing. The Red Un hated 
himself unspeakably and gave his share of 
the sovereign to the Purser’s boy. 

The Chief was suffering from lack of 
exercise in the air as well as other things 
The girl’s mother was not sleeping— what 
with heat and the memories the sea had 
revived. On the fifth night out, while the 


ship slept, these two met on the deck in the 








darkness—-two shadows out of the past. 
The deck was dark, but a ray from a win- 
dow touched his face and she knew him. He 
had not needed light to know her; every 
line of her was written on his heart, and 
for him there was no one at home to hold 


tenderness. 





‘I think I ‘ yo ere here all the 
time,”” she said, and held out both hands. 
The ( hiel took one a i dropped it. She 


—— to the person at home. He had 
10 thought of forg ! ! 


‘I saw your name on the passenger list 
but I have be very Du Sg He never 
lapsed into S h with her: she had not 
liked it Is your husband with you?” 


‘He could not come just now. I have 


my daughter. 





Her voice ell rather fat The Chief 
could not thir of ar hing to say Her 
child, and not his! He was a one-woman 
man, you see t! was the r 

‘l have sec her he ud presently. 
“She's like you, Lily.” 

That was a wrong move the Lily; for it 
gave her courage to put her ha on hisarm. 

t is ' e we have met,”’ she 
said wist Yest t alte 1 saw 
the he here i tive and tnd 
NOTh ‘ KeEU t L emo 
t ithe i H y le t 
s mation rhe 0 1 have { Lorie 
b ifte 1] tw nal 
but what the n thinks she i 

The Chief okKed he gerson?t eeve 

It’s not bad, L he said. “It’s a 
mar ob. I like it.” 

I believe ) had forgotter me ¢ 
tir ! 

The Chief € I it the be 
tl Zz } i u me ! i 

Are you | ip} 

I ha’ lived di ha orked!’”” he 
quoted iraui) 

Very shortl er Ul ‘ eft her t 
made an excuse of ! eeded below and 


They struck the derelict when the mist 
was thic Kest about two nat morning. 
The Red Un was thrown out of his berth 

nd landed, star} ked, on the floor. The 
Purser’s boy as on the floor, too, in a 
tangle of bedding. There was a sickening 

lence tor a moment, lollowed by the 
sound of opening doors and feet in the | 

Sage There wa ver) little spec I Peo; e 
ran for the decks. The Purser’s boy ran 


with them 


The Red Un never ti ougnt f the deck. 





One of the axioms o! the eng e roon 
that of every man to his post in dange 
The Red Un’'s post was with } ( hie His 
bare feet scorch he ee dds and 
the hot floor plates he had on only ni 
trousers, held up with a be 

The trouble was in the forward stoke- 


hole. Water was pouring in from the 


starboard side—was we 





g up througl 
the floor plates. The wound was ghastly, 
fatal! The smoldering in the bunker had 
weaket ved resistance there anc 
ribs had given away. The Red Un, scurry- 
ing through the el, was met by a 
maddened rush of trimmers and stokers. 
He went down under them and came up 
bruised, bleeding, battling for place. 

“You skunks!" he blub bered. “You 
crazy cowards! Come back and help!” 

4 big stoker stopped and ca ight the 
boy’s arm. 





er necrosed 





THE SATURDAY 


‘You come on!” he isped The 
whole thing’ll go in a minut She'll go 
down by the head!” 

He tried to catch the boy up in his arms 
but the Red Un struck him on the nose 

‘Let me go, you big stiff!’’ he 
kicked himself free. 


Not all the men had gone. They were 











ike fiends. It was up to the bulk 
If it held fi ly he ng 
) get the passengers off! 
engineer thought of leaving his 
Vv ew t eT eve th i 
how morta he ship 
1 t 
caied to neir ud ¢ ‘ 
I i a business t! ~ ul g Du 
emergencies. Engines plus wit, plus the 
grace of God— and the engines were useless 
Wits, then, plus Providence. The } 
made no impression on the roaring 
they lifted floor plates to strengthen the 
bulkheads and worked until it was death t 





work longer. Then, fighting fo 








the little band re “ated to the alter stoke 
hole. Lights were out forward. The Chief 
was the last to escape. He carried an oil 
lantern, and squ eezed through the bulkhead 
door with a wall of water behind him 

‘he Red Un cried out Dut too iate 
The Chief, blinded DY his lanter? nad 
stumbled into the pit where a floor plate 


had been lifted. When he found his leg 
was broken he cried to them to go on and 
leave him, but they got him out somehow 
and carried him with them as they fought 
and retreated — for 


was still the Chi 




















propped up against some y and directed 
the fight. ° something he leaned against 
Was the strained body of the Red Un, who 
held him up and sniffled shamefaced te 
She was down by the head alread and 
rolling like aay! e wate 
came into the rhe carrie 
the Chief int e ligh 
were going there 
There had been no panic on ae “here 
were boat ‘ ig! ind e ig ‘ 
eve one co lence It po ‘ 
to see the lights going and belie the sh 
adoomed Those who Knew ‘ ‘ ot 
the dect i hurried v h the ‘ 
the boats: the ones who he 
wished to go back to their 
ing and money 
rhe woman sat in the Quarts isle! 
bo: th her daughter he , 
hip. The Quarts , 
t vere still bel ” | 
er feeble ne 
lo 5 i found onl } { p 
ngs to sa) l n her n 1 the i 
great wonder ur the) no had t 
been life each to the other, should part t 
ind that now, as ever, the g 
hers! The girl looked uy er ther 
cm 
‘The red} ed | e n ‘ 
mui tt K fe ‘ 
First off ‘ mumble Q ‘ 
master grim 
All the passenge re off I é ri 
I t the sear # und te ( t ) 
dad rai had adr ‘ 1 : 
The Greet ho had hur ell 
magit tio ke t up the ! of those 
about him while he held ac! 
Shall we,” he inquired gravely, “think 
ou hall é ‘ i to the i 
for this excur 
The battle below had been f 
iost. It was of minute ihe Chie 
had given the order Kver om 
himself!’ some of the me na f 
climbing to outer safety. Thet » Se 
had refused to leave the Chief A ght 
were off by that time. The after stokehol 
was flooded and water roll 
l the engine-p Fact oy ‘ 
the niy take 1 le | i > the 
quiet sea Oo insiste ly t ( 
her. Wi nf e labor the S« f 
the Chief ip to the! idle t 
ess out of a hundred, and ‘ 
stead of a steel urcase I I 
not have lifted him without gear, and the 
was not time 
Then, because the rest was hopele the 
left him there, propped against the 





with the lantern beside him 
hands with them; the Junior wa 
the Senior went last, and after he had gone 
up a little way he turned and came 

‘I can't do it, Chief!" he said Pa 
stick it out with you.” Bi l 
him up, with the name of his wife a 
chil 


ild. Far up 


’ 


p the shaft he turned ; 
looked down. The lantern glowed faint 
below. 
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A watch so dependably accurate as the | 
Hamilton leads its owner to form desira 
ble habits of promptness and precision | 

Such a watch exerts a positive influence | 
tor pry on the person wh> carries it 
reminder of what 


honest effort, skillful labor and quality 


It is a constant 





materials can accomplish. 


Aamilton 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 





Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on American 


| 

railroads where Official Time Inspection is maintained 

! 

carry the Hamilton Watch. 

| H ton Wat ect sizes f en 3 | 
| —_ 


M y are $ at 





HAMILTON WATCH , 
COMPANY i " a 
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| HIGH GRADE cust BLANKETS 
AT MILL PRICES 





SAS P/ / } Hettrick Khaki Watershed 
DE SCRIPT) V7 
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Minnesota Woolen Co 
Duluth, Minn 
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| And How You Will Save ~ 
by Placing Them in Your Home ii 
it 


You Can Start With One Section 
and Add to as Needed were 
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} THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY x 4 
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i Victoria 5t., Dept M, Grand Rapids, Mich 
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The Man Who 


Posed Twice 


yaed twice once 
once for a 
er. Hereare both 













5k only way to 
judge a suit is to see 
i rhe only way to 





it will fit you is to 





prove 









try it on. The only way 
to prove its wear is to 
wear it. 

The fit you can prove for 
yourself, at any Clothcraft 






Store The wear is definitely 














guaranteed with every suit. 

In Clotheraft, the one 

“ guaranteed all-wool line at 
‘ $10 to $25, you get correct 
style and fit, long wear, high 

grade tailoring, beautiful fab 

ri ind lasting satisfaction 

Wr for an introduction to 

the nearest Clothcraft Store. We'll 






new Style Book and 

m \ 4130 Blue 

ecial—the best all-around suit we 

in make at $18.50 

THE JOSEPH & FEISS co. 
Founded 1846. Olde 
Waker Men 


( lothe in 


620 St. Clair Ave., N. W. 
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Kor Your Boy 


bbs 1ERE probably are few errands to run, little wood 
to chop, no water to draw. Not for him are the 
odd jobs that kept his father out of mischief twenty 
years The times have changed. The telephone, 
the coal range, the public service companies, have done 
away with family and in their place have 
left you with —a boy problem. 


: ’ 
ayo. 


‘ ’, 
** chores, 


that has proved helpful to thou- 
sands of parents of young boys, 
which has received the sanction of 
many teachers and educators, 
cluding men of international repu- 
tation. ‘The plan provides a way 
ot obtaining by steps graded to the 
the industrial 
training and the business experience 


It is still true that a boy becomes 
industrious by being industrious 
work, for a 
than ten or twelve 


years old, should be supplemented 


That school even 


boy not more In- 
industrial training ; that 


breaking into the work 


by some 
the jolt of 


a-day world when school days are ability of each boy, 


over is less severe upon the boy 


who has been given some foretaste which are the making of a man. 
of what life really is — you believe The booklet is entitled ‘* What 
these truths. But are you acting Shall | Do With My Boy ?’’ It 


f handsomely-illus- 
trated little volume telling some- 
thing « 
plished and what some very prom- 
inent people think of the plan. We 


upon your belief is an interesting, 


How can your boy now obtain 


such practical experience under if what our boys have accom- 


; 
home influences / 


In a booklet just published by us 













you will find a most satisfactory would like to send this book to any 
answe Phe booklet gives the parent of a boy 
details of a nationally-indorsed plan A postal-card will bring it. 
Sales Division, Box 140 
PHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
— 
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He 

The blistering cylin- 
cold; the steel floor 
beneath was awash. More ominous still, 
as the ship’s head sank, came crackings and 
groanings from the engines below. They 
would fall through at the last, ripping out 
the bulkheads and carrying her down bow 
first. 

Pain had made the Chief rather dull. 
“*T ha’ lived and I ha’ worked!’” he said 
several times—and waited for the end. 
Into his stupor came the thought of the 
woman—and another thought of the Red 
Un. Both of them had sold him out, so to 
speak; but the woman had grown up with 
his heart and the boy was his by right of 
salvage—only he thought of the woman as 
he dreamed of her, not as he had seen her 
on the deck. He grew rather confused, 
after a time, and said: “I ha’ loved and I 
ha’ worked!” 

Just between life and death there comes 
a time when the fight seems a draw, or as if 
each side, exhausted, had called a truce. 
There is no more struggle, but it is not yet 
death. The ship lay so. The upreaching 
sea had not conquered. The result was 
inevitable, but not yet. And in the pause 
the Red Un came back, came crawling 
down the ladder, his indomitable spirit 
driving his craven little body. 

He had got as far as the boat and safety. 
The gripping devils of fear that had fol- 
lowed him up from the engine room still 
hung to his throat; but once on deck, with 
the silent men who were working against 
time and eternity, he found he could not 
do it. He was the Chief's boy—and the 
Chief was below and hurt! 

The truce still held. As the ship rolled, 
water washed about the foot of the ladder 
and lapped against the cylinders. The 
Chief tried desperately to drive him up to 
the deck and failed. 

“It’s no place for you alone,” said the 
Red Un. His voice had lost its occasional 
soprano note; the Red Un was a grown 
man. “I’m staying!”’ And after a hesi- 
tating moment he put his small, frightened 
paw on the Chief’s arm. 

It was that, perhaps, 
Chief—not love of life, 
To be drowned like a rat in a hole—that 
was not so bad when one had lived and 
worked. A man may not die better than 
where he has labored; but this child, who 
would die with him rather than live alone! 
The Chief got up on his usable knee. 

“I’m thinking, laddie,” he 
go fighting anyhow.” 

The boy went first, with the lantern. 
And, painful rung by painful rung, the 
Chief did the impossible, suffering hells as 
he moved. For each foot he gained the 
Red Un gained a foot—no more. What he 
would not have endured for himself, the 
Chief suffered for the boy. Halfway up, he 


The Chief sat alone on his grating. 
was faint with pain. 
ders were growing 


that roused the 
but love of the boy. 


said, “we'll 


clung, exhausted. 

The boy leaned down and held out his 
hand. 

“T'll pull,” he said. “Just hang on to 
me. 


Only once again did he speak during that 
endless climb in the silence of the dying 


ship, and what he said came in gasps. He 
was pulling indeed. 

“About —that airtrun ik,” * he managed 
to say —“I’m—sorry, sir! 


The dawn came up out of the sea, like 
resurrection. In the Quartermaster’s boat 
the woman slept heavily, with tears on 
her cheeks. The Quartermaster looked 
infinitely old and very tired with living. 

It was the girl, after all, who spied 
them—two figures—one inert and almost 
lifeless; one very like a bobbing tomato, 
but revealing a blue face and two desperate 
eyes above a ship’s lifebelt. 

The Chief came to an hour or so later 
and found the woman near, pale and tragic, 
ind not so young as he had kept her in his 
heart. His eyes rested on hers a moment; 
the bitterness was gone, and the ache. He 
had died and lived again, and what was 
past was. past. 

“2 thought, ” said the woman tremu- 
lously —‘‘all night I thought that you 

The Chief, coming to full consciousness, 
gave a little cry. His eyes, traveling past 
hers, had happened on a small and languid 


youngster curled up at his feet, asleep. 
The woman drew back—as from an 
intrusion. 


As she watched, the Red Un yawned, 
stretched and sat up. His eyes met the 


Chief's, and between them passed such a 
look of understanding as made for the two 
one victory! 


one world, 
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HE call of the 
is the call for a Bradley 
Sweater. There are no knit gar- 
ments that are more painstakingly 
made, more perfect fitting, longer 
wearing and have more snap than 
Bradley Knitwear 
Bradley Navajo pictured here i 


both men and womet It 
knit sweater, w 
pockets thatwon’t sag 

strol 


outdoors 


i close y 
ith convert e colar, 
andl edges that 

t j 


enough to athe 


x 1 lot of 


is $10.00 


g 
The price 


THE BRADLEY 
KNITTING CO 
Delavan, Wis 
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vubstantial saving s ped on appr 
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Write today for handsomely illustrated Catalog 
and dollar-saving “First Order” Offer 
= ANDARD BOOKCASE CO. 
1118 hern Ave Little Falls, N. ¥ 




















RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


je Ranger 


$10 | to 2 $27 
with canter Brae tel $7 « to $12 


all of best makes 


100 Second-Hand Wheels 


All makes and models 3 ‘ $8 
° 


wood as new 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
We ~ ay Fey Seeres ai without a ceni 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


= ES conster —— rear wheels 
bo Not ‘oa wet 
‘ ” i off 

EAD CYCLE CO 


5A HORSE BLANKETS 
5A AUTO ROBES 


The Standard 


Longest wearing rrect 
serviceable. Look for 5A ‘ rk 


Ie “Wr 
Finest Gua ae 


1914 Mod 


‘Dept F-55 Chicago, Ill 





WM. AYRES & SONS Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Original Mitchell Ene cer 


Again at the Head of the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
A Matchless Line for 1914 


The Mitchell 1914 Line is being pro- _The Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company, 
duced by Engineer John W. Bate, “Ae man u mited capital at its command, has surrounded 
created the Mitchell car, and the famous Mitchell ae as with the best facilities a the finest fact that it i 
Baby Six. After a year’s rest he returns to Racine to place thx possible to build. It will back the car with the most liberal 
Mitchell in a stronger posttion than it has Yr occupied, Ser P ry that the business mind can conceive 


highty years of faithful service to the American public is the Company's Guarantee 
This Means for the Mitchell Car for 1914 


ene — enone Life 


The Mite he a L ittle Six is the m 


It tyte 
Equipment — gg Nox, oth wane : Features 
of All Mitchell Models let tthe suesanaidn salen of . "$1,895 of 1914 Mitchell 
! T-Starte The Mitchell Big Six Is \ y much the same de in as the (tle SIX It has sixty l 
| d Gnich throughout asthe Little: 7 Price, P2ydDO 
Ml | ( The Mitchell Four has 120 inch whee base, forty horse power and seats five 
R \ he ' os .. Pty . ™ $1,595 
\ . tter } yrhe f the Mit t 4 mak a” \ ‘ 
Extra R e| a aes 
Double I I yp eee he ' 
Bair Bow Hold 
ae The Car You Ought to Have at the Price You Ought to Pay 


| . se : Mabel -Veiltd y Loror Ko; 
eines F. O. B. Racine Race, Mab,UuS A. 


: ; , : Prices F. O. B. Racine 
80 Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 
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“36” $1275 


‘hoe new Paige factory, now nearing 

mmpletion, is convincing evidence of 

increasing supremacy of the 
Paige Car in its price field. 

Phree years ago the Paige Car be 

n. Wesold 800ca1 


the rapidly 


van to attract 
The VY were exird-¢ 0d 


1 


Pwo yea iw Live ind dealers recog 


public 





nized the Paige ‘ 25"’ as great value at a thousand 
Sales jumped to nearly 3000 cars. 

year the 1913 season—-the Paige was 

ed « ryvwhere t i en tional value The 

biggest, strongest dealers competed for the Paige 


town in the 
he orders 
1914 season 


ney principal city and 
uniry We could not fill one-third t 


We hope to fill all orders during the 





With the new factory we will 





36's "and 4000 Paige 25's” for the coming season. 
Phe demand t Paige ca is pertectly logical 
Any me w » know anything about automo 

biles can see that the Paige is full of extra value 


why a lot of leading men in the industry 

















build 9500 Paige 


a 


IGE “25” 3975 


that we could not continu 


declared last spring ig \ 
a " ‘ ! ‘ 
our prices. They said they knew we would have biel : 

° v1 iting W wld, genul I nai | 
to raise the prices. 7 ; tical noted eowant segulvine ai 
What they said sounded all right, but it wasn’t peed 34 x 4-inch tir kid in rear, lat 
right, simply because they did not appreciate the lemountable rims \ tra ri iffy cur 

incidental equipm« Five models for 1914 


economically advantageous conditions under which = Cts! 
Paige cars are manufactured. They overlooked sas 
the financial independence of the Paige Company 

hey overlooked the fact that the Paige Company 
is carrying no bonds, no preferred stock, no 
multiplicity of high-salaried officials. They ove 

looked the fact that the same executive organ- 
ication, identically, which directed the manufac- 


ture and sale of 800 cars is now directing the 


manufacture and sale of many thousands of cars 





' 
£78 
| i “ r ! \ t i 
Paige 5 ‘ At $975 
rel ka i 5 
Somedl 
\ i K I 
tiple i ‘ d lurk 
phol insi ti | 
e's b li Five pa ‘ “ 
1 rie ‘ ‘ 1 ! 
"$975 So fer as we know 


this i is the ies »st price at which you can buy a car with 








complete electric Coco For further details regard 
ing this new seri ir local dealer 
They overlooked the costs-advantage of buying rr 
Wilh CaSH , 
There are a Jot of important manufacturing fa hat 
hey verl v | 
And, meanwhile, the pub/ has not overlooked the 
us better value of the Paige 
Paige cars really do give all the excellen of 
tion, completenc of equipment, size, power tvle and 
finish ill these q valitic that you find elsewhere in car 
costing several hundred dollars more 
When you go to look at the Paige take an bi 
expert with you, tf you arent an expert yoursell ind let 
him verify this statement 
It is hard realize that the price of the Paige “36 Our dealers’ allotments are not flexible. They will 
is only $1275 \ really big, roomy car; 116-inch wheel receive the cars they have contracted for, but no more. 
base; left side drive and center control; powerful, quiet You will profit by placing your order now, either for Fall 


or Spring delivery. Catalogues on request. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 


265 Twenty-first Street Detroit, Michigan 


4x S-inch Paige motor; cork insert multiple dise clutch 
silent chain drive for cam shaft, pump and generato 
deep tilted 10-inch cushions; crown 


other teature 


nit power plant; 
ot lesign ind cor 
detail it is all of the 


fenders and a score of 


struction As for equipment, in every 













Alternating Current— 
1-40 to 1-2 H. P. Single Phase 
1-10 to 1 H. P. Polyphase 


Both Direct and Alternating 
Current Motors in Same 
Dimension Frames, 


Interchangeable Application Direct Current— 


1-40 to 20 H. P. 


Our Trade Demanded It! 


In response to the insistent demand from hundreds of manufacturers of power-driven devices who 
are using our ““STANDARD” Direct Current Motors so successfully, we now offer our new line 
of fractional horsepower Direct and Alternating Current Motors in interchangeable frames. Thus 
makers of apparatus requiring small motor application can now secure ‘*‘STANDARD” 





| Alternating and Direct Current 


A Few of the 2,000 | Motors in Frames of Same Dimensions 
Ways in Which 


“STANDARD” Motors Either type of motor can be sed wit! inv power-driven device without 











° altering construction or gears of the machine to which the motor is applied 
Are Being Used lhe essential dimensions, from center of shaft to base and across the feet 
Adding Machin | of base, are the same in either fr 
Addressing Machin | rherefore it is not nece ry to build the machine in two different way 
Pabulating Machin to accommodate the different types of current We have altered the 
| Shoe Pol g Mactl : ‘ ‘ | 
| Metal P ‘ motors to save you from altering the machines 
| g Machines 
| Exhaust and Ventilating ? 
| Family Washing Machi ‘e) ins & (4 Os Type “P” Single Phase 
Family Ironing Machine Alternating Current Induction Metors 
Water Pumps—Beer Pumy te _9 1-40 to 1-4 H. P 
} \ Pumps ar Compre t 
Va im Cleaners O 
\ut mati Play ng Piano 
Printing Presses 
Stereotyping and Electr 
tvping Machinery * ye . . 
_ typing Machinn Small MotorSpecialistsforl8 Years Our Experience atYour Service 
Sign Flasher By concentrating the tlort f r fa If e | r ‘ iu 
Advertising Display tory on small motor nd far wie | t I ! we 
Car Heaters direct our energic ely on t “ you W 
Ss p Cancelling Machine pertecting these impx nt ce ‘ t \\ 
Private Lighting Generators As a result, Robbins & My: STAND 
Small Power Generators ARD Motor ire now p t 
Wirelk Pelegrapl Motor where highest efficiency is re B 
Generators and Generator established in all the larg: ‘ 1 
Ozone Machine to give prompt service Bg t x WW 
7 Linotvpe and Type Castir parts without delay. ‘ rj tix , 
‘ M ichines ; ' 
| Cream Freezers . . . gti , , : 
D Mixing Marhines THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO.., Main Office and Factory, Sprin ield, O. Direct Current Motors j 
\\ id Metal Turning BRANCHES—New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Agencies in All 1-60to 1-4 H.P 5 
. a s Cincinnati, Toledo, St. Louis, Rochester, Cleveland, New Orleans Principal Cities ‘ 
I » Drill Pr t REY EE a : STANDARD” Generators s Electric Fens § Interchangeable with Alternating f 
ie eae aan ate Soe atts Gianeh enh dineuneiiee apenas, — Current Motor Frames ‘ 




















cOceent ES 


_ SHAVING LATHER 
‘As you like it” 


STICK—-POWDER—CREAM 
V HETHER you 


prefer the stick, ‘ 
the powderor thecream, Woes 
you are sure in any ) piPiD Sty 
case of a delightfully 
soft, creamy lather 
that will please you 
thoroughly. 





The use of Colgate’s After shave luxuries— makes avy shave a better shave but a 
Colgate shave best of all. 


Sod $ come in stampa for a trial sixe of AFTER-SHAVE COMFORTS 
tick, powder or cream. 1c Imperial Toilet Water 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. P 


199 Fulton St., New York 


ay gq’ This scon 
lent peat san e of 
“After Shi ave 
Comforts’” at 
your dealers or 
by mail for 10 
cents in stamps. 





